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DR.  PARKHUBST  IN  THE  ALPS. 
Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  and  Passage  of  the 
Col  d'  Herens. 

Zermatt,  Swltserland,  August  10th,  1891. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Remembering  your  parting 
request  that  I  would  let  you  hear  from  me 
during  the  Summer,  I  take  this  opportunity, 
just  before  leaving  Switzerland,  of  conveying  to 
you  a  fraternal  greeting,  and  informing  you  in 
a  few  words  of  my  movements  during  the  sea¬ 
son  that  is  now  nearing  its  close. 

We  have  been  spending  some  weeks  in  Zer¬ 
matt,  in  the  midst  of  a  region,  which  as  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  illustrate  a  year  ago,  more  than  any 
other  deserves  to  be  callqd  the  heart  of  Alpine 
Switzerland.  I  have  taken  my  usual  amount  of 
exercise  in  the  way  of  mountaineering,  and  am 
DOW  in  a  splendid  condition  of  physical  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  resumption  of  my  accustomed 
duties  at  home. 

This  past  Summer  has  been  exceptionally  un¬ 
favorable  for  high  climbing.  The  season  was 
late  in  arriving,  and  the  weather  has  been  most 
unreliable.  Snow  has  fallen  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  mountains  have  lain  almost  steskl- 
ily  among  the  clouds.  I  have  had  only  two 
clear  high  views  while  here;  one  from  the 
Breithorn  and  one  from  the  Rimpdschhorn, 
The  Matterhorn  has  been  attempted  a  number 
of  times,  but  has  been  scaled  but  twice.  The 
Weisshorn,  which  it  was  a  part  of  my  pro¬ 
gramme  to  stand  upon  the  top  of,  is  still  so  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice,  that  no  one  has  even  attempted  it. 

My  only  great  climb  this  year  then,  has  been 
Monte  Rosa,  15,200  feet,  or  500  feet  higher  than 
the  Matterhorn.  With  my  guides,  I  left  the 
RifiFel  House  by  candle-light,  at  two  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  July  Slst,  passing  nnder  the 
shoulder  of  Qorner  Orat,  then  across  the  Oor- 
ner  Glacier  to  Platje,  which  is  a  sort  of  rock- 
island,  environed  by  a  glistening  sea  of  ice  and 
snow.  This  point  we  reached  at  four  o’clock, 
and  halted  fifteen  minutes  for  breakfast.  The 
sky  was  overcast,  and  the  snow  beginning  to 
fall.  From  Platje,  we  climbed  up  four  hours 
more  over  snow  and  ice,  that  was  in  places 
tiringly  steep,  till  we  reached  what  is  called 
the  “Saddle.”  We  were  already  more  than  14,- 
000  feet  up,  where  the  merciless  wind,  blowing 
harder  and  harder  from  the  south,  had  full 
sweep.  It  teas  juat  cold.  The  faces  of  my 
guides  were  purple.  We  got  on  to  the  warm 
side  of  a  snow  drift  and  tried  to  eat,  but  food 
excited  no  gastric  enthusiasm.  The  bottle  of 
tea  that  I  had  brought  along  to  quench  thirst, 
had  become  frozen.  The  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  we  should  take  the  remaining  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  An  English  tourist,  who  with  his 
guides  had  thus  far  been  in  our  company,  was 
persuaded  by  them  to  turn  back.  I  told  my 
guides  that  if  they  considered  that  there  was 
peril  involved,  we  would  stop  where  we  were, 
but  that  If  it  was  only  a  matter  of  cold  and 


discovered  that  we  were  going  around  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  which  was  a  kind  of  conservatism  that  was 
eminently  prudential,  but  not  likely  to  bring  us 
out  anywhere!  An  hour  of  this  “dead  reck¬ 
oning”  brojght  us  up  standing  at  the  brink  of 
an  ice  precipice,  that  fell  off  abruptly  some¬ 
thing  like  a  hundred  feet.  An  opportune  break 
in  the  storm  revealed  to  us  presently  our  where¬ 
abouts,  and  we  celebrated  the  event  by  sitting 
down  on  the  snow  and  breaking  our  fast. 
Although  the  summits  of  the  mountains  about 
us  were  now  visible,  the  valley  down  which  we 
were  moving  was  still  solid  with  cloud.  We 
avoided  the  ice  precipice  above  mentioned  by  a 
detour,  but  on  attempting  to  get  back  again 
into  the  direct  line  of  descent,  had  to  feel  our 
way,  and  instead  of  coming  out  upon  terra 
firma,  struck  down  upon  the  glacier  at  a  point 
where  it  was  completely  seamed  and  honey¬ 
combed  with  crevasses.  Here  my  guides  showed 
their  skill  and  ingenuity  to  wonderful  advan¬ 
tage.  It  was  a  question  between  clambering 
back,  and  making  a  short  but  slippery  cut 
across  the  serac.  The  guides  preferred  the 
latter.  Some  of  the  crevasses  we  jumped,  some 
we  avoided  by  a  detour,  others  we  climbed 
down  by  notching  steps  till  we  reached  a  point 
where  we  could  step  across  and  notch  our  way 
up  on  the  opposite  side.  This  brought  us  into 
close  touch  with  the  cold,  icy  heart  of  the 
glacier.  There  was  in  it  all  an  element  of 
earnest  excitement.  Every  step  was  taken 
slowly  and  with  deliberation.  No  false  steps 
were  made,  no  random  work  done,  no  slipping. 
If  snow-bridges  gave  way,  as  they  did  repeat¬ 
edly,  the  taut  rope  soon  made  everything  right 
again.  The  sum  of  it  all  was  that  in  eleven 
hours  after  leaving  our  hut  at  Staffel  Alp,  we 
were  at  the  little  mountain  village  of  Ferfecle, 
in  the*  midst  of  the  simple  comfort  of  a  rustic 
hotel,  and  the  substantial  luxuries  of  a  hospita¬ 
ble  table. 

I  had  no  intention  of  claiming  your  at¬ 
tention  to  so  long  a  narrative  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  among  the  mountains,  but  the  whole 
matter  is  to  me  so  full  of  fascination,  that  I 
never  know  when  to  stop  when  once  I  have 
begun.  I  only  wish  that  such  descriptions 
might  be  the  means  of  inciting  others  to  similar 
mountaineering  enterprises,  which  have  in  them 
sweet  promise  of  health,  and  which  are,  I  am 
sure,  likewise  fraught  with  the  possibilities  of 
mental  quickening  and  moral  invigoration. 

As  already  said,  my  mountain  work  for  this 
year  is  finished.  ^  expect  to  sail  from  Liver¬ 
pool  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  and  to  be 
in  the  pulpit  of  my  beloved  church  September 
27th.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Pakkburst. 

RITMAN  AND  THE  LITTLE  PREACHER. 

Bx  X.  D.  M. 

After  his  encounter  with  good  old  Dr.  Blue- 


wind  and  patience  and  “hang  -  to  -  itiveness,”  I 
“guessed”  we  would  go  on.  (I  did  not  know  till 
the  day  after  that  a  Couple  of  weeks  before  a 
guide  and  tourist  had  been  blown  from  the 
arete  just  above,  although  no  harm  came  of  it, 
as  they  were  roped  back  by  the  remaining 
guide,  who  had  the  muscle  and  good  sense  to 
keep  his  footing.)  The  final  arete,  which  is 
sharp,  and  with  what  some  one  has  described 
as  immense  quantities  of  no:hing  on  both  sides 
of  it,  we  snailed  up  slowly,  warily,  and  chillily, 
and  were  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of 
Monte  Rosa  at  half  past  nine !  The  falling  enow 
and  low-lying  clouds  prevented  any  extended 
view,  and  the  prospect  from  Monte  Rosa,  which 
in  fine  weather  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  Switzerland,  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to 
postpone  till  next  summer. 

I  afterwards  made  the  passage  of  the  Col 
d' Herens,  which  is  a  pass  by  which  one  crosses 
over  from  the  Zermatt  region,  to  the  valley 
opening  up  southward  from  the  Rhone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sierre.  In  fair  weather  the  passage 
is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  provided  only 
one  has  fairly  good  legs  and'  steady  nerves. 
The  5th  of  August,  however,  was  not  fair, 
and  on  that  account  the  trip  will  always  be  to 
me  somewhat  unpleasantly  memorable.  In 
order  to  get  an  early  start,  we  passed  the  night 
at  a  little  hut  at  Staffel  Alp,  two  hours  up 
from  Zermatt.  At  three  the  next  morniug  we 
started  out.  Just  as  we  were  leaving,  we  de¬ 
tected  lights  on  the  lower  elope  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn  (a  little  below  the  lower  hut),  belonging 
to  a  party  that  were  attempting  to  climb  it, 
but  who,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  back  on  account  of  snow  and 
heavy  weather.  Two  hours  brought  us  over 
snow,  ice,  and  moraine  to  Stockje,  which  is 
very  much  the  sort  of  place  that  Platje  is  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Rosa  as  already  described.  Here 
in  the  remains  of  an  old  hut,  where  tourists 
used  to  sleep,  but  which  has  been  mostly  dis¬ 
mantled  by  uvalanches,  we  went  through  the 
form  of  eating  and  drinking,  but  had  become  so 
saturated  by  the  rain  and  snow  that  had  been 
falling  during  the  last  hour,  that  eating  was 
irksome,  and  anything  additional  in  the  way 
of  irrigation  a  superfluity.  We  therefore,  after 
a  brief  halt,  roped  ourselves  together  and 
moved  on.  Snow  had  now  fallen  to  such  a 
depth,  that  the  traces  of  all  but  the  wider 
crevasses  were  obscured,  and  the  forward  guide 
was  obliged  to  prepare  for  each  step  by  sound¬ 
ing  with  his  ice-pick,  the  other  guide  and  my¬ 
self  keeping  the  rope  taut  in  order  to  prevent 
too  much  of  a  drop  in  case  the  crust  gave  way 
and  he  tumbled  through.  This  made  our 
progress  interesting,  but  slow.  There  was  a 
degree  of  seriousness  attaching  to  the  per¬ 
formance  also  from  the  fact  that  the  air  was  be¬ 
coming  so  full  of  snow  as  to  obscure  our  vision, 
and  to  render  indefinite  those  outlines  of  the 
mountains  that  we  needed  for  our  guidance. 
As  we  neared  the  Pass,  however,  the  snow-fall 
diminished,  and  the  air  brightened  quite  con¬ 
siderably.  In  this  condition  of  things  we  were 
able  easily  and  confidently  to  surmount  the 
most  precipitous  part  of  our  journey,  and  to 
scale  the  exceedingly  steep  and  toilsome  ridge 
of  rock  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
the  valley  up  which  we  had  been  climbing, 
and  the  oue  which  we  were  now  to  descend. 
We  were  now  nearlv  12,000  feet  up,  and  with 
the  pleasant  prospect  of  an  easy,  comfortable 
descent  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhone  Valley. 
Hardly,  however,  had  we  recovered  our  breath 
from  the  rocky  scramble  up  the  ridge,  and  had 
gotten  in  line  of  march  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  Ferpecle  Glacier,  when  the  snow  again 
commenced  falling  most  blindingly.  Presently 
there  was  nothing  on  earth  visible  to  us  but  the 
snow  and  each  other.  Our  predicament  was  an 
uncomfortable  one.  Whymper,  the  first  to 
ascend  the  Matterhorn  in  1865,  lost  his  way 
under  precisely  these  circumstances  on  this 
same  snow  field.  One  of  my  guides  insisted  on 
going  in  one  direction,  the  other  in  another, 
but  as  we  were  roped  together,  that  was  im¬ 
possible.  By  observing  our  tracks,  we  soon 


field  (wbo  had  not  studied  these  subjects  very 
much,  and  was  quite  behind  the  times,  though 
a  thoroughly  orthodox  preacher  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  pastor  in  the  little  village  where  he  lived). 
Ritman  became  quite  bumptious,  and  thought 
he  knew  as  much  as  anybody.  He  sent  down 
to  New  York  and  got  several  essays  and  papers 
written  by  eminent  professofs  down  there,  ad¬ 
vocating  his  view  of  things,  and  read  them  over 
and  over  till  he  thought  that  he  understood 
them,  though  he  came  occasionally  on  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  lacking  in  logic. 
And  one  day,  in  a  second  hand  book  store  in  a 
neiKhlK)riDg  town,  he  came  on  a  copy  of  a  noted 
skeptical  book,  much  worn,  which  had  in  it,  as 
he  found,  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  matter,  and  was  in  its  way  of  putting 
things  even  more  to  his  liking. 

So  Lawyer  Ritman  concluded  before  long  that 
the  theologians  and  the  Church  needed  to  be 
straightened  out  on  these  knotty  points  of  reve¬ 
lation  and  inspiration  and  the  like,  and  that  he 
was  the  very  man  to  do  it.  His  legal  practice 
was  not  large,  for  his  clients  were  discovering 
that  he  was  showy,  but  shallow  in  his  own 
profession,  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
of  Dr.Bluefield  in  him.  not  very  reliable  as  a  man. 
He  had  time  enough,  therefore,  to  read  on 
these  matters,  and  having  some  money  to 
spare,  he  bought  a  considerable  number  of  de- 
istical  books,  and  became  a  diligent  subscriber 
to  the  library  oi  the  Lyceum  of  Very  Free  In¬ 
quiry  at  the  county  seat.  Thus  equipped  Rit¬ 
man  thought  himself  ready  for  any  preacher; 
and  having  put  two  ycung  men  fresh  from  the 
Seminaries  to  silence  by  his  confident  assertions, 
and  utterly  discomfited  one  old  Hard  Shell  Bap¬ 
tist,  who  said  he  would  go  back  to  bis  farm  and 
never  preach  again,  if  these  things  were  so,  he 
concluded  that  he  was  a  predestined  lecturer, 
and  went  about  the  region  making  addresses 
(which  a  good  many  sensible  people  laughed  at) 
about  the  Mistakes  of  Paul,  and  so  on.  Good 
Dr.  Bluefield  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it 
all,  especially  as  he  saw  that  Ritman  had  given 
up  attending  the  prayer-medting  and  resigned 
his  place  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  seemed  to 
he  drifting  to  the  bad  generally.  In  his  own 
mind  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that  his  once 
favorite  parishioner  had  found  so  many  errors 
of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  Bible,  that  he  was 
throwing  the  old  Book  overboard  altogether. 

It  BO  chanced  that  one  day,  in  a  village  where 
he  had  lectured  the  night  before,  on  the  Grand 
and  Glorious  Theology  of  the  Future,  and  had 
been  so  airy  and  eloquent  that  nobody  under¬ 
stood  him,  Ritman  met  a  little  preacher  on  the 
street  in  company  with  two  or  three  other  per¬ 
sons,  and  immediately  fell  foul  of  him  on  his 
favorite  theme.  The  little  preacher  had  just 
come  from  Brockville,  where  he  had  been  making 
an  address  before  the  Bible  Society  of  that 
town.  He  was  small  and  thin,  had  a  bump  on 
his  back,  was  not  elegantly  dressed,  'and 
altogether  was  just  the  man  to  make  a  victim 
of,  as  the  lawyer  thought.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  kind  of'  sharpness  in  his  eye  and  a  cool 
and  thoughtful  cast  of  countenance,  that  would 
have  led  a  wiser  antagonist  to  be  shy  of  him. 
Moreover,  the  little  preacher  had  not  only 
heard  of  Ritman,  but  bad  read  a  glowing  ab¬ 
stract  of  one  of  his  lectures,  written  by  himself 
for  the  Biddletoum  Blast,  and  so  had  taken  his 
measure  of  the  man,  and  was  quite  prepared 
to  meet  him.  Indeed,  there  was  a  little  twinkle 
in  his  eye  when  the  lawyer  approached,  and  said 
with  a  considerable  air : 

“  Are  you  the  man  that  made  the  address  at 
Bropkville  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  infalli¬ 
bility  and  divine  authority  of  the  Bible!  1  have 
studied  these  subjects  a  great  deal,  and  I  just 
want  to  show  you  right  here  how  much  you 
and  the  other  preachers  are  mistaken.  In  two 
minivtes  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the  Bible  has  a 

ot  of  mistakes  in  it,  and  that  these  mistakes 
were*  in  the  original  manuscripts.  It  is  all 
wrong  for  you  to  go  around  the  country  ^fooling 
people  with  the  idi-a  that  the  Book  was  perfect 
at  the  beginning  and  is  perfect  and  infallible 
now.  You  ought  to  know  better.  This  looks 


to  me  very  much  like  cheating,  and  you  and 
the  rest  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  an  awfrl 
thing  to  cheat  the  people  in  a  matter  like  this.” 

Ritman  grew  somewhat  red  in  the  face,  and 
seemed  to  swell  himself  to  twice  his  natural  size 
almost  as  he  said  this,  no  doubt  thinking  in 
his  heart  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  great  moral 
mission  in  thus  setting  the  preachers  and  the 
world  aright  on  a  matter  so  vital.  Then  he 
went  on  to  repeat  the  very  things  he  had  said 
to  good  Dr.  Bluefield,  and  some  things  he  had 
since  learned  from  the  professors  and  from 
other  sources, about  what  he  called  the  “  errancy” 
of  the  original  Scriptures. 

“  Look  at  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  Old,”  he  said,  “and  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  they  are  not  verbatim.  Look  at  the 
chronological  and  statistical  variations,  at  the 
contradictions  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  at  the 
four  inscriptions  on  the  Cross.  Look  at  the 
awful  blunders  that  Paul  made  in  bis  letters  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  such  mistakes,  and  nobody  can  deny  that 
they  were  in  the  original  manuscripts.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Bible  is  an  imperfect  Book  through¬ 
out,  inspired  indeed,  but  full  of  human  limita¬ 
tions  and  errors,  and  it  always  was  so.  God 
made  it  so;  yet  you  claim  that  it  is  infallible  1”. 
Then  Ritman,  getting  welt  warmed  and  grow¬ 
ing  quite  confident  as  he  saw  how  quiet  bis 
opponent  was,  went  on  to  say  a  great  deal  more 
which  he  hardly  understood  himself,  but  had 
learned  from  his  reading,  about  wliat  he  called 
the  chrysalis  Gospels,  and  the  oral  and  depend¬ 
ent  hypotheses,  and  the  Protevangelium,  and  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  variations,  and  finally,  what  the 
Germans  said  about  it  all,  as  if  that  settled  the 
matter  completely. 

The  little  preacher  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
and  Bsid  very  quietly:  “Friend  Ritman,  you 
seem  to  start  out  with  the  notion  that  all  these 
variations  and  blemishes  of  which  you  speak 
were  in  the  original  manuscripts,  and  were  put 
there  by  the  inspired  men  who  wrote  the  books. 
How  did  you  find  that  out!  Is  not  that  a 
point  to  be  settled  at  the  outset !  And  bow  can 
you  be  so  positive  about  something  that  you 
never  saw,  and  that  no  other  man  has  ever  seen 
for  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  years !” 

“Why,”  said  Ritman  quite  vehemently,  “one 
of  the  critics  has  found  a  place  in  the  story  of 
the  Deluge,  and  another  has  found  two  places 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  another  several  in 
the  Chronicles,  where  the  error  must  have  been 
in  the  original;  and  I  believe  that  some  Ger¬ 
man  has  found  several  more,  though  I  do  not 
remember  them  just  now.  You  cannot  possibly 
prove  that  these  mistakes  were  not  there  from 
the  beginning;  I  challenge  you  to  do  it.”* 

The  little  preacher  replied:  “Does  it  not  seem 
to  you  a  singular  thing  that  God  should  have 
prepared  a  Book  for  the  instruction  and  use  of 
mankind,  in  a  matter  so  important  as  salva¬ 
tion,  and  should  have  suffered  that  Book  to  be 
so  full  of  errors,  when  He  could  have  made  it 
absolutely  flawless!  Do  you  think  it  necessary 
that  when  God  says  anything  He  should  fall 
into  our  poor  way  of  making  mistakes  and  tell¬ 
ing  what  is  not  true !  When  you  remember 
what  His  object  in  making  a  revelation  is,  do 
you  not  think  that  such  an  object  requires  that 
the  revelation  should  be  wholly  and  altogether 
in  accordance  with  facts!  And  do  you  really 
believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  stood  by  and  saw 
Paul  falling  into  that  palpable  blunder  about  a 
matter  which  every  Hebrew  boy  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  in  that  age, 
and  did  not  correct  him,  refraining  because  he 
saw  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  would  be 
better  with  this  blunder  in  it  than  it  would 
have  been  without  it!  What  is  your  general 
notion.  Lawyer  Ritman,  about  the  relations  of 
God  to  the  Bible,  and  His  purposes  and  methods 
in  preparing  it!” 

“This  is  all  a  priori  reasoning,”  said  the 
lawyer,  “and  it  proves  nothing  on  the  point  in 
question.  What  I  afiSrm  is  not  what  God 
could  do,  or  might  do  if  Be  wished,  but  what 
He  has  actually  done.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  Bible  is  full  of  mistakes,  and  that  these 
were  there  from  the  first,  and  that  God  wanted 
to  have  it  so,  just  as  it  is.  You  must  make 
your  theory  of  inspiration  square  with  that 
fact,  anyway.” 

“  Your  theory  of  inspiration  must  be  a  very 
queer  one,”  said  the  little  preacher,  with  a 
smile,  “though  I  can  hardly  make  out  from 
your  statements  what  it  is,  or,  in  fact,  whether 
you  have  any.  I  cannot  imagine  God  inspiring 
a  man  like  Paul  to  write  down  mistakes  and 
errors  in  the  Bible,  when  He  could  just  as  well 
have  influencei^ .  the  Apostle  to  write  down  the 
exact  truth.  But  you  are  familiar  as  a  lawyer 
with  what  you  call  presumptive  arguments,  and 
I  think  you  must  admit  that  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  God,  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ,  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  divine  revealer  of  truth, 
would  justify  the  inference  that  the  Book  He 
has  given  to  be  our  guide  to  holiness  and  heaven, 
is  errorless  rather  than  the  opposite.  These 
reasonings  are  not  a  priori  as  you  call  them ; 
they  rest  on  the  fundamental  facts  which  I 
have  just  named,  and  are  nut  to  be  set  aside  in' 
the  interest  of  any  theory.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  rest  the  matter  here.  I  challenge  your  state¬ 
ment  that  there  were  errors  in  the  original 
manuscripts,  and  ask  you  to  prove  it.  The 
Bible,  like  any  criminal  on  trial,  is  to  be 
treated  as  innocent  until  it  is  proved  guilty, 
true  until  it  is  proved  to  be  false.” 

“But  look  at  these  mistakes,”  said  Ritman, 
“and  explain  them  if  you  can.”  And  he  quoted 
several  more,  which  he  had  gleaned  recently 
from  some  English  deist  of  the  last  century,  and 
had  used  with  great  effect  in  his  most  recent 
lecture. 

“  Well,  ”  said  the  little  preacher,  “  let  us  lx>ok 
carefully  at  this  matter  of  alleged  error.  I  take 
the  ground  that  many  of  these  mistakes,  as 
you  call  them,  are  not  mistakes  at  all,  but  are 
simply  varieties  in  the  way  of  statement,  such 
as  the  several  writers  would  naturally  fall  into, 
but  which  in  no  way  affect  the  essential  truth 
of  what  is  stated.  You  seem  to  me  to  lose 
si^t  of  the  difference  between  inerrancy  and 
mere  verbal  exactness.  You  seem  to  imagine 
tbat  inerrancy  must  be  verbal,  word  for  word, 
letter  for  letter,  or  it  is  not  inerrancy  a(  all. 
I  admit  that  the  Old  Testament  quotations,  for 
example,  are  not  given  to  us  literatim,  but 
only  claim  that  they  are  so  quotea  as  never  to 
mislead  intelligent  readers.  Are  you  not  fight¬ 
ing  a  theory  of  mechanical  inspiration,  which 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nobody  holds!  Strict 
verbal  exactness  is  not  necessary  to  true  accu¬ 
racy  in  fact  or  in  doctrine.” 

“Then  again,”  continued  the  little  preacher, 
“I  remember  tbat  we  live  in  a  country  and  an 
age  so  unlike  those  in  which  the  books  were 
written,  that  we  cannot  always  understand 
just  what  they  say.  The  more  I  look  into  tj;ie 


matter,  the  more  I  realize  not  only  my  own  ig¬ 
norance,  but  even  that  of  the  critics  as  to  many 
I  of  these  alleged  errors.  Often  it  is  the  reader 
not  the  book  that  makes  the  mistake.  ” 

“  But  if  you  should  explain  away  my  difficulty 
in  part  by  this  process,"  said  Ritman,  “there 
are  other  errors  which  you  cannot  explain. 
Take  the  Books  of  Chronicles  for  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  books  con¬ 
tradict  the  Books  of  the  Kings  in  many  matters 
of  statistics,  and  if  the  latter  are  true,  we  can 
account  for  the  former  only  by  supposing  that 
the  writer,  though  inspired,  wanted  to  make 
the  largest  story  possible  for  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  so  exaggerated  the  facts,  and  in 
reality  wrote  what  was  not  true,  knowing  it 
to  be  not  true.”  _ 

“If  this  were  really  so,”  said  the  little  preach¬ 
er  seriously,  “I  should  be  obliged  to  throw  the 
Books  of  the  Chronicles  out  of  the  Canon,  for  I 
do  not  see  how  books  written  by  such  a  man 
for  such  a  purpose  could  be  in  any  sense  author¬ 
ized  by  God  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  this  case  illustrates  another  important  ex- 
{ilanation  which  I  ask  you  to  consider.  When 
1‘^emeniber  that  these  books  were  written  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  for  many  centuries 
they  were  preserved  by  the  slow  and  uncertain 
process  of  copying  from  hand  to  hand,  I  incline 
to  think  that  a  very  large  number  of  your  mis¬ 
takes  can  be  accounted  for  by  this  fact.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  comparative  study  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  earlier  and 
later,  has  already  furnished  some  interesting 
explanations  of  this  sort.  And  how  do  you 
know  but  that  every  error  such  as  you  describe 
may  have  come  into  the  text  in  some  such  way 
as  this!" 

“Ah,*”  said  Lawyer  Ritman,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  “  that  is  something  you  cannot  prove. 
Show  me  juat  when  and  how  these  errors  got 
in,  and  I  will  accept  your  explanation,  other¬ 
wise,  I  shall  maintain  that  they  were  all  there 
from  the  beginning.” 

“Frankly,  let  me  confess,”  replied  the  little 
preacher,  “  that  I  cannot  tell  you  just  when  and 
just  bow  these  mistakes  xrept  into  the  sacred 
books.  But  I  put  my  supposition  over  against 
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The  Prototype  of  Hamlet,  and  Other  Shakes¬ 
pearian  Problems.  By  William  Preston 
Johnston.  New  York:  Belford  Company. 

A  very  interesting  and  well- conceived  book. 
This,  any  book  about  Hamlet  must  needs  be,  to 
justify  its  existence  at  all,  and  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Johnston’s  book  is  abundantly  justified. 
Hamlet,  however,  is  not  the  only  subject  of 
the  volume,  and  Mr.  Johnston’s  views  as  to  the 
prototype  of  that  much  be  studied  work,  do  not 
appear  until  the  last  chapter,  after  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  discussion  of  other  things.  The 
study  of  literature  in  general  finds  a  place  in 
the  opening  chapter,  as  leading  up  to  the  study 
of  Shakespeare.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Johnston 
gives  some  sound  advice ;  among  other  things 
worth  noting  in  these  piping  times  of  criticism 
that  literature  is  to  oe  studied  in  literature 
and  not  in  what  is  said  about  it.  The  book,  of 
course,  would  not  be  complete  without  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  authorship  of  Hamlet,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  first  of  the  three 
casts  of  that  play.  The  decision  in  both  in¬ 
stances  is  in  favor  of  Shakespeare,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  one  else  who 
could  have  done  the  work.  Hamlet’s  madness  is 
also  discussed,  so  far  at  least  as  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  that  very  sensible  point,  too 
much  overlooked  by  critics,  that  Hamlet  dis¬ 
tinctly  informs  us  from  the  beginning  that  his 
madness  is  feigned,  and  even  those  whom  he 
desires  to  deceive  by  it,  are  not  so  very  per-* 
fectly  deceived  after  all.  The  special  interest 
and  originality  of  the  work  are  found ‘in  the 
last  chapter,  where  Mr.  Johnston  very  cleverly 
argues  for  finding  the  prototype  of  Hamlet  in 
the  murder  of  Darnley  by  Bothwell,  and  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  ides  is  striking,  and 
the  contention  very  ably  maintained. 

The  Youno  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany. 
A  Study  in  Character  Development  on  a 
Throne.  By  Harold  Frederic.  With  Por¬ 
traits.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1891.  11.25. 


The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom.  A.  D. 

789  to  A.  D.  888.  By  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 

F. 8.A.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1891. 

That  most  delightful  book.  The  Dawn  of  His¬ 
tory,  of  which  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  (if  memory 
serves)  wrote  the  greater  part,  in  collaboration 
with  a  sister  and  brother,  has  prepared  readers 
to  expect  much  from  the  present  work.  Mr. 
Keary’ s  preface  informs  us  that  the  book  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1887,  but  was  kept  back 
in  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  a  work 
by  Mr.  Du  Cbaillu,  bearing  the  title  he  had 
chosen  for  his  own.  Happily,  Mr.  Du  Cbaillu’ s 
book  proved  to  treat  of  an  entirely  different 
branch  of  the  subject  of  early  Scandinavian 
history,  and  in  no  wise  impinged  upon  the  field 
of  this  very  thoughtful  and  very  charming  work. 
When  we  say  charming,  we  mean  not  for  the 
popular,  but  for  the  serious  reader.  Mr.  Keary’ s 
purpose  in  his  book  is  not  the  clothing  of  an¬ 
cient  lore  with  romance,  but  the  discerning  be¬ 
tween  solid  and  sober  truth  and  the  romance 
in  which,  in  the  formative  period  of  every  peo¬ 
ple,  history  is  always  veiled.  But  he  does 
this  in  no  dry,  matter-of-fact  light.  He  rec¬ 
ognizes,  no  one  better  chan  be*,  the  poetry 
which  is  the  essential  truth  of  all  life,  ancient 
or  modem.  And  therefore  the  sobriety  and 
discernment  of  his  narrative  never  become  the 
dull  or  the  commonplace.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  valuable  a  book  was  compressed  by 
means  of  thin  (though  good)  paper  and  close 
type  into  a  single  volume.  It  deserves  two  or 
even  three  volumes,  and  in  that  form  would 
have  found  twice  as  many  readers. 

In  Memoriam  Samuel  Field.  Bom  August  12, 

1823,  Died  January  9,  1891. 

This  book  (not  published)  contains  the  account 
of  the  funeral  services  of  a  good  man,  an  elder 
in  our  Church,  a  manager  in  many  benevolent 
institutions,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation;  followed  by  expressions  of  respect  and 
appreciation  from  many  men,  public  and  pri 
vate,  who  appreciated  his  worth  and  who 
mourn  his  loss.  These  are  followed  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  naemorial  services  held  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  after  his  death  in  the  church  of  which  he 


yours,  and  say  in  all  soberness  that  I  would 
rather  cherish  my  hypothesis,  than  to 
hold  your  view,  with  all  the  serious  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  follow  upon  it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  protect  yourself  by  saying  that 
these  errors,  found  as  you  affirm  in  the  original 
manuscripts,  relate  only  to  incidental  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  things,  and  that  there  are  no  errors 
as  to  doctrine  or  duty  in  the  Bible.  But  bow 
can  you  prevent  the  next  man  from  going 
fa'rther,  and  affirming  that  there  are  doctrinal 
or  preceptive  errors  also  in  many  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  and  then  claiming  the  right  to  accept 
or  reject  just  whatever  trath  or  injunction 
suits  his  own  taste !” 

“That  is  a  difidculty  I  had  not  thought  of,” 
said  Ritman.  “I  see  that  any  other  man  has  as 
muck  right  to  draw  his  line,  as  I  have  to  draw 
mine,  and  that  my  doctrine  of  errancy  can  be 
carried  much  heyond  me.  But  let  me  ask  you 
another  question :  If  the  Scriptures  were  origi¬ 
nally  free  from  error,  as  you  say,  why  did  not 
God  keep  them  free  through  all  the  ages,  down 
tO'^ur  time,  so  that  there  would  be  none  of 
thes6  things  in  them  which  now  trouble  us  so 
mlf5h!  Ought  -not  all  the  copyists  and  tran¬ 
scribers  to  have  been  inspired,  as  well  as  the 
original  writers!  And  moreover,  how  can  we 
get  along  with  a  Bible  which  by  your  own  con¬ 
fession  has  some  mistakes  and  some  contradic¬ 
tions  in  it  now !” 

“These  are  serious  and  practical  questions,” 
said  the  little  preacher,  “and  I  will  give  you,  in 
a  word,  my  answer  to  them.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  inspiration  is  of  the  nature  of  mira¬ 
cle,  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  always  in  the  world,  any  more  than 
Christ  could  have  remained  here  always.  Mira¬ 
cle  and  inspiration  both  give  way  at  last  to 
providence,  and  I  believe  that  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence  has  been  exercised  toward  the  Bible  with 
singrular  care  through  ill  the  ages.  And  morel 
over,  I  confess.  Friend  Ritman,  that  I  have 
great  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  after  all, 
tha  variations  and  mistakes  on  which  you  have 
dwelt  so  much,  are,  in  fact,  so  few  and  of  such 
small  importance.  They  furnish  a  fine  field  for 
the  skeptics,  and  an  equally  fine  field  for  the 
critics,  but  really  they  have  never  disturbed  my 
fa^th  very  much,  even  when  I  could  not  always 
understand  them,  and  I  find  myself  resting 
more  and  more  in  the  happy  conviction,  that 
notwithstanding  every  such  perplexity,  the 
Bible  is  the  unerring  and  infallible  Word  of 
God  to  my  soul.”  And  while  he  said  this,  there 
was  a  tender  glistening  in  his  eye,  and  a  soft 
and  winning  tone  in  his  voice  that  stirred  up  a 
new  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Ritman,  and  made 
him  almost  sorry  that  he  had  gone  so  far. 

After  a  little  pause,  be  said:  “Your  view  of 
the  matter  may  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  see  tbat 
the  Bible  claims  inspiration  for  itself  half  as 
strongly  as  the  theologians  and  the  Church 
claim  inspiration  for  it,”  And  then  he  quoted 
again  the  passages  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
founded  Dr,  Bluefield. 

The  little  preacher  took  him  gently  by  the 
hand  and  said:  “There  is  much  more  in  the 
Bible  than  you  think  to  support  the  doctrine 
of  its  full  inspiration  and  infallibility.  I  advise 
you  to  read  again,  not  only  those  passages 
which  froQ. have  quoted,  but  much  more  of  the 
same  tApor.  Xnd  besides  this,  remember  that 
it  is  not  God’s  way  to  be  saying  much  about 
what  He  is  doing.  He  just  does  the  thing,  and 
leaves  us  to  find  out  by  happy  experience  what 
He  has  done.  He  speaks,  and  expects  us  to  rec¬ 
ognize  His  voice.  The  more  lovingly  you  read 
His  Book,  the  mure  will  you  see  Him  in  it,  in 
its  form  and  words  as  well  as  in  its  substance, 
in  what  seems  incidental  as  in  what  seems 
essential ;  and  your  list  of  mistakes  and  contra¬ 
dictions  will  grow  all  the  while  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  your  confidence  in  the  whole  Book 
as  divine,  greater  and  greater;  and  may  God 
bless  you  in  the  reading.” 

At  this  the  little  preacher  and  his  friends, 
who  had  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
discussion,  went  their  way,  and  Lawyer  Ritman 
gave  up  his  next  appointment  for  a  lecture  and 
went  to  his  home,  a  wiser,  and  perhaps  a  bet¬ 
ter  man.  _ 

P.  S.  —  Anent  those  pantaloons,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  tbat  Dr  .'Bluefield  carried  them  himself 
the  next  day  to  Snipson,  the  tailor,  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  paJpable  rip.  To  his  sur¬ 


prise,  Snipson  said,  “  That  is  no  rip  at  all ;  it 
was  there  from  the  beginning.  I  make  all  my 


pantaloons  now  with  rips  here  and  there,  instead 
of  sewing  them  up  tight  all  around.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Bluefield,  pantaloons  with  rips  in  them  are 
becomibg  quite  the  fashion.”  The  Doctor 
looked  Vt  him  for  a  moment,  and  turned  away 
in  a  hurry,  saying,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
“Snipson,  you  are  too  much  of  a  goose  ever  to 
be  much  of  a  tailor.” 


Mr.  Frederic  has  shown  himself  in  his  novels 
to  be  entirely  at  home  in  character-study.  His 
study  of  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  the  development  which  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  through  his  sudden,  and  until  almost 
the  last,  very  unexpected  call  to  that  position, 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  tinged  with  the 
color  of  the  novelist’s  imagination;  it  may  be 
none  the  less  correct  for  that.  There  is  no  such 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  human  nature  as 
a  well  practiced  and  well  controlled  imagina¬ 
tion;  else  Shakespeare  were  not  Shakespeare. 
Whatever  else  be  may  have  done,  Mr.  Frederic 
has  made  a  charmingly  readable  book  His 
estimate  of  the  Emperor  Frederic’s  character 
will  probably  surprise  many  readers,  and  some 
of  them  may  perhaps  wish  that  it  had  not  been 
based  so  largely  as  it  appears  to  be  upon  the 
revelations  of  the  novelist  Frey  tag;  revelations 
which  Mr.  Frederic  himself  characterizes  as 
showing  a  serious  lack  of  the  sense  of  .honor, 
since  the  Emperor  Frederic  was  Frey  tag’s  warm 
and  generous  friend.  His  picture  of  that  remark¬ 
able  change  in  the  point  of  view  and  purpose  of 
the  young  Emperor  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Bismarks,  and  the  adhesion  of  William  to 
the  views  and  aims  of  the  Christian  Socialists, 
is  vivid  and  interesting.  The  whole  book,  in 
fact,  is  vivid  and  interesting,  and  seems  to  be 
based  upon  a  good  deal  of  careful  study  of 
facts  and  their  meaning. 

The  People  of  the  Book.  From  the  Creation 
to  the  Death  of  Moses.  A  Bible  History  for 
Religious  Schools,  with  a  Useful  Appendix. 
By  Maurice  H.  Harris,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi 
of  Temple  Israel  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.  New 
York:  Philip  Cowen. 

There  can  be  no  better  aid  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  than  the  study 
of  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  devout  Jew. 
It  was  his  Jewish  birth  and  training  which 
gave  to  Edersheim’s  Life  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
to  his  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  its  high¬ 
est  value,  and  it  is  his  Hebrew  point  of  view 
which  makes  this  little  book  of  Dr.  Harris’ 
useful  not  only  for  Jewish  children,  but  for 
the  children  of  Christians.  The  treatment  is 
thoroughly  ethical,  that  being  in  Dr.  Harris’ 
opinion  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  each  subject 
has  therefore  been  made  the  medium  of  a  moral 
lesson.  A  good  deal  of  elementary  archseolegy 
is  interspersed  through  the  volume.  There  is  a 
good  map,  and  the  appendix  contains  among 
other  things  the  Jewish  calendar. 

The  Epic  of  Saul.  By  William  Cleaver  Wilkin¬ 
son.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
1891.  12.50. 

The  Professor  of  Literature  in  Rochester  has 
dwelt  long  and  lovingly  on  the  character  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  has  paid  a  visit  to  Palestine 
that  he  might  walk  in  his  footsteps  and  drink 
inspiration  from  the  scenes  in  which  he  walked. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  narrative  poem,  lofty  in 
tone,  devout  in  character,  revealing  much  in¬ 
sight  and  no  little  imagination.  To  rank  it,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  alongside  of  Browning, 
is  to  do  its  author  injustice,  by  challenging  a 
comparison  to  which  he  is  himself  too  good  a 
critic  to  willingly  submit  himself.  The  work 
has  not  the  strength  nor  the  depth  of  Browning, 
nor  has  it  the  exquisite  play  of  fancy  and  com¬ 
mand  of  language  of  Edwin  Arnold,  but  it  is 
a  work  of  real  value  and  of  no  little  interest, 
and  will  win  for  its  author  no  mean  place  in 
literature. 

Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them. 
By  John  B.  Grant.  With  Sixty-four  Plates. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1891. 
$1.50. 

Just  the  book  for  all  people,  whether  children 
or  grown  ups,  who  belong  to  the  “Eyes”  rather 
than  to  the  “No-Eyes”  family.  There  is  just 
enough  of  scientific  lore,  couched  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  to  help  to  intelligent  seeing.  There  are 
excellent  plates,  giving  (often  in  life  size) 
pictures  of  neaily  all  our  common  birds.  The 
descriptions  are  adequate  and  intelligible.  The 
little  book  is  well  made,  and  so  strongly  and 


was  an  office  bearer,  the  Walnut  street  Presby¬ 
terian,  Philadelphia,  and  resolutions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  mpeot  of  the  various  societies  and 
corporations  to  which  he  belonged.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  last  January,  our  Philadelphia 
correspondent  paid  to  him  his  tribute  of  affection 
and  regret.  • 

Chapters  on  the  'Theory  and  History  of 
Banking.  By  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

>  1891. 

The  author  here  gives  to  t!ie  public  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  teachings  on  this  practical  subject 
to  his  classes  in  political  economy.  The  title 
shows  that  the  subject  is  treated  both  histori¬ 
cally  and  theoretically.  The  text  is  abundant!^ 
annotated,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
the  author’s  authorities,  and  inviting  to  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  The  style  is  clear-  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Even  to  the  lay  reader,  a  subject 
which  migat  easily  become  dry,  is  invested 
with  lively  interest.  The  student  and  the  man 
perparing  for  practical  business  will  surely 
find  it  delightful  reading. 

Eight  Books  of  C.bsar’s  Galuc  War.  By 
William  Rainy  Harper,  Ph.D.,  and  Herbert 
Cushing  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 
New  York:  American'  Book  Company. 
$1.20. 

Some  admirable  features  distinguish  this 
from  other  text  books  of  Caesar.  Each  new 
word  is  printed  in  full-faced  type,  a  hint  to  the 
student  that  all  words  in  ordinary  type  claim 
to  be  old  friends,  whether  or  not  he  recognizes 
them  as  such.  Topics  for  study  are  given  after 
the  first  few  lessons;  word  lists,  a  special 
vocabulary  to  Book  Yll.,  grammatical  references 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  indexes  of  geographical 
and  proper  names,  and  a  number  of  plans  and 
illustrations,  makb  this  a  very  attractive  text 
book,  and  one  that  promises  to  be  exceptionally 
useful.  ' 

From  Ocean  to  Ocean,  or  the  March  of  the 
Salvation  Army  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  During  1890.  By  Commissioner  Bal- 
lington  Booth.  New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilovie. 

Mr.  Booth  takes  issue  with  the  common  per¬ 
suasion  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  religious  needs  of  America  as  of 
Europe.  He  certainly  makes  out  a  pretty  good 
case  for  its  claim  to  usefulness  in  this  country, 
setting  aside  all  comparisons.  The  book  has  no 
literary  pretensions.  It  is  largely  made  up  of 
undigested  matter,  newspaper  comments,  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation,  and  such  like,  illustrated 
with  coarse,  but  rather  spirited  wood  cuts.  The 
facts  it  gives,  however,  are  striking  and  inter¬ 
esting,  if  one  has  time  to  winnow  them  out. 

The  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Insight.  Being 
Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By 
Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  New  York: 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.  $1.50. 

•Popular  and  suggestive,  this  little  volume  of 
topical  studies  on  the  Sunday-school  lessons  of 
the  present  half  year  will  be  found  helpful  by 
the  Sunday-school  teacher  rather  than  by  the 
pupils  in  our  Sunday-school  classes.  It  will 
often  prove  to  be  just  the  thing  needed  to  put  the 
teacher  into  touch  with  the  essential  truth  of 
the  lessons. 

The  Daughter:  Her  Health,  Education,  and 
Wedlock.  Hbmely  Suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  By  William  M.  Capp,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis.  1891.  $1. 

Simple,  plain,  practical,  and  treated  with  a 
reserve  which  detracts  nothing  from  intelligihil- 
ity,  this  is  an  admirable  little  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  mothers,  and  of  young  women 
who  have  no  mother  to*  explain  to  them  those 
things  on  which  their  health  and  usefulness 
largely  depend.  'There  is  nothing  here  to  offend 
the  modesty  or  to  suggest  undesirable  thoughts. 

Along  the  Anataw.  The  Record  of  a  Cam¬ 
paign.  By  Mary  R.  Baldwin.  New  York: 
Hunt  and  Eaton.  1891.  90  cents. 


appropriately  bound,  that  it  will  come  to  little  a  temperance  story  of  a  better  order  than  the 
harm,  if  the  children,  taking  it  out  of  doors  for  common  run  of  temperance  stories.  While  some 
the  identification  of  some  unrecognized  warbler  of  the  characters  are  artificial  and  some  of  the 


or  chirper,  hopper  or  walker,  inadvertently 
leave  it  on  the  garden  seat  till  the  next  day. 

'Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.  By  W.  Cecil  Cotes. 
With  Twenty  Illustrations.  By  F.  H. 
Townsend.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1891. 

A  pleasant  accoimt  of  the  adventures  of  two 
English  girls,  not  on  a  “houseboat”  but  on  a 
downright,  unimstakable  canal  boat,  built  for 
business,  not  pleasure.  The  party  included 
also  a  young  man,  whom  the  title  (unlike  one 
of  the  girls)  ignores;  also  Mrs.  Bargee,  and 
various  more  or  less  temporary  characters. 
Where  the  methods  by  which  the  wit  of  this 
story  is  evolved  are  not  too  much  in  evidence, 
the  story  is  pleasant  reading. 


incidents  unnatural,  there  are  many  excellent 
ideas  on  the  subject  which  forms  the  motive  of 
the  book.  On  this  account  it  is  well  worthy  a 
place  in  the  Sunday-school  library. 

Looking  Forward  for  Young  Men.  'Their  In¬ 
terest  and  Success.  By  Rev.  George  Sumner 
Weaver,  D.D.  New  York:  Fowler  and 
Wells  Company.  1891.  $1. 

A  book  of  practical,  sensible  counsel  to  young 
men,  written  pleasantly,  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trative  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  well  known 
people,  adding  both  interest  and  persuasive 
power  to  the  book.  The  best  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  does  not  poison  the  mind  by  holding  up 
awful  warnings.  It  gives  pictures  of  which  it 
may  be  said.  Imitate  this,  not  Avoid  it. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  CALT1NI8H. 

By  B«t.  T.  K.  BkTis,  S.S. 

An  article  entitled  CalTinism  and  the  Bible, 
appeared,  not  lonfc  ago,  from  the  pen  of  the 
eminent  and  beloved  Dr.  Shedd.  It  represents 
very  fairly,  as  I  suppose,  the  position  of  -those 
brethren,  who,  before  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1890,  were  ,  opposed  to  making  any 
changes  in  our  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  he  says,  contains  certain  truths 
that  are  so  indisputably  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  their  acceptance  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  a  Christian,  llien  theie  are  other  truths 
which  are  implications  and  deductions  from 
these  cardinal  doctrines.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  class  of  truths  that  evangelical  Christen¬ 
dom  has  from  the  first  been  divided  into  two 
great  divisions.  In  respect  to  them,  the  ancient 
theologian  was  either  Augustinian  or  semi- 
Pelagian;  the  modem  theologian  is  either  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Arminian.  This  difference  has  for 
fifteen  centuries  crystaliaed  into  two  sharply- 
edged  types  ot  theology,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  one  will  out-reason  and  conquer  the  other. 
Calvinism  and  Calvinistic  denominations  will 
probably  continue  to  exist  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  so  will  Arminianism  and  Arminian  denom¬ 
inations.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  all 
evangelical  believers  will  belong  either  to  one 
dogmatic  division  or  the  other.  Only  these  two 
general  schemes  of  Christ!  in  doctrine  are  logi¬ 
cally  possible.  There  is  no  tertium  quid  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  and  the  choice  of 
an  individual  or  a  denomination  consequently 
lies  between  one  or  the  other. 

Even  if  there  is  no  tertium  quid,  logically, 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of 
the  Church’s  future,  as  Dr.  Shedd’ s  theory 
necessitates.  It  might  be  said,  just  here,  that 
the  fact  that  these  two  opposite  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  systems  raise  an  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  reunion  of  the  divided  forces  of  the 
Church,  creates  a  strong  presumption  against 
both  of  them,  and  against  that  philosophy  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  gives  rise  to  them. 
For  did  not  our  Lord  greatly  desire  and  fervent¬ 
ly  pray  that  His  followers  should  be  united  in 
order  that  the  world  might  believe,  on  Him? 
And  did  not  His  inspired  Apostle,  Paul,  ear¬ 
nestly  beseech  .Christians,  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  might  be  no 
divisions  among  them,  but  that  they  should 
be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment  f  And  has  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  been  awakening  in  all  churches 
high  hopes  of  a  closer  and  still  closer  union  ? 

I  am  not  an  Arminian,  but  a  Scriptural  Cal¬ 
vinist.  And  yet,  with  modesty  and  all  due 
deference  to  the  able  and  honored  men  of  Qod 
who  think  otherwise,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Calvinistic  system  may  be  modified.  This  mod¬ 
ification  is  desirable  and  necessary,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands  it ;  Ood  for¬ 
bid,  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  neither  guide 
nor  gauge  for  believers  in  the  Son  of  God,  but 
it  is  necessary,  because  the  Scripture^  and  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit, 
both  require  it.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  in  order  that  the  Arminian  revolt  may 
subside  and  come  to  an  end,  and  that  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christendom  may  come  closely  together  and 
join  forces  and  settle  down  to  the  one  great 
and  -  blessed  work  of  subduing  the  world  to 
Christ  and  His  doctrine. 

The  essential  points  in  the  Calvinistic  sys¬ 
tem,  Dr.  Shedd  says,  are  1,  total  depravity ;  9, 
tmeofidltlonal  election;  3,  irresistible  regenera¬ 
ting  grace;  4,  limited  atonement,  or  redemp¬ 
tion,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it ;  and  5,  the  certain 
perseverance  of  the  regenerate.  What  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  words : 
1,  total  or  utter;  2,  unconditional;  3,  irresisti¬ 
ble;  4,  limited,  and  5,  absolutely  certain.  For 
all  Christians  believe  in  the  fallen  and  lost  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  in 
the  necessity  fur  regenerating  grace,  in  the  great 
atonement  of  the  Cross,  and  in  the  truth  that 
none  will  be  saved  but  those  who  persevere. 

And  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  division  of 
evangelical  Christians  into  the  two  parties  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  arises  from  their  differing  in 
opinion,  not  as  to  the  essential  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  which 
are  only  “implications  and  deductions  from 
the  cardinal  doctrines,”  and  what  theologians 
mean  by  the  Calvinistic  system  is  that  logical 
chain  of  five  propositions,  each  one  of  which  is 
only  an  implication  or  deduction  from  some 
Bible  truth,  and  not  itself  a  doctrine  revealed, 
and  each  one  of  which  deductions  is  doubted  or 
denied  by  multitudes  of  enlightened  and  pious 
believers.  Now  may  we  not  admit  that  this 
system  might  be  modified,  or  even  abandoned, 
and  the  great  essential  truths  of  Christianity 
remain  unharmed  t 

But  I  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  the 
chain  of  five  propositions  might  be  broken, 
and  the  Calvinistic  system  of  the  theologians 
thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Bible,  the  Calvinism  of  the  people  of  God,  be 
undisturbed  and  unharmed. 

There  are  great  truths  taught  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  sovereignty  of  God,  His  eternal  pur¬ 
pose  and  plan.  His  universal  providence.  His 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  all  events. 
His  electing  grace,  whicb  may  well  be  regarded 
as  cardinal  truths.  From  these,  with  the  help 
of  the  truth  about  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
prevalence  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
renewing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  five 
propositions  of  the  Calvinistic  system  have 
been  derived  by  implication  and  deduction. 
The  first  five  of  these  great  truths  have  always 
been  preached  by  Calvinists  in  connection  with 
the  propositions  derived  by  logical  process  from 
them.  Arminians  and  others,  repelled  by  the 
five  points,  have  naturally  turned  away  at  the 
same  time  from  those  all  important  truths, 
from  which  the  hated  points  were  logically  de¬ 
rived.  These  fundamencal  trhths  in  theology 
have,  therefore,  been  left  very  much  in  charge 
of  Calvinists.  They  have  been  greatly  neglected 
by  others.  They  are  popularly  known  as  the 
I^esbyterian  doctrines.  Now  these  are  the 
mighty  truths;  these  truths  concerning  the 
living  God  nd  His  purposes,  so  far  as  He  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal*  them.  They  are  the 
granite  rocks  in  the  great  mountain.  They  are 
the  strong  bones  in  the  body  of  living  truth. 
They  have  given  to  Calvinistic  men  their 
strength  and  heroism.  They  have  given  to  Cal¬ 
vinistic  churches  their  grand  historic  record. 
They  account  for  the  pluck  and  endurance,  the 
sturdiness  and  staying  qualities  of  Calvinists. 
And  so  well  known  and  read  of  all  men  is  the 
moral  strength  and  grandeur  of  character  im¬ 
parted  by  faith  in  these  Calvinistic  truths,  that 
some  Arminians,  and  men  of  the  world  even, 
were  disturbed  and  rendered  anxious,  when  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  proposed  to  the  Church  a  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  the  idle  talk  of 
ignorant  people  was  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
going  to  discard  Calvinism.  For  all  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  men,  even  though  they  are  not 
Calvinists,  perhaps  not  Christians,  recognize  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  Calvinistic  element  in 
the  progress  of  liberty  and  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

But  let  all  men  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  immortal  truths  of  revelation  and  the  five 
propositions  which  separate  Calvinists  and 
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Arminians.  Several  ot  those  propositions 
might,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  set  aside, 
out  of  respect  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  with  in¬ 
finite  advantage  to  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
cause  of  human  salvation.  The  system  would, 
of  course,  be  impaired.  The  “beautiful  logical 
chain”  would  be  broken.  But  the  Calvinistic 
truths  of  the  Bible  would  remain  untouched. 
The  system  which  is  only.inferential,  which  is 
human  in  its  origin  and  rationalistic  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  might  be  abandoned,  and  the  truths 
which  have  made  Calvinists  mighty  and  invin¬ 
cible  in  many  a  land  and  on  many  a  field,  would 
remain  fresh,  vivifying,  and  omnipotent  as  ever. 
These  Calvinistic  truths,  and  whatever  truths 
in  the  Bible  are  essential  or  important  to  be 
known  by  perishing  men,  whether  they  are 
“hard”  or  soft,  welcome  or  unwqlcome,  popu¬ 
lar  or  unpopular,  if  they  are  revealed  truths 
and  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  saints  or  the 
salvation  of  the  perishing,  let  us  have  them  in 
our  Confession,  and  in  our  preaching  and  lives, 
let  us  make  more  of  them  than  ever  before. 
But  let  us  sue  to  it  that  the  Confession  con¬ 
tains  those  gracious  and  glorious  truths  which 
were  omitted  by  the  Westminster  divines  ob¬ 
viously,  because  they  could  not  be  logically  har¬ 
monized  with  the  system  of  the  five  points. 
Let  us  have  the  truth  that  God  has  a  compas¬ 
sionate  interest  in  all  men  as  guilty  and  lost 
sinners,  that  it  was  compassionate  love  for  a 
guilty  and  ill- deserving  world  that  led  Him  to 
send  His  beloved  Son  to  save  all  who  would 
receive  Him  as  their  crucified  Redeemer  and 
give  up  their  sins,  that  He  desires  that  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  shall  be  made  known  to 
every  intelligent  creature  in  the  world.  Let  us 
have  the  truth  that  Christ  was  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  God 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  any  that  perish, 
but  desires  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
The  insertion  of  such  truths  as  these  will  im¬ 
pair  the  integrity  of  the  system.  But  they  are 
the  truths  of  God’s  holy  Word.  They  are 
precious  Gospel  truths,  and  perishing  men  need 
them.  And  countless  thousands  of  enlightened 
and  loving  souls  in  the  Presbyterian  churches 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Bible  and  of  their  fathers, 
are  crying  out,  “  Oh,  insert  those  precious  gospel 
truths  in  our  Confession  and  catechism,  even 
if  it  does  impair  the  system.” 

Is  it  not  apparent  to  most  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons,  at  this  day,  that  it  is  somewhat  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  weave  a  logcial  system  out  of 
Bible  materials?  Is  it  possible  for  man,  with 
his  limited  faculties,  to  take  in  all  the  truth  ? 
Are  not  our  views  necessarily  partial  aind  limit¬ 
ed?  Within  certain  limits,  it  is  true,  our  facul¬ 
ties  may  and  must  be  used,  and  within  those 
limits  human  logic  is  reliable;  but  beyond  those 
limits  it  becomes  untrustworthy  and  leads 
astray.  There  is  a  disregard  of  logic  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  itself,  in  chapter  iii.,  section  1. 
And  all  Calvinistic  writers  when  they  come  to 
that  point,  the  reconciling  of  the  divine  foreor¬ 
dination  with  man’s  free  agency,  labor  to  show 
how  futile  human  reason  or  logic  is,  when 
applied  to  the  deep  things  of  God.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  thing,  then<  that  here  is  a  chain  of  five 
propositions,  called  the  Calvinistic  system, 
which  has  held  fast  bound  in  its  iron  grasp 
some  of  the  best  and  strongest  men,  and  for 
no  other  reason  than  that? it  is  logical? 

As  clear-headed  and  profound  a  Christian 
philosopher  as  we  have  had  in  this  century,  the 
author  of  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm, 
said:  “Logic  will  indeed  help  us  when  the 
terms  and  the  propositions  in  which  it  deals 
contain  only  such  notions  as  lie  within  the  grasp 
of  the  human  mind,  but  not  at  all  when  dispu¬ 
tation  arises  concerning  things  that  are  occult, 
or  that  touch  upon  the  infinite  and  the  unseen.” 
The  only  proper  attitude  for  man  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  and  of  any  communications  He 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  is  that  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  The  only  proper  use  for  us  to  make  of 
the  truths  graciously  revealed,  is  to  believe 
them,  and  to  take  them  into  our  hearts  and 
lives.  In  making  use  of  them,  as  they  were 
recorded  by  inspired  men,  we  should  allow 
Scripture  to  be  its  own  interpreter.  We  should 
let  one  truth  limit  and  modify  another. 

If  we  take  any  great  truth  by  itself,  it  is 
liable  to  run  away  with  us.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  concerning  the  sovereignty  of  God.  En¬ 
deavor  to  apply  that  truth  logically,  as  far  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  carried,  and  it  leads  to  fatal¬ 
ism.  The  only  way  to  escape  from  fatalism,  is 
to  do  as  the  Westminster  divines  did  when  they 
came  to  chapter  iii.  section  1  of  the  Confession, 
They  sacrificed  logic  to  truth.  Take  the  truth 
concerning  ipan’ s  free  agency,  and  apply  it  logi¬ 
cally,  as  far  as  it  may  be  carried,  and  see  where  it 
lands  vou.  As  one  looking  at  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  God’s  sovereignty,  and  using  His 
logical  faculty,  would  become  a  fatalist,  so  one, 
looking  at  them  from  the  standpoint  of  man’s 
free  agency,  and  using  his  logical  faculty, 
would  become  a  Pelagian.  And  yet  God’s  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  an  eternal  truth,  a  first  and  neces¬ 
sary  truth.  So  is  human  free  agency  a  first 
and  necessary  truth  in  religion  and  morals. 
And  each  one  is  needed  to  limit  and  modify  the 
other. 

The  important  truth  of  the  liberty  of  ’  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  human  society,  needs  to  be  limited 
by  the  truth  that  God  has  ordained  society  and 
civil  government,  or  it  leads  to  anarchy.  The 
truth  that  God  has  ordained  civil  government, 
needs  to  be  checked  by  the  other  truth  that 
the  individual  citizen  has  God-given  rights,  or 
tyranny  and  oppression  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  truth  that  in  the  beginning  Go(| 
creatod  all'  things,  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  truth  that  things  have  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  assumed  their 
present  forms.  But  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
if  true,  assuredly  needs  to  be  modified  by  the 
truth  concerning  the  all-wise  God’ s  creativjs  and 
directive  power. 

Men  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  working 
of  this  principle.  They  see  that  the  orderly 
march  of  worlds  is  secured  by  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  limiting  each  other.  The 
steady  advance  of  mankind,  under  the  human¬ 
izing  and  elevating  infiuences  of  Christianity, 
seems  to  be  secured  by  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  conservative  and  progressive  elements  in 
society.  We  h^  men  talking  of  the  necessity 
for  checks  and' balances,  in  the  world’s  daily 
work.  In  matters  of  belief  or  opinion  every¬ 
body  looks  for  and  expects  a  reaction  from  ex¬ 
tremes. 

The  Bible  utters  many  a  truth  without  stop 
ping  to  give  the  correlative  truth  which  modi¬ 
fies  it.  That  is  what  makes  it  the  most  para¬ 
doxical  book  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  end¬ 
less  disputes  and  controversies.  In  ore  place, 
it  says  that  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinnethnot.  In  another,  it 
declares  that  a  Christian  cannot  sin,  because  he 
is  born  of  God.  Our  Lord  at  one  time  says  that 
no  man  can  come  to  Him,  except  it  be  given 
him  of  the  Father,  or  except  the  Father  draw 
him.  At  another,  he  throws  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  their  coming  or  not  upon  sinners 
themselves:  “Ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that  ye 
might  have  life.”  In  one  passage  a  statment  is 
made  from  which  the  logical  inference  would  be 
that  if  sinners  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  Gospel, 
and  perish  in  their  sins,  it  is  because  God  does 
not  wish  to  save  them.  But  from  another  we 


learn  that  the  logical  inference  would  be  blas¬ 
phemous:  “As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  ther  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live:  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways, 
for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel’” 

Do  we  not  see  how  inapplicable  our  little  logic 
is  to  truths  revealed  as  they  are  in  the  Bible, 
and  how  mischievous  it  must  be  for  men  to 
construct  a  system  of  theology  on  logical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  then  go  to  the  Scriptures  to  search 
for  isolated  passages  to  sustain  their  proposi¬ 
tions  ? 

This  important  principle  of  allowing  one 
truth  to  limit  and  interpret  another,  seems  not 
to  have  been  apprehended  when  the  Calvinistic 
system  was  devised.  'Wise  and  good  men,  in 
former  times,  seem  not  to  have  dreamed  of  any 
better  way  fhan  to  apply  their  logical  faculty 
to  the  deep  things  of  God.  Hence  they  framed 
and  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations  the 
logical  system  wc  have;  but  was  it  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  precious  Gospel  truth  ?  Being 
a  partial  and  one-sided  view  of  Bible  truth,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  occasioned  un¬ 
necessary  difficulties  in  so  many  inquiring 
minds,  and  unecessary  conflicts  in  so  many 
honest  souls,  and  has  been  tbd  occasion  of  so 
many  bitter  controversies  and  divisions  in  the 
Church?  How  many  denominations,  with  de¬ 
fective  views  of  divine  truth,  have  owed  their 
origin  and  growth  to  the  fact  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  being  repelled  from  the  Calvinistic  churches 
by  the  jagged  points  of  the  five- linked,  barbed 
chain.  May  we  not  hope  that  an  application  of 
the  neglected  principle  I  have  referred  to  will 
soon  settle  many  perplexing  questions  of  the 
day?  Let  human  logic  take  a  back  seat,  and 
let  the  truth  of  the  living  God,  as  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  come  to  the  front,  and  oh,  how 
soon  strife  among  the  saints  may 'come  to  an 
end,  anil  the  long  divided  followers  of  Christ 
come  tonoiher  as  brethren. 

The  very  thought  of  our  beloved  Church  being 
diverted  from  the  work  of  Revision  by  any 
exciting  ]it  rsonal  question  which  has  come  up, 
having  no  connection  with  this,  and  of  far  less 
importance,  is  very  painful.  Why,  this  is  the 
question  of  the  age.  I  verily  believe  thaX  it  is 
the  most  important  movement  that  has  been 
inaugurated  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it 
has  to  do  with  the  view  men  take  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  and  of  His  thoughts  and  purposes 
in  reference  to  this  world  of  ours.  An  error 
here  is  frightful,  and  how  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  I  No  wonder  that  all  thoughtful  men 
are  looking  with  interest  and  solicitude  to  the 
staunch  old  Presbyterian  Church,  the  champion 
of  civil  liberty  and  the  champion  of  sound  doc¬ 
trine,  to  hear  what  she  will  say  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  question,  “Shall  we  leave  the  Con¬ 
fession  as  it  was  framed  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  teaching  what  men  at  that  time  honestly 
believed — that  God,  having  elected  some  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  provided  a  Redeemer  for  them, 
and  being  ph  ased  to  pass  by  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,’  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  provided 
no  Redeemer  and  no  atonement  for  them  ?  or 
shall  we  change  it,  and  say  what  all  Calvinists 
throughout  the  world  now  believe  and  preach 
that  the  ever  blessed  God  of  the  Gospel  has  a 
compassionate  interest  in  all  mankind,  yearns 
over  perishing  sinners,  as  a  mother  over  her 
wayward  son ;  desires  the  salvation  of  all,  and 
is  urgent,  with  all  the  urgency  of  a  loving 
and  tender-hearted  God,  for  His  believing  peo¬ 
ple  to  bestir  themselves  and  put  forth  the 
efforts  necessary  to  save  the  lost. 

The  truth  of  God’s  Word;  the  revival  of  pure 
religion;  the  preaching  of  the  glorious  Gospel, 
honestly,  earnestly,  and  with  power;  the  re¬ 
union  of  Christendom;  a  fresh  outburst,  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions;  more  varied  and  abounding  efforts^ 
save  the  lost  and  to  bring  unhappy  souls  out  of 
nature’s  darkness  into  the  light  and  liberty  and 
blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
Christ;  all  the  great  interests  of  Zion,  and  all 
the  precious  interests  of  a  sinful,  condemned, 
and  perishing  humanity,  are  vitally  conflected 
with  this  matter  of  infusing  more  of  the  life 
and  love  and  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  into 
the  Confession  of  the  Prsebyterian  Church.  • 

Ah,  if  those  Westminster  divines  were  living 
to-day,  how  quick  and  eager  would  they  be  to 
reconstruct  the  Confession,  for  they  were  honest, 
earnest,  clear-headed,  and  brave-hearted  men, 
who  kept  abreast  of  their  times.  They  knew 
what  they  believed,  and  how  to  express  it,  so 
that  all  men  would  understand  them;  and  they 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They 
lived  and  preached  up  to  the  light  they  had, 
and  surely  if  they  were  living  now,  they  would 
be  and  do  the  same. 

But  how  is  it  with  us  Presbyterians  of  1891  ? 
With  all  the  flood  of  light  that  our  God  has 
shed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  since 
1649,  with  all  the  forces,  subtle  and  potent, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  many  gener¬ 
ations,  to  enable  us  to  see  just  where  the  flaw 
in  Calvinism  is,  and  where  the  might  of  its 
great  power  is  hidden,  and  to  move  us  to  swift 
action,  here  we  are  dilly-dallying  and  hesitating 
whether  we  shall  bring  our  Confession  into 
fuller  harmony  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  faith  that  is  everywhere  preached 
amongst  us. 

Here  we  are,  many  of  us,  satisfied  that  we 
and  our  sons  should  continue  to  stand  up  and 
avow  before  heaven  and  earth  that  we  “  receive 
and  adopt  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Faitl)”  as  a  full  and  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Him  who 
“so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

Ah,  that  we  only  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  of  John  Knox  and 
John  Calvin  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  more  of 
their  profound  reverence  and  lov§  for  the  Word 
of  God,  and  more  of  their  contempt  for  the 
traditions  and  additions  of  men.  How  quickly 
and  gladly  in  the  broad  light  of  this  day  would 
we  seek  to  baptize  the  Confession  of  our  Faith 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  of  kindness,  of  human¬ 
ity,  by  saturating  it  with  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  regarding  God’s  pity  and  love  for  a 
benighted  and  lost  world,  and  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
suffering  the  bitter  agonies  of  the  Cross,  tasting 
death  for  every  man,  and  excluding  from  it  all 
that  conflicts  with  the  truth  concerning  God’s 
amazing  love. 


The  College  for  Young  Ladies  at  Oswego, 
Kan.,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Neo¬ 
sho,  was  established  in  1880  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  giving  thorough  instruction  to  the 
daughters  of  home  missionaries  and  of  checking 
the  tide  which  was  csirrying  Protestant  girls 
into  convent  schools.  It  has  made  steady 
progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends,  having  graduated  two  classes  of  high 
standing.  The  rates  of  board  and  tuition  have 
been  made  as  low  as  fiossible  to  the  home  mis¬ 
sionaries,  |175  covering  all  expenses.  But  this 
summer  some  earnest  Christian  girls  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Principal  for  admittance  to  the 
College  whose  entire  year’s  work  in  teaching 
has  only  yielded  from  |75  to  $100.  Must  we 
refuse  them  ?  We  have  no  endowment,  nothing 
to  provide  for  such  an  emergency.  Will  not 
some  one  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  with 
abundance  supplement  these  small  earnings  and 
so  help  these  young  girls  to  take  their  places  as 
workers  in  this  wide  field?  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  Principal  of  Oswego  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas. 


18  IT  PROFITABLE! 

To  the  Editor  Evanqkust: 

'  May  a  layman  ask  ^the  above  question  rela¬ 
tive  to  4he  pending  discussion  upon  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  effect  of  the  current  articles  in  the  line 
of  Dr.  Briggs  in  the  August  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  that  of  Dr.  M.  R. 
Vincent  in  T'hb  Evanoeubt  of  August  20th, 
must  be  to  unsettle  believers,  rather  than  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  instruct  them ;  and  if  this  be  true 
of  believers,  how  much  more  true  of  unbeliev¬ 
ers.  Indeed,  are  they  not  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  salvation  of  souls?  All  things, 
however  true,  are  not  wise,  nor  are  they  unto 
edification:  The  discussion  is  largely  a  matter 
of  theological  gymnastics.  It  appears  very  like 
the  familiar  dispute  of  the  two  Iriends,  coming 
from  opposite  directions,  over  the  sign,  and 
about  as  fruitful  of  good.  I  apprehend  that 
if  both  the  parties  could  be  gotten  down  to 
common  ground,  there  would  be  found  to  be 
about  as  much  difference  between  them  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two  friends  over  the  sign.  In  the 
meantime,  the  masses  are  reading  these  dis¬ 
cussions  in  great  earnestness, and  are  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  the  Scriptures  are,  in  very 
deed,  the  inspired  Word  of  Ood.  And  if  not  all 
inspired,  what  part  is,  and  what  part  is  not  in¬ 
spired,  and  who  shall  decide  what  is  inspired  and 
what  is  not  inspired?  It  is  obvious  that  our 
“  errorists,  ”  having  established  their  pet  theory 
of  Biblical  errors,  these  questions  become  at 
once  of  vital,  nay,  of  transcendent  importance. 
And  here  is  the  mischief  of  the  discussion,  and 
mind  you,  it  is  a  discussion  inaugurated  and 
maintained  .by  the  errorists  themselves,  that 
they  leave  us  in  the  fog.  They  sneer  at  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  “traditionalism,”  but 
what  do  they  give  us  in  place  of  it.  They 
say  the  errors  are  not  material,  and  do  not  in 
the  least  affect  their  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 
If  this  is  true,  why  the  discussion  ?  Is  it  much 
ado  about  nothing?  Why  do  they  not  tell 
us  why  the  errors  are  not  material,  and  why 
they  do  not  affect  their  faith  ?  Common  folk  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  is  infallible  and  His  Word  must 
be  also  infallible.  If  this  is  not  true,  and  His 
Word  actually  contains  errors — some  claim  a 
multitude  —  why  does  this  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  inspiration?  For  who  shall  decide 
what  is  error  and  what  is  not  error  ?  Dr.  Briggs 
says  in  the  North  American  Review  that  the 
best  scholarship  has  determined  by  the  laws  of 
the  “Higher  Criticism,”  among  other  things, 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses. 
That  is  what  Ingersoll  says,  and  he  claims  to 
prove  it  by  saying  that  the  Pentateuch  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  an^d 
obviously  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  death.  The  puerility  of  such 
argument  answers  itself.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  Lord,  who  probably  was  “not  up” 
on  the  Higher  Criticism,  constantly  speaks  of 
and  quotes  the  “tow  of  Moses,”  meaning  the 
Pentateuch.  If  it  be  said  that  this  does  not 
sustain  the  claims  of  the  books  of  the  “law” 
to  Moses’  authorship,  because  it  does  not  show 
that  Moses  actually  wrote  them,  then  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  force  that  General  Grant  is  not 
the  author  of  his  Memoirs,  because  it  is  said  that 
he  di  1  not  write  them,  in  the  sense  of  doing 
the  manual  labor,  and  that  much  of  that  they 
contain  was  written  by  others.  Yet  I  suppose 
the  higher  critics  would  hardly  deny  Grant’s 
authorship. 

Of  the  same  flimsy  character  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  errors  in  Scripture.  Take  the  familiar 
illustration  used  by  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  article 
referred  to  above,  oi  the  differences  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  Gospel  statements  of  the  superscription 
upon  the  Cross  of  Jesus.  Matthew’s  reads  “This 
is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews”;  Mark’s,  drop¬ 
ping  off  the  first  three  words,  reads  “  The  King 
of  the  Jews”;  Luke’s,  differing  from  Matthew 
by  omitting  the  word  Jesus,  thus,  “This  is  the 
King  of  the  Jews,”  and  John’s  written  nearly 
forty  years  later  to  the  Gentile  world,  “  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.”  But  this  is  not  an 
argument  for  errors  at  all.  The  claim  that  these 
various  readings  demonstrate  Scriptural  error, 
is  simply  absurd:  nor  can  Dr.  Vincent  fairly 
thrust  this  into  the  mouth  of  his  staid  oppo¬ 
nent,  the  Doctor.  No  argument  or  statement 
is  to  be  charged  with  error  unless  the  alleged 
error  is  material  to  such  argument  or  state¬ 
ment,  and  be  demonstrated  to  be  untrue. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  true  of  this  illus¬ 
tration.  There  is  no  disagreement  between 
them.  The  omissions  or  .variations  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  wording  of  the  superscription  are  wholly 
immaterial,  since  the  inspired  'Word  is  not 
chronicling  a  sign- board,  but  the  stupendous 
fact  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  thereby. 

Take  another  illustration ,  A  reporter  of  “  The 
World”  writing  up  the  latest  hanging,  says  the 
hangman  adjusted  a  rope  ‘about  the  victim’s 
neck  and  drew  down  the  black  cap,  etc. ;  The 
Tribune’s  reporter  says,  The  hangman  drew 
down  the  cap  and  adjusted  a  hempen  noose, 
etc.  Now  according  to  these  higher  critics,  one 
of  these  reporters  has  committed  a  grave  error. 
Both  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  since  in  their 
view  the  material  fact  of  the  statements  centres 
around  the  rope,  its  quality,  and  the  order  of 
adjustment  of  cap  and  rope,  the  hanging  being 
of  no  moment!  Dr.  Vincent  wins  a  victory 
over  his  staid  opponent,  “the  Doctor,”  almost 
as  valiant  and  bloodless  as  those  of  the  world- 
renowned  Sancho  Panza.  However,  I  imagine 
most  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  would 
prefer  to  represent  themselves  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  the  Doctor’s  “hard  hitter”  Ritman.  The 
latter’s  argument  is  a  pettifogging  one  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  is  smart  only  in  his 
ability  to  dodge.  That  may  be  the  Doctor’s 
conception  of  “hard  hitting,”  and  it  has  one 
advantage,  it  is  generally  safe. 

No  lawyer  will  admit  the  divine  authority 
(the  inspiration)  of  Scripture,  and  then  straight¬ 
way  assert  that  on  the  vital  question  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  Scripture  is  not  an  authority,  which  is 
just  what  he  makes  his  “hard  hitter”  do. 
Having  once  admitted  the  divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  he  is  ever  after  estopped  from  deny¬ 
ing  it.  Nay,  he  is  bound  to*  affirm  it  at 
all  stages  of  the  argument.  Hence,  when 
Scripture  says  of  itself,  “All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God”  (referring  then  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures),  he  is  bound  to 
accept  the  statement  as  final  and  conclusive. 
If  Scripture  be  of  divine  authority,  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard  in  its  own  behalf. 

This  does  not  force  the  argument  for  verbal 
inspiration  to  maintain  that  every  punctuation 
mark  is  in  its  right  place,  nor  that  all  language 
of  Scripture  in  immaterial  details  is  absolutely 
exact.  But  it  does  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  every  material  statement  of  divine 
truth  the  Scriptures  are  infallibly  correct.  And 
if  they  are  not,  we  have  nothing.  The  mischief 
these  higher  critics — so  called— are  doing,  is  in 
magnifying  into  errors  what  are  not  errors  at 
all,  and  thus  clouding  the  inspired  Word  with 
doubts.  God  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  but  necessarily  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  This  language,  or  vehicle,  could 
carry  this  truth  no  higher  than  itself.  Human 
language,  like  poor  humanity,  has  always  been 
more  or  less  infirm.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most 
o^the  so-called  errors  are  due  to  the  infirmities 


of  language,  and  that  if  we  could  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture  as  they 
were  used  when  the  divine  Word  was  given, 
very  many  supposed  errors  would  disappear. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  a  multitude  of  legal 
phrases  and  terms  have  wholly  changed  mean- 
ins — some  to  a  meaning  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  original — within  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  For  example,  take  the  familiar  word 
“let,”  used  in  every  lease.  In  its  origin,  it  was 
synonymous  with  “hinder.”  The  old  forms 
abound  in  the  phrase  “  without  let  or  hindrance.  ” 
How  easy,  in  the  light  of  the  present  use  of 
these  words,  to  charge  the  old-time  lawyers 
with  errors.  But  I  did  not  desire  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  but  rather  to  enter 
my  protest  against  a  discussion  that  I  believe 
to  be  not  only  profitless, but  in  reality  concerning 
differences  that  are  of  little,  if  any,  vital 
moment,  being  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  It 
is  doing  very  great  harm  in  that  it  tends  to 
unsettle  helievers,  and  is  a  stumhling-block  in 
the  way  of  Gospel  truth. 

F.  L.  Hitchcock. 


®l)c  Hdigious  Jprces. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  touches  upon  Summer 
Conferences,  an  institution  that  has  come  to 
stay.  But  then  there  are  Conferences  and  Con¬ 
ferences,  and  our  contemporary  seems  to  have 
the  doubtful  ones,  that  go  up  like  a  balloon,  or 
it  may  be  a  rocket,  and  explode  after  a  little 
season,  chiefly  in  mind: 

The  old  Concord  School  of  Philosophical  Cul¬ 
ture,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  we  believe  has  died  out.  Dr.  Harris 
could  not  sustain  the  platform  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
and  its  rotten  planks  fell  through,  letting  the 
school  to  the  ground.  But  Plymouth  has  its 
ethical  school,  in  which  strange  birds  sit  on  the 
same  roost  and  caw  at  each  other  in  delightful 
fashion.  Our  President  Andrews  of  Brown 
University  sits  vis  a  vis  with  Dr.  Felix  Adler. 
Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman,  on  Church  unity, 
offsets  Dr.  De  Sola  Mendez  on  Judaism.  Rev. 
H.  Price  Collier  exalted  Unitarianism — no  ^s- 
ton  man  could  have  done  it  more  exquisitely — 
and  Fr.  Bodfish,  Catholic,  advertised,  did  not 
come  nor  send  regrets.  For  six  long  weeks,  in 
the  intense  summer  heat,  these  “  ethical  fellows” 
have  been  pondering  on  their  ethical  problems. 
The  difference  between  Concord  and  Plymouth 
is  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  ethics 
— there  it  was  philosophy,  here  it  is  ethics. 
There  it  was  Alcott,  here  it  is  Adler,  who 
doubtless  is  the  ablest  man  of  the  lot. 

The  Scientific  School  at  Cottage  City  runs  in 
different  lines.  Agassiz  Hall,  overlooking  the 
sea,  is  the  head  of  the  unchartered  university 
of  pedagogy.  Here  in  July  and  August  school 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  assemble 
by  hundreds  to  indulge  in  studies  belonging  to 
their  profession.  Hard  worked  teachers  come 
here  and  work  harder  than  at  home  in  January. 
Art,  science,  philosophy,  with  all  the  normal 
methods,  come  into  view.  Outside  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  the  men  find  a  little  time  for  fishing, 
boating  and  bathing,  while  the  young  ladies, 
very  school-marmish  in  look  and  deportment, 
adorn  the  bluffs  in  clusters,  with  their  sketch¬ 
ing  apparatus,  doing  up  the  distant  scenery  of 
Cape  Cod  and  taking  in  the  marine  views, 
which  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

We  take  no  note  of  the  camp-meetings  of 
various  sects  held  about  the  country.  They 
are  frequently  brief,  generally  useless,  and  may 
be  passed  without  comment. 

Doubtless  summer  conferences  will  increase. 
The  success  of  Chautauqua  and  Northfield  will 
inspire  movements  in  similar  directions,  until 
very  few  watering  places  and  summer  resorts 
will  be  without  their  pet  conference  scheme. 
Land  owners,  hotel  keepers,  as  well  as  loca¬ 
tors,  reformers  and  Christians,  will  promote 
them.  The  thing  is  in  the  air.  The  spirit  of 
conference-going  is  abroad,  and  the  thing  will 
have  its  run  like  the  measles  or  thi  itch.  The 
question  arises  as  to  the  good  of  these  summer 
conferences.  Is  it  wise  for  ministers  to  spend 
the  few  weeks  of  their  vacation  time  where 
they  are  obliged  tcT  do  more  thinking  than  at 
home,  keep  preaching,  lecturing  and  talking  all 
the  time?  Is  it  wise  for  school  teachers  to 
drop  their  books  in  the  city  and  run  into  the 
laborious  class-room  duties  of  the  summer  in¬ 
stitute?  Is  it  wise  for  people  who  go  from 
home  for  rest  and  recreation,  to  get  into  crowds, 
and  take  on  more  work  than  they  would  in  the 
city  ? 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  summer  confer¬ 
ence  is  the  carnival  of  cranks.  If  a  man  has 
any  crooked  notions  on  theologv,  socialism, 
ethics  or  philosophy,  he  generally  lets  them 
come  to  the  surface  in  a  summer  conference. 
If  a  fellow  has  a  balloon  to  send  up,  the  sum¬ 
mer  conference  is  a  good  area  from  which  to 
let  it  off.  It  is  a  grand  place  to  fly  a  theologi 
cal  kite.  O  that  Prof.  Briggs  had  only  been  at 
the  head  of  a  summer  conference  and  let  off  bis 
Inaugural  there?  Then  nobody  would  aave 
made  it  a  case  of  heresy.  Nobody  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  summer  conference.  If  it  lives,  it 
lives;  if  it  bursts,  it  bursts— that  is  all. 


The  Catholic  Review  has  this  severely  admon¬ 
itory  paragraph — quite  applicable  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  own  Church: 

Fool-parents  are  a  common  species  nowadays. 
The  naturalist  can  easily  locate  their  residence 
and  ascertain  their  mental  qualifications  by 
studying  the  boys  and  girls  who  parade  the 
city  avenues  and  haunt  the  parks  at  night  all 
nights  of  the  year.  The  ancient  honorable  cus 
tom  which  kept  all  children  in  the  house  after 
nightfall  has  fallen  into  disuse  through  the  nu¬ 
merical  increase  of  the  fool-parent.  The  fatal 
characteristic  of  this  creature  is  its  blind  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  virtue,  good  luck  and  wisdom  of 
its  own  progeny.  Other  parents  may  lose  their 
boys  and  girls  to  lives  of  sin  and  shame,  but 
the  fool  parent  is  positive  no  sin  or  shame  can 
touch  its  offspring.  Therefore  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  haunt  the  streets  and  parks  until 
midnight,  consorting,  innocently  enough  at  the 
start,  with  the  devil’s  innumerable  agents, 
finally  to  be  seized  body  and  soul  and  delivered 
to  destruction.  The  onl^  fate  that  awaits  the 
youQg  night-wanderer  is  the  fate  of  shame. 
And  the  fool-parent  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  sad  destiny  of  the  poor  children.  The  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Police  in  the  city  of  Newark  is 
looking  after  the  fool-parents’  children.  He 
has  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  girls  under 
sixteen  found  on  the  streets  without  proper 
escort  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 


The  Observer’s  “Augustus  Letters,”  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Stoddard,  abound  in 
interesting  glimpses  of  Spain  past  and  present, 
in  which  country  he  recently  travelled.  As  we 
are  to  have  a  Cathedral  here  in  New  York 
which  must  needs  be  a  long  time  in  building, 
we  quote  our  editorial  neighbor’s  description  of 
the  Cathedral  of  ancient  Tarragona,  “one  of  the 
most  noble  and  interesting  in  Spain”: 

The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury?  by  San  Olaguer,  and  work  was  continued 
on  it  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Like  many  such 
buildings,  it  was  never  completed,  but  enough 
has  been  finished  to  show  the  magnificent  and 
beautiful  plans  of  its  many  architects.  The 
building  is  approached  from  the  west  by  a 
steep  flight  of  eighteen  steps  which  lead  to  a 
wide  and  deeply-recessed  doorway  flanked  by 
two  massive  square  piers  crowned  by  pinnacles, 
and  over  whicb  is  a  glorious  rose  window. 
Around  the  bases  ot  these  piers  are  a  series  of 
little  decorated  arches,  and  just  above  are 
niches  for  twenty- one  statues  of  apostles  and 
prophets  under  Gothic  canopies.  A  number  of 
the  niches  are  vacant,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  a  tradition  that  the  old  saints  get  stiff  and 
weary  of  this  monotonous  position,  and  so  every 
hundred  years  one  of  them  comes  down  and 
disappears.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  cru¬ 
ciform,  with  three  naves,  of  which  the  miijdle 
one  is  lofty,  and  the  ro<rf  is  light  and  elegant. 
The  twenty  piers  are  massive,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  were  swathed  in  superb  old  tapes¬ 
tries.  Hare  says  that  some  of  the  tapestries 
which  decorate  the  walls  once  belonged  to  St. 
Paul’s  in  London,  and  that  they  were  sold  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  a  lot  of  other  church 
furniture !  The  carvings  throughout  the  church 
are  rich  and  in  exquisite  detail,  especially  those 
qf  the  high  altar,  where  you  may  observe  in¬ 
sects  hanging  from  intertwined  leaves,  and 
draperies  of  statues  of  saints  wrought  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  minuteness. 

The  cloisters,  however,  are  the  choicest  part 


of  the  Cathedral,  and  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  Spain.  The  door  by  which  you  enter  i»- 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  pillar  resting  on  a . 
base  of  intertwined  serpents,  and  its  caj^tal  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  carvings,  among 
which  is  the  adoration  of  the  magi;  above  this 
are  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  another  cap¬ 
ital  represents  the  three  magi  asleep  in  the- 
same  bed,  while  a  winged  herald  is  waking 
them  up  to  go  on  to  Bethlebem. 

The  detailed  architectural  and  carved  work 
of  these  cloisters  is  exquisite  and  curious.  The- 
upper  circle  of  one  of  the  pillars  is  extremely 
quaint.  There  are  two  scenes  carefully  carved. 
In  one,  some  mice  are  conducting  the  funeral 
of  a  cat,  which  is  borne  on  a  bier;  in  front 
march  priestly  mice  carrying  the  sprinkling 
brush  and  the  hoty  water;  alongside  walks  the 
sexton  mouse  with'  a  trowel  to  dig  the  grave. 
The  corsse  of  the  cat  is  admirably  carved.  In 
the  second  scene,  the  cat,  who  had  counterfeit¬ 
ed  death,  is  springing  from  the  bier,  while  the 
mice  priests,  mourners,  undertakers,  sexton 
and  all  are  scattering  in  every  direction.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  beneath  this  ring  of 
sculpture  represent  a  cock-fight.  Other  capi¬ 
tals  have  hunting  scenes,  and  legends  of  the 
saints,  and  historical  events.  The  gardens  of 
the.  cloister  are  laid  out  in  Gothic  arches,  and 
beds  of  ivy,  box  and  other  shrubs. 

There  are  fine  chapels,  and  glorious  windows 
of  rich  purple  and  orange  glass,  and  the  tombs 
ot  heroes  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Tarragona,  but  the  building  itself  is 
far  more  interesting  than  the  things  which  it 
contains. 


The  Independent  writes  of  “The  Present  Calk, 
to  the  Ministry”  in  a  way  that  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  young  men  who  are  just  now  considering 
the  great  matter  of  their  future  course.  Every 
one  who  feels  called  and  constrained  to  the 
ministry  should  enter  it,  and  only  such : 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
old  minister  who  once  remarked  that  it  made 
cold  chills  run  down  his  back  to  hear  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  spoken  of  as  an  attractive  calling, 
that  for  himself  he  never  thought  whether  it 
was  attractive  or  not,  and  that  the  worst  thing 
that  could  befall  it  would  be  to  make  it  at¬ 
tractive. 

A  good  brother  present  made  probably  the 
only  reply  this  line  of  remark  required,  that 
while  he  was  of  much  the  same  opinion,  he  also 
thought  that,  considering  how  things  stood, 
there  was  no  pressing  call  for  an  agency  to 
render  the  ministry  any  less  attractive  than  it 
is. 

These  two  remarks  represent  very  closely  the- 
position  the  ministry  has  held  in  this  country 
a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  which  it  is  likely 
to  hold  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  to  come. 

It  is  a  position  which  has  enough  hardship  and 
sacrifice  in  it  to  make  it  an  unworldly  cmling, 
and  as  such  to  keep  it  close  to  the  sympathiea 
of  men;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  position 
where  ^wer  and  influence  do  not  at  all  depend 
on  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  com¬ 
fortable  nest  to  live  in.  It  will  certainly  droj> 
very  much  from  the  high  position  it  now  holda- 
should  the  impression  get  abroad  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  drawn  to  it  by  the  worldly  actractions- 
of  the  situation. 

The  motives  that  driw  men  into  the  ministry 
and  create  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  duty  t» 
engage  in  that  life-work  are  of  a  kind  which 
act  very  powerfully  on  a  certain  class  of  minda 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  moral  order,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  those  motives  are- 
likely  to  grow  stronger  rather  than  weaker  in 
the  near  future. 

The  evangelistic  appeal  is  very  certain  to  be¬ 
come  no  weaker.  The  mission  field  is  opening 
and  extending.  Places  *re  waiting  for  workers 
of  higher  endowment  and  better  training.  .  .  . 
There  never  was  a  time  when  human  society 
stood  in  such  pitiful  need  as  it  does  now  of  all 
the  help  it  can  receive  from  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy,  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  example. 
The  human  mind  is  fairly  staggering  under  th» 
pride  of  knowledge  as  human  character  is  stag¬ 
gering  under  the  pride  and  pomp  of  wealth. 
The  world  and  its  treasures,  tne  mind  and  its 
achievements,  have  in  these  recent  times 
mounted  up  to  such  enormous  magnitudes  as 
to  have  swamped  the  spiritual  convictions  of 
men,  and  left  them  in  a  position  of  baffiemenh 
where  nothing  is  so  much  needed  as  the  heltu— ' 
ful,  guiding,  reconstructing  work  of  the  minii^ 
ter  of  Christ.  Never  in  all  the  history  of  th® 
Church  has  the  call  to  that  ministry  seemed  to 
come  more  plainly  from  God,  and  never  since 
the  Church  began  has  there  been  a  time  when 
human  society  needed  more  than  it  does  now 
the  formative  and  constructive  influence  of  a 
trained,  intelligeirt  and  broad-minded  ministry, 
or  was  sure  to  reward  that  ministry  with  more 
of  the  honors  of  great  usefulness. 


The  Examiner  finds  a  text  in  the  remark  of  a 
traveler  in  England,  to  the  effect  that  “  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  bodies  are  more  conservative  iix 
theology  than  their  English  brethren” — Baptists, 
Independents  and  Unitarians  being  specified. 
The  reason  for  this  “  down  grade”  is  not  far  to 
seek  according  to  our  contemporary.  “It  ia 
nothing  else  than  the  incubus  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.”  It  proceeds:  • 

In  this  country  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  the 
tremendous  political  and  social  and  business  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  church  established  by  law.  'We  are 
familiar  with  a  body  that  makes  large  and  loud 
claims  to  be  the  church,  that  stigmatizes  all 
other  bodies  as  “  sects,  ”  that  affects  a  superior 
culture  and  refinement,  and  therefore  attracts 
to  it  a  large  class  of  people  who  would  like  to 
be  thought  cultivated  and  refined.  But  these 
claims  are  merely  ridiculous  here ;  in  England 
they  are  no  more  than  a  statement  of  facts. 
The  wealthy,  the  high  born,  the  educated  are 
at  least  nominally  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Fancy  a  Duke  going  to  a  Dissenter’s 
chapel !  Everywhere  Baptists  and  other  non-con¬ 
formists  are  overshadowed  and  overawed  by  the 
Establishment.  Mr.  Spurgeon  once  said  that 
the  difference  between  an  English  ritualist  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  was  that  the  one  was  a  Papist 
and  the  other  an  Apist.  The  taunt  was  a  stinging' 
one  because  it  was  so  true, but  it  is  almost  equal¬ 
ly  true  to  call  non-conformists  of  every  stamp 
apists.  Unconsciously  to  themselves,  they  have 
always  been  swayed  by  sympathy  with  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  church  from  which  they  have 
separated  for  conscience’  sake.  Its  thinking 
has  dominated  their  thought.  They  have  all 
along  had  a  sort  of  apologetic  air  for  presuming 
to  exist.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  manly  ro¬ 
bustness  and  independence  in  the  whole  history 
of  British  nonconformity,  though  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  willingness  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  for 
the  truth. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  popular  theol¬ 
ogy  is  “liberal”  and  “broad.”  Evangelical  faith 
is  at  a  discount.  The  old  theology  is  politely 
disbelieved,  if  not  openly  questioned.  It  is  the 
unconscious  influence  of  this  latitudinarianism 
in  the  Church  of  England,  reinforcing  the  half 
latent  shame,  for  the  fact  of  existence,  that 
has  produced  doctrinal  aberrations  so  sukf^ing 
among  the  English  nonconformists.  When  dis¬ 
establishment  comes,  and  it  soon  will  come, 
there  will  be  a  change.  A  Baptist  or  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  will  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head,  such 
a  thing  as  denominational  pnde  will  develop, 
and  the  tendency  to  sneeze  whenever  a  church¬ 
man  takes  snuff  will  disappear. 


The  (Christian  Intelligencer  quotes  this  notable 
example  of  the  permanence  of  Oriental  manners 
and  customs : 

A  pleasing  illustration  of  an  old  Jewish  cus¬ 
tom  implied  in  one  of  our  Lord’s  parables  ia 
given  in  the  book  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
entitled  “Our  'Vicer^al  Life  in  India.”  The 
parable  is  that  of  the  marriage  feast  (Matt.  22), 
where  one  of  the  guests  was  turned  out  just  as 
the  feast  was  going  to  begin,  because  “he  bad 
not  on  a  wedding  garment,  ”  although  nothing 
had  been  previously  said  about  the  need  or  the 
provision  of  such  a  garment.  The  common  ex- 
lanation  is  that  such  garments  were  provided 
y  the jnver  of  the  feast.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Lady  Bufferin’ s  account  of  a  native  dinner 
party :  “  Our  first  proceeding  was  to  dress  our¬ 
selves  properly  for  this  festival,  and  as  soon  as 
we  got  to  the  hoiue  we  were  taken  into  a  dress¬ 
ing-room,  were  divested  of  our  own  gowns,  and 
were  draped  in  saris.  .  .  .  Ab^ut  ten  o’clock 
we  took  off  our  native  costumes  and  returned 
home,  our  hostess  insisting  upon  presenting 
each  of  us  with  the  saris  we  had  worn.” 


Someone  has  said:  “Many  step  into  a  church 
as  they  do  into  a  train,  expecting  that,  barring 
accidents,  this  church  train  will  carry  them  to 
glory..”  'niere  were  church  members  in  Paul’s 
time  “whose  end,”  he  declared,  would  be  “de¬ 
struction.” 


IF 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  CALVINISM. 

By  B«t.  T.  K.  BftTli,  I>.1). 

An  article  entitled  CalTinism  and  the  Bible, 
appeared,  not  long  ago,  from  the  pen  of  the 
eminent  and  beloved  Dr.  Shedd.  It  represents 
very  fairly,  as  I  suppose,  the  position  of  -those 
brethren,  who,  before  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1890,  were. opposed  to  making  any 
changes  in  onr  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  he  says,  contains  certain  truths 
that  are  so  indisputably  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  their  acceptance  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  a  Christian,  llien  there  are  other  truths 
which  are  implications  and  deductions  from 
these  cardinal  doctrines.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  class  of  truths  that  evangelical  Christen¬ 
dom  has  from  the  first  been  divided  into  two 
great  divisions.  In  respect  to  them,  the  ancient 
theologian  was  either  Augustinian  or  semi- 
Pelagian ;  the  modem  theologian  is  either  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Arminian.  This  difference  has  for 
fifteen  centuries  crystalized  into  two  sharply- 
edged  types  ot  theology,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  one  will  out-reason  and  conquer  the  other. 
Calvinism  and  Calvinistic  denominations  will 
probably  continue  to  exist  to  tbe  end  of  time, 
and  so  will  Arminianism  and  Arminian  denom¬ 
inations.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  all 
evangelical  believers  will  belong  either  to  one 
dogmatic  division  or  the  other.  Only  these  two 
general  schemes  of  Christian  doctrine  are  logi¬ 
cally  possible.  There  is  no  tertium  quid  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  and  the  choice  of 
an  individual  or  a  denomination  consequently 
lies  between  one  or  the  other. 

Even  if  there  is  no  tertium  quid,  logically, 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  it  may 
.  not  be  necessary  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of 
the  Church’s  future,  as  Dr.  Shedd’ s  theory 
necessitates.  It  might  be  said,  just  here,  that 
the  fact  that  these  two  opposite  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  systems  raise  an  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  reunion  of  the  divided  forces  of  the 
Church,  creates  a  strong  presumption  against 
both  of  them,  and  against  that  philosophy  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  gives  rise  to  them. 
For  did  not  our  Lord  greatly  desire  and  fervent¬ 
ly  pray  that  His  followers  should  be  united  in 
order  that  the  world  might  believe,  on  Himf 
And  did  not  His  inspired  Apostle,  Paul,  ear¬ 
nestly  beseech  .Christians,  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  might  be  no 
divisions  among  them,  but  that  they  should 
he  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgments  And  has  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  -been  awakening  in  all  churches 
high  hopes  of  a  closer  and  still  closer  union  t 

I  am  not  an  Arminian,  but  a  Scriptural  Cal¬ 
vinist.  And  yet,  with  modesty  and  all  due 
deference  to  the  able  and  honored  men  of  Ood 
who  think  otherwise,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Calvinistic  system  may  be  modified.  This  mod¬ 
ification  is  desirable  and  necessary,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands  it ;  Ood  for¬ 
bid,  for  tbe  spirit  of  the  age  is  neither  guide 
nor  gauge  for  believers  in  the  Son  of  God,  but 
it  is  necessary,  because  the  Scriptureb  and  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit, 
both  require  it.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  in  order  that  the  Arminian  revolt  may 
subside  and  come  to  an  end,  and  that  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christendom  may  come  closely  together  and 
join  forces  and  settle  down  to  the  one  great 
and  -  blessed  work  of  subduing  the  world  to 
Christ  and  His  doctrine. 

The  essential  points  in  ihe  Calvinistic  sys- 
|em,  Dr.  Shedd  says,  are  1,  total  depravity;  2, 
unconditional  election;  3,  irresistible  regenera¬ 
ting  grace;  4,  limited  atonement,  or  redemp¬ 
tion,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it ;  and  5,  the  certain 
perseverance  of  the  regenerate.  What  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  words : 
1,  total  or  utter;  2,  unconditional;  3,  irresisti¬ 
ble;  4,  limited,  and  5,  absolutely  certain.  For 
all  Christians  believe  in  tbe  fallen  and  lost  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  in 
the  necessity  for  regenerating  grace,  in  the  great 
atonement  of  the  Cross,  and  in  the  truth  that 
,  none  will  be  saved  but  those  who  persevere. 

And  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  division  of 
evangelical  Christians  into  the  two  parties  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  arises  from  their  differing  in 
opinion,  not  as  to  the  essential  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  which 
are  only  “implications  and  deductions  from 
the  cardinal  doctrines,”  and  what  theologians 
mean  by  the  Calvinistic  system  is  that  logical 
chain  of  five  propositions,  each  one  of  which  is 
only  an  implication  or  deduction  from  some 
Bible  truth,  and  not  itself  a  doctrine  revealed, 
and  each  one  of  which  deductions  is  doubted  or 
denied  by  multitudes  of  enlightened  and  pious 
believers.  Now  may  we  not  admit  that  this 
system  might  be  modified,  or  even  abandoned, 
and  the  great  essential  truths  of  Christianity 
remain  unharmed  f 

But  I  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  the 
chain  of  five  propositions  might  be  broken, 
and  the  Calvinistic  system  of  the  theologians 
thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Bible,  the  Calvinism  of  tbe  people  of  God,  be 
undisturbed  and  unharmed. 

There  are  great  truths  taught  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  sovereignty  of  God,  His  eternal  pur¬ 
pose  and  plan.  His  universal  providence,  His 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  all  events. 
His  electing  grace,  whicb  may  well  be  regarded 
as  cardinal  truths.  From  these,  with  the  help 
of  the  truth  about  the  fall  of  man  and  tbe 
prevalence  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  for  tbe 
renewing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  five 
propositions  of  the  Calvinistic  system  have 
been  derived  by  implication  and  deduction. 
The  first  five  of  these  great  truths  have  always 
been  preached  by  Calvinists  in  connection  with 
the  propositions  derived  by  logical  process  from 
them.  Arminians  and  others,  repelled  by  the 
five  points,  have  naturally  turned  away  at  the 
same  time  from  those  all  important  truths, 
from  which  the  hated  points  were  logically  de¬ 
rived.  These  fundamencal  trhths  in  theology 
have,  therefore,  been  left  very  much  in  charge 
of  Calvinists.  They  have  been  greatly  neglected 
by  others.  They  are  popularly  known  as  the 
Ptesbyterian  doctrines.  Now  these  are  the 
mighty  truths;  these  truths  concerning  the 
living  God  nd  His  purposes,  so  far  as  He  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal*  them.  They  are  the 
granite  rocks  in  the  great  mountain.  They  are 
the  strong  bones  in  the  body  of  living  truth. 
They  have  given  to  Calvinistic  men  their 
strength  and  heroism.  They  have  given  to  Cal 
vinistic  churches  their  grand  historic  record 
They  account  for  the  pluck  and  endurance,  the 
sturdiness  and  staying  qualities  of  Calvinists 
And  so  well  known  and  read  of  all  men  is  the 
moral  strength  and  grandeur  of  character  im 
parted  by  faith  in  these  Calvinistic  truths,  that 
some  Arminians,  and  men  of  the  world  even, 
were  disturbed  and  rendered  anxious,  when  it 
was  noised  abroad  ' that  the  General  Assembly 
had  proposed  to  the  Church  a  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  the  idle  talk  of 
ignorant  people  was  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
going  to  discard  Calvinism.  For  all  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  men,  even  though  they  are  not 
Calvinists,  perhaps  not  Christians,  recognize  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  Calvinistic  element  in 
the  progress  of  liberty  and  Christian  civiliza 
tion. 

But  let  all  men  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  immortal  truths  of  revelation  and  the  five 
propositions  which  separate  Calvinists  and 


Arminians.  Several  of  those  propositions 
might,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  set  aside, 
out  of  respect  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  with  in¬ 
finite  advantage  to  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
cause  of  human  salvation.  The  system  would, 
of  course,  be  impaired.  The  “beautiful  logical 
chain”  would  be  broken.  But  the  Calvinistic 
truths  of  the  Bible  would  remain  untouched. 
The  system  which  is  only. inferential,  which  is 
human  in  its  origin  and  rationalistic  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  might  be  abandoned,  and  the  truths 
which  have  made  Calvinists  mighty  and  invin¬ 
cible  in  many  a  land  and  on  many  a  field,  would 
remain  fresh,  vivifying,  and  omnipotent  as  ever. 
These  Calvinistic  truths,  and  whatever  truths 
in  the  Bible  are  essential  or  important  to  be 
known  by  perishing  men,  whether  they  are 
“hard”  or  soft,  welcome  or  unwqlcome,  popu¬ 
lar  or  unpopular,  if  they  are  revealed  truths 
and  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  saints  or  the 
salvation  of  the  perishing,  let  us  have  them  in 
our  Confession,  and  in  our  preaching  and  lives, 
let  us  make  more  of  them  than  ever  before. 
But  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  Confession  con¬ 
tains  those  gracious  and  glorious  truths  which 
were  omitted  by  the  Westminster  divines  ob¬ 
viously,  because  they  could  not  be  logically  har¬ 
monized  with  the  system  of  the  five  points. 
Let  us  have  the  truth  that  God  has  a  compas¬ 
sionate  interest  in  all  men  as  guilty  and  lost 
sinners,  that  it  was  compassionate  love  for  a 
guilty  and  ill- deserving  world  that  led  Him  to 
send  His  beloved  Son  to  save  all  who  would 
receive  Him  as  their  crucified  Redeemer  and 
give  up  their  sins,  that  He  desires  that  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  shall  be  made  known  to 
every  intelligent  creature  in  the  world.  Let  us 
have  the  truth  that  Christ  was  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  God 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  any  that  perish, 
but  desires  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
The  insertion  of  such  truths  as  these  will  im¬ 
pair  the  integrity  of  rhe  system.  But  they  arc 
the  truths  of  God’s  holy  Word.  They  are 
precious  Gospel  truths,  and  perishing  men  need 
them.  And  counties's  thousands  of  enlightened 
and  loving  souls  in  the  Presbyterian  churches 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Bible  and  of  their  fathers, 
are  crying  out,  “  Oh,  insert  those  precious  gospel 
truths  in  our  Confession  and  catechism,  even 
if  it  does  impair  the  system.” 

Is  it  not  apparent  to  most  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons,  at  this  day,  that  it  is  somewhat  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  weave  a  Iqgcial  system  out  of 
Bible  materials?  Is  it  possible  for  man,  with 
his  limited  faculties,  to  take  in  all  the  truth  ? 
Are  not  our  views  necessarily  partial  a;nd  limit¬ 
ed?  Within  certain  limits,  it  is  true,  our  facul¬ 
ties  may  and  must  be  used,  and  within  those 
limits  human  logic  is  reliable;  but  beyond  those 
limits  it  becomes  untrustworthy  and  leads 
astray.  There  is  a  disregard  of  logic  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  itself,  in  chapter  iii.,  section  1. 
And  all  Calvinistic  writers  when  they  come  to 
that  point,  the  reconciling  of  the  divine  foreor¬ 
dination  with  man’s  free  agency,  labor  to  show 
how  futile  human  reason  or  logic  is,  when 
applied  to  the  deep  things  of  God.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  thing,  then,>  that  here  is  a  chain  of  five 
propositions,  called  the  Calvinistic  system, 
which  has  held  fast  bound  in  its  iron  grasp 
some  of  tbe  best  and  strongest  men,  and  for 
no  other  reason  than  thatrit  is  logical? 

As  clear-headed  and  profound  a  Christian 
philosQpher  as  we  have  had  in  this  century,  the 
author  of  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm, 
said:  “Logic  will  indeed  help  us  when  the 
terms  and  the  propositions  in  which  it  deals 
contain  only  such  notions  as  lie  within  the  grasp 
of  the  human  mind,  but  not  at  all  when  dispu¬ 
tation  arises  concerning  things  that  are  occult, 
or  that  touch  upon  the  infinite  and  the  unseen.” 
The  only  proper  attitude  for  man  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  and  of  any  communications  He 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  is  that  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  The  only  proper  use  for  us  to  make  of 
the  truths  graciously  revealed,  is  to  believe 
them,  and  to  take  them  into  our  hearts  and 
lives.  In  making  use  of  them,  as  they  were 
recorded  by  inspired  men,  we  should  aUow 
Scripture  to  be  its  own  interpreter.  We  should 
let  one  truth  limit  and  modify  another. 

If  we  take  any  great  truth  by  itself,  it  is 
liable  to  run  away  with  us.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  concerning  the  sovereignty  of  God.  En¬ 
deavor  to  apply  that  truth  logically,  as  far  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  carried,  and  it  leads  to  fatal¬ 
ism.  The  only  way  to  escape  from  fatalism,  is 
to  do  as  the  Westminster  divines  did  when  they 
came  to  chapter  iii.  section  1  of  the  C!onfession, 
They  sacrificed  logic  to  truth.  Take  the  truth 
concerning  ipsui’s  free  agency,  and  apply  it  logi¬ 
cally,  as  far  as  it  may  be  carried,  and  see  where  it 
lands  vou.  As  one  looking  at  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  God’s  sovereignty,  and  using  His 
logical  faculty,  would  become  a  fatalist,  so  one, 
looking  at  them  from  the  standpoint  of  man’s 
free  agency,  and  using  his  logical  faculty, 
would  become  a  Pelagian.  And  yet  God’s  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  an  eternal  truth,  a  first  and  neces¬ 
sary  truth.  So  is  human  free  agency  a  first 
and  necessary  truth  in  religion  and  morals. 
And  each  one  is  needed  to  limit  and  modify  the 
other. 

Tbe  important  truth  of  the  liberty  of  *  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  human  society,  needs  to  be  limited 
by  the  truth  that  Ood  has  ordained  society  and 
civil  government,  or  it  leads  to  anarchy.  The 
truth  that  God  has  ordained  civil  government, 
needs  to  be  checked  by  the  other  truth  that 
the  individual  citizen  has  God-given  rights,  or 
tyranny  and  oppression  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  truth  that  in  the  beginning  G04 
create  all  things,  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  truth  that  things  have  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  assumed  their 
present  forms.  But  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
if  true,  assuredly  needs  to  be  modified  by  the 
truth  concerning  the  all-wise  God’ s  creative  and 
directive  power. 

Men  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  working 
of  this  principle.  They  see  that  the  orderly 
march  of  worlds  is  secured  by  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  limiting  each  other.  The 
steady  advance  of  mankind,  under  the  human¬ 
izing  and  elevating  infiuences  of  Christianity, 
seems  to  be  secured  by  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  conservative  and  progressive  elements  in 
society.  We  hrar  men  talking  of  the  necessity 
for  checks  and  balances,  in  the  world’s  daily 
work.  In  matters  of  belief  or  opinion  every¬ 
body  looks  for  and  expects  a  reaction  from  ex¬ 
tremes. 

The  Bible  utters  many  a  truth  without  stop 
ping  to  give  the  correlative  truth  which  modi¬ 
fies  it.  That  is  what  makes  it  the  most  para¬ 
doxical  book  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  end¬ 
less  disputes  and  controversies.  In  ore  place, 
it  says  that  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinnethnot.  In  another,  it 
declares  that  a  Christian  cannot  sin,  because  he 
is  born  of  God.  Our  Lord  at  one  time  says  that 
no  man  can  come  to  Him,  except  it  be  given 
him  of  the  Father,  or  except  the  Father  draw 
him.  At  another,  he  throws  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  their  coming  or  not  upon  sinners 
themselves:  “Ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that  ye 
might  have  life.”  In  one  passage  a  statment  is 
made  from  which  the  logical  inference  would  be 
that  if  sinners  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  Gospel, 
and  perish  in  their  sins,  it  is  because  God  does 
not  wish  to  save  them.  But  from  another  we 


learn  that  the  logical  inference  would  be  blas¬ 
phemous:  “As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the*  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live:  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways, 
for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel’” 

Do  we  not  see  how  inapplicable  our  little  logic 
is  to  truths  revealed  as  they  are  in  the  Bible, 
and  how  mischievous  it  must  be  for  men  to 
construct  a  system  of  theology  on  logical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  then  go  to  the  Scriptures  to  search 
for  isolated  passages  to  sustain  their  proposi¬ 
tions  ? 

This  important  principle  of  allowing  one 
truth  to  limit  and  interpret  another,  seems  not 
to  have  been  apprehended  when  the  Calvinistic 
system  was  devised.  Wise  and  good  men.  in 
former  times,  seem  not  to  have  dreamed  of  any 
better  way  than  to  apply  their  logical  faculty 
to  the  deep  things  of  God.  Hence  they  framed 
and  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations  the 
logical  system  wc  have;  but  was  it  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  precious  Gospel  truth  ?  Being 
a  partial  and  one-sided  view  of  Bible  truth,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  occasioned  un¬ 
necessary  difficulties  in  so  many  inquiring 
minds,  and  unecessary  conflicts  in  so  many 
honest  souls,  and  has  been  th€  occasion  of  so 
many  bitter  controversies  and  divisions  in  tbe 
Church?  How  many  denominations,  with  de¬ 
fective  views  of  divine  truth,  have  owed  their 
origin  and  growth  to  the  fact  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  being  repelled  from  the  Calvinistic  churches 
by  the  jagged  points  of  the  five- linked,  barbed 
chain.  May  we  not  hope  that  an  application  of 
the  neglected  principle  I  have  referred  to  will 
soon  settle  many  perplexing  questions  of  the 
day?  Let  human  logic  take  a  back  seat,  and 
let  the  truth  of  tbe  living  God,  as  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  come  to  the  front,  and  oh,  how 
soon  strife  among  the  saints  may'come  to  an 
end,  and  the  long  divided  followers  of  Christ 
come  together  as  brethren. 

The  very  thought  of  our  beloved  Church  being 
diverted  from  the  work  of  Revision  by  any 
exciting  ;>(  rsonal  question  which  has  come  up, 
having  no  connection  with  this,  and  of  far  less 
importance,  is  very  painful.  Why,  this  is  ihe 
question  of  the  age.  I  verily  believe  thaj;  it  is 
the  most  important  movement  that  has  been 
inaugurated  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it 
has  to  do  with  the  view  men  take  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  and  of  His  thoughts  and  purposes 
in  reference  to  this  world  of  ours.  An  error 
here  is  frightful,  and  how  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  I  No  wonder  that  all  thoughtful  men 
are  looking  with  interest  and  solicitude  to  the 
staunch  old  Presbyterian  Church,  the  champion 
of  civil  liberty  and  the  champion  of  sound  doc¬ 
trine,  to  hear  what  she  will  say  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  question,  “Shall  we  leave  the  Con¬ 
fession  as  it  was  framed  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  teaching  what  men  at  that  time  honestly 
believed — that  God,  having  elected  some  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  provided  a  Redeemer  for  them, 
and  being  ph  ased  to  pass  by  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,’  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  provided 
no  Redeemer  and  no  atonement  for  them  ?  or 
shall  we  change  it,  and  say  what  all  Calvinists 
throughout  the  world  now  believe  and  preach 
that  the  ever  blessed  God  of  the  Gospel  has  a 
compassionate  interest  in  all  mankind,  yearns 
over  perishing  sinners,  as  a  mother  over  her 
wayward  son;  desires  the  salvation  of  all,  and 
is  urgent,  with  all  the  urgency  of  a  loving 
and  tender-hearted  God,  for  His  believing  peo¬ 
ple  to  bestir  themselves  and  put  forth  the 
efforts  necessary  to  save  the  lost. 

The  truth  of  God’s  Word;  the  revival  of  pure 
religion ;  the  preaching  of  the  glorious  Gospel, 
honestly,  earnestly,  and  with  power;  the  re¬ 
union  of  Christendom;  a  fresh  outburst, -^of 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions;  more  varied  and  abounding  effort^^ 
save  the  lost  and  to  bring  unhappy  souls  out  of 
nature’s  darkness  into  tbe  light  and  liberty  and 
blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
Christ;  all  the  great  interests  of  Zion,  and  all 
the  precious  interests  of  a  sinful,  condemned, 
and  perishing  humanity,  are  vitally  confiected 
with  this  matter  of  infusing  more  of  the  life 
and  love  and  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  into 
the  Confession  of  the  Prsebyterian  Church.  • 

Ah,  if  those  Westminster  divines  were  living 
to-day,  how  quick  and  eager  would  they  be  to 
reconstruct  the  Confession,  for  they  were  honest, 
earnest,  clear-headed,  and  brave-hearted  men, 
who  kept  abreast  of  their  times.  They  knew 
what  they  believed,  and  how  to  express  it,  so 
that  all  men  would  understand  them ;  and  they 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They 
lived  and  preached  up  to  the  light  they  had, 
and  surely  if  they  were  living  now,  they  would 
be  and  do  the  same. 

But  how  is  it  with  us  Presbyterians  of  1891  ? 
With  all  the  flood  of  light  that  our  God  has 
shed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  since 
1649,  with  all  the  forces,  subtle  and  potent, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  many  gener¬ 
ations,  to  enable  us  to  see  just  where  the  flaw 
in  Calvinism  is,  and  where  the  might  of  its 
great  power  is  hidden,  and  to  move  us  to  swift 
action,  here  we  are  dilly-dallying  and  hesitating 
whether  we  shall  bring  our  Confession  into 
fuller  harmony  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  faith  that  is  everywhere  preached 
amongst  us. 

Here  we  are,  many  of  us,  satisfied  that  we 
and  our  sons  should  continue  to  stand  up  and 
avow  before  heaven  and  earth  that  we  “receive 
and  adopt  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Faitl)”  as  a  full  and  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Him  who 
“so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

Ah,  that  we  only  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  of  John  Knox  and 
John  Calvin  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  more  of 
their  profound  reverence  and  lov§  for  the  Word 
of  God,  and  more  of  their  contempt  for  the 
traditions  and  additions  of  men.  How  quickly 
and  gladly  in  the  broad  light  of  this  day  would 
we  seek  to  baptize  the  Confession  of  our  Faith 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  of  kindness,  of  human¬ 
ity,  by  saturating  it  with  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  regarding  God’s  pity  and  love  for  a 
benighted  and  lost  world,  and  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
suffering  the  bitter  agonies  of  the  Cross,  tasting 
death  for  every  man,  and  excluding  from  it  all 
that  conflicts  with  the  truth  concerning  God’s 
amazing  love. 

The  College  for  Young  Ladies  at  Oswego, 
Kan.,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Neo¬ 
sho,  was  established  in  1886  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  giving  thorough  instruction  to  the 
daughters  of  home  missionaries  and  of  checking 
the  tide  which  was  carrying  Protestant  girls 
into  convent  schools.  It  has  made  steady 
progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends,  having  graduated  two  classes  of  high 
standing.  The  rates  of  board  and  tuition  have 
been  made  as  low  as  possible  to  the  home  mis¬ 
sionaries,  |17o  covering  all  expenses.  But  this 
summer  some  earnest  Christian  girls  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Principal  for  admittance  to  the 
College  whose  entire  year’s  work  in  teaching 
has  only  yielded  from  f75  to  $100.  Must  we 
refuse  them?  We  have  no  endowment,  nothing 
to  provide  for  such  an  emergency.  Will  not 
some  one  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  with 
abundance  supplement  these  small  earnings  and 
so  help  these  young  girls  to  take  their  places  as 
workers  in  this  wide  field?  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  Principal  of  Oswego  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas. 


18  IT  PROFITABLE} 

To  the  Editor  Evanoxust: 

May  a  layman  ask  ^the  above  question  rela¬ 
tive  to  ihe  pending  discussion  upon  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  effect  of  the  current  articles  in  the  line 
of  Dr.  Briggs  in  the  August  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  that  of  Dr.  M.  R. 
Vincent  in  T'hb  EvANaEUST  of  August  20th, 
must  be  to  unsettle  believers,  rather  than  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  instruct  them ;  and  if  this  be  true 
of  believers,  how  much  more  true  of  unbeliev¬ 
ers.  Indeed,  are  they  not  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  salvation  of  souls?  All  things, 
however  true,  are  not  wise,  nor  are  they  unto 
edification:  The  discussion  is  largely  a  matter 
of  theological  gymnastics.  It  appears  very  like 
the  familiar  dispute  of  the  two  Iriends,  coming 
from  opposite  directions,  over  the  sign,  and 
about  as  fruitful  of  good.  I  apprehend  that 
if  both  the  parties  could  be  gotten  down  to 
common  ground,  there  would  be  found  to  be 
about  as  much  difference  between  them  as  be¬ 
tween  the  tw  o  friends  over  the  sign.  In  the 
meantime,  the  masses  are  reading  these  dis¬ 
cussions  in  great  earnestness, and  are  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  the  Scriptures  are,  in  very 
deed,  the  inspired  Word  of  Ood.  And  if  not  all 
inspired,  what  part  is,  and  what  part  is  not  in¬ 
spired,  and  who  shall  decide  what  is  inspired  and 
what  is  not  inspired?  It  is  obvious  that  our 
“  errorists,  ”  having  established  their  pet  theory 
of  Biblical  errors,  these  questions  become  at 
once  of  vital,  nay,  of  transcendent  impurtance. 
And  here  is  tbe  mischief  of  the  discussion,  and 
mind  you,  it  is  a  discussion  inaugurated  and 
maintained  .by  the  errorists  themselves,  that 
they  leave  us  in  the  fog.  They  sneer  at  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  “traditionalism,”  but 
what  do  they  give  us  in  place  of  it.  They 
say  the  errors  are  not  material,  and  do  not  in 
the  least  affect  their  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 
If  this  is  true,  why  the  discussion  ?  Is  it  much 
ado  about  nothing?  Why  do  they  not  tell 
us  why  the  errors  are  not  material,  and  why 
they  do  not  affect  their  faith  ?  Common  folk  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  is  infallible  and  His  Word  must 
be  also  infallible.  If  this  is  not  true,  and  His 
Word  actually  contains  errors — some  claim  a 
multitude  —  why  does  this  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  inspiration?  For  who  shall  decide 
what  is  error  and  what  is  not  error  ?  Dr.  Briggs 
says  in  the  North  American  Review  that  the 
best  scholarship  has  determined  by  tbe  laws  of 
the  “Higher  Criticism,”  among  other  things, 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses. 
That  is  what  Ingersoll  says,  and  he  claims  to 
prove  it  by  saying  that  the  Pentateuch  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  an^d 
obviously  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  death.  The  puerility  of  such 
argument  answers  itself.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  Lord,  who  probably  was  “not  up” 
on  the  Higher  Criticism,  constantly  speaks  of 
and  quotes  the  “law  of  Moses,”  meaning  tbe 
Pentateuch.  If  it  be  said  that  this  does  not 
sustain  the  claims  of  tbe  books  of  the  “law” 
to  Moses’  authorship,  because  it  does  not  show 
that  Moses  actually  wrote  them,  then  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  force  that  General  Grant  is  not 
the  author  of  his  Memoirs,  because  it  is  said  that 
he  di  1  not  write  them,  in  the  sense  of  doing 
the  manual  labor,  and  that  much  of  that  they 
contain  was  written  by  others.  Yet  I  suppose 
the  higher  critics  would  hardly  deny  Grant’s 
authorship. 

Of  the  same  flimsy  character  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  errors  in  Scripture.  Take  the  familiar 
illustration  used  by  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  article 
referred  to  above,  ot  the  differences  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  Gospel  statements  of  tbe  superscription 
upon  the  Cross  of  Jesus.  Matthew’s  reads  “This 
is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews”;  Mark’s,  drop¬ 
ping  off  the  first  three  words,  reads  ”  The  King 
of  the  Jews”;  Luke’s,  differing  from  'Matthew 
by  omitting  the  word  Jesus,  thus,  “This  is  the 
King  of  the  Jews,”  and  John’s  written  nearly 
forty  years  later  to  the  Gentile  world,  “  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.”  But  this  is  not  an 
argument  for  errors  at  all.  The  claim  that  these 
various  readings  demonstrate  Scriptural  error, 
is  simply  absurd;  nor  can  Dr.  Vincent  fairly 
thrust  this  into  the  mouth  of  his  staid  oppo¬ 
nent,  the  Doctor.  No  argument  or  statement 
is  to  be  charged  with  error  unless  the  alleged 
error  is  material  to  such  argument  or  state¬ 
ment,  and  be  demonstrated  to  be  untrue. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  true  of  this  illus¬ 
tration.  There  is  no  disagreement  between 
them.  The  omissions  or  .variations  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  wording  of  the  superscription  are  wholly 
immaterial,  since  the  inspired  Word  is  not 
chronicling  a  sign-board,  but  the  stupendous 
fact  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  thereby. 

Take  another  illustration .  A  reporter  of  “  The 
World”  writing  up  the  latest  hanging,  says  the 
hangman  adjusted  a  rope  about  the  victim’s 
neck  and  drew  down  the  black  cap,  etc. ;  The 
Tribune’s  reporter  says,  The  hangman  drew 
down  the  cap  and  adjusted  a  hempen  noose, 
etc.  Now  according  to  these  higher  critics,  one 
of  these  reporters  has  committed  a  grave  error. 
Both  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  since  in  their 
view  the  material  fact  of  the  statements  centres 
around  the  rope,  its  quality,  and  the  order  of 
adjustment  of  cap  and  rope,  the  hanging  being 
of  no  moment  I  Dr.  Vincent  wins  a  victory 
over  his  staid  opponent,  “the  Doctor,”  almost 
as  valiant  and  bloodless  as  those  of  the  world- 
renowned  Sancho  Panza.  However,  I  imagine 
most  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  would 
prefer  to  represent  themselves  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  the  Doctor’s  “hard  hitter”  Ritman.  The 
latter’s  argument  is  a  pettifogging  one  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  is  smart  only  in  his 
ability  to  dodge.  That  may  be  the  Doctor’s 
conception  of  “hard  hitting,”  and  it  has  one 
advantage,  it  is  generally  safe. 

No  lawyer  will  admit  the  divine  authority 
(the  inspiration)  of  Scripture,  and  then  straight¬ 
way  assert  that  on  the  vital  question  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  Scripture  is  not  an  authority,  whick  is 
just  what  be  makes  his  “hard  hitter”  do. 
Having  once  admitted  the  divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  he  is  ever  after  estopped  from  deny¬ 
ing  it.  Nay,  he  is  bound  to'  aflSrm  it  at 
all  stages  of  the  argument.  Hence,  when 
Scripture  says  of  itself,  “  All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God”  (referring  then  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures),  he  is  bound  to 
accept  the  statement  as  final  and  conclusive. 
If  Scripture  be  of  divine  authority,  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard  in  its  own  behalf. 

This  does  not  force  the  argument  for  verbal 
inspiration  to  maintain  that  every  punctuation 
mark  is  in  its  right  place,  nor  that  all  language 
of  Scripture  in  immaterial  details  is  absolutely 
exact.  But  it  does  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  every  material  statement  of  divine 
truth  the  Scriptures  are  infallibly  correct.  And 
if  they  are  not,  we  have  nothing.  The  mischief 
these  higher  critics — so  called — are  doing,  is  in 
magnifying  into  errors  what  are  not  errors  at 
all,  and  thus  clouding  the  inspired  Word  with 
doubts.  God  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  but  necessarily  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  This  language,  or  vehicle,  could 
carry  this  truth  no  higher  than  itself.  Human 
language,  like  poor  humanity,  has  always  been 
more  or  less  infirm.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most 
o^the  so-called  errors  are  due  to  the  infirmities 


of  language,  and  that  if  we  could  know  the 
exact  meanmg  of  the  words  of  Scripture  as  they 
were  used  when  the  divine  Word  was  given, 
very  many  supposed  errors  would  disappear. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  a  multitude  of  legal 
phrases  and  terms  have  wholly  changed  mean¬ 
ing — some  to  a  meaning  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  original — within  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  For  example,  take  the  familiar  word 
“let,”  used  in  every  lease.  In  its  origin,  it  was 
synonymous  with  “hinder.”  The  old  forms 
abound  in  the  phrase  “  without  let  or  hindrance.” 
How  easy,  in  the  light  of  the  present  use  of 
these  words,  to  charge  the  old-time  lawyers 
with  errors.  But  I  did  not  desire  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  but  rather  to  enter 
my  protest  against  a  discussion  that  I  believe 
to  be  not  only  profitless, but  in  reality  concerning 
differences  that  are  of  little,  if  any,  vital 
moment,  being  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  It 
is  doing  very  great  harm  in  that  it  tends  to 
unsettle  believers,  and  is  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  Gospel  truth. 

F.  L.  Hitchcock. 


Heligious  Press. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  touches  upon  Summer 
Conferences,  an  institution  that  has  come  to 
stay.  But  then  there  are  Conferences  and  Con¬ 
ferences,  and  onr  contemporary  seems  to  have 
the  doubtful  ones,  that  go  up  like  a  balloon,  or 
it  may  be  a  rocket,  and  explode  after  a  little 
season,  chiefly  in  mind: 

The  old  Concord  School  of  Philosophical  Cul¬ 
ture,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  we  believe  has  died  out.  Dr.  Harris 
could  not  sustain  the  platform  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
and  its  rotten  planks  fell  through,  letting  the 
school  to  the  ground.  But  Plymouth  has  its 
ethical  school,  in  which  strange  birds  sit  on  tbe 
same  roost  and  caw  at  each  other  in  delightful 
fashion.  Our  President  Andrews  of  Brown 
University  sits  vis  a  vis  with  Dr.  Felix  Adler. 
Dr,  George  Dana  Boardman,  on  Church  unity, 
offsets  Dr.  De  Sola  Mendez  on  Judaism.  Rev. 
H.  Price  Collier  exalted  Unit^rianism— no  ^s- 
ton  man  could  have  done  it  more  exquisitely — 
and  Fr.  Bodfish,  Catholic,  advertised,  did  not 
come  nor  send  regrets.  For  six  long  we^s,  in 
tbe  intense  summer  heat,  these  “  ethical  fellows” 
have  been  pondering  on  their  ethical  problems. 
The  difference  between  Concord  and  Plymouth 
is  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  ethics 
—there  it  was  philosophy,  here  it  is  ethics. 
There  it  was  Alcott,  here  it  is  Adler,  who 
doubtless  is  the  ablest  man  of  the  lot. 

The  Scientific  School  at  Cottage  City  runs  in 
different  lines.  Agassiz  Hall,  overlooking  the 
sea,  is  the  head  of  the  unchartered  university 
of  pedagogy.  Here  in  July  and  August  school 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  assemble 
by  hundreds  to  indulge  in  studies  belonging  to 
their  profession.  Hard  worked  teachers  come 
here  and  work  harder  than  at  home  in  January. 
Art,  science,  philosophy,  with  all  the  normal 
methods,  come  into  view.  Outside  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  the  men  find  a  little  time  for  fishing, 
boating  and  bathing,  while  the  young  ladies, 
very  school-marmish  in  look  and  deportment, 
adorn  the  bluffs  in  clusters,  with  their  sketch¬ 
ing  apparatus,  doing  up  the  distant  scenery  of 
Caiie  Cod  and  taking  in  the  marine  views, 
which  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

We  take  no  note  of  the  camp-meetings  of 
various  sects  held  about  the  country.  They 
are  frequently  brief,  generally  useless,  and  may 
be  passed  without  comment. 

Doubtless  summer  conferences  will  increase. 
The  success  of  Chautauqua  and  Northfield  will 
inspire  movements  in  similar  directions,  until 
very  few  watering  places  and  summer  resorts 
will  be  without  their  pet  conference  scheme. 
Land  owners,  hotel  keepers,  as  well  as  loca¬ 
tors,  reformers  and  Christians,  will  promote 
them.  The  thing  is  in  the  sir.  The  spirit  of 
conference-going  is  abroad,  and  the  thing  will 
have  its  run  like  tbe  measles  or  th*i  itch.  The 
question  arises  as  to  the  good  of  these  summer 
conferences.  Is  it  wise  for  ministers  to  spend 
the  few  weeks  of  their  vacation  time  where 
they  are  obliged  t(f  do  more  thinking  than  at 
home,  keep  preaching,  lecturing  and  talking  all 
the  time?  Is  it  wise  for  school  teachers  to 
drop  their  books  in  tbe  city  and  run  into  the 
laborious  class-room  duties  of  the  summer  in¬ 
stitute?  Is  it  wise  for  jieople  who  go  from 
home  for  rest  and  recreation,  to  get  into  crowds, 
and  take  on  more  work  than  they  would  in  the 
city  ? 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  summer  confer¬ 
ence  is  the  carnival  of  cranks.  If  a  man  has 
any  crooked  notions  on  theology,  socialism, 
ethics  or  philosophy,  he  generally  lets  them 
come  to  the  surface  in  a  summer  conference. 
If  a  fellow  has  a  balloon  to  send  up,  tbe  sum¬ 
mer  conference  is  a  good  area  from  which  to 
let  it  off.  It  is  a  grand  place  to  fly  a  theologi 
cal  kite.  O  that  Prof.  Briggs  bad  only  been  at 
the  bead  of  a  summer  conference  and  let  off  bis 
Inaugural  there?  Then  nobody  would  aaye 
made  it  a  case  of  heresy.  Nobody  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  summer  conference.  If  it  lives,  it 
lives ;  if  it  bursts,  it  bursts — that  is  all. 


The  Catholic  Review  has  this  severely  admon¬ 
itory  paragraph — quite  applicable  beyond  tbe 
bounds  of  its  own  Church : 

Fool-parents  are  a  common  species  nowadays. 
The  naturalist  can  easily  locate  their  residence 
and  ascertain  their  mental  qualifications  by 
studying  the  boys  and  girls  who  parade  the 
city  avenues  and  haunt  the  parks  at  night  all 
nights  of  tbe  year.  The  ancient  honorable  cus 
tom  which  kept  all  children  in  the  house  after 
nightfall  has  fallen  into  disuse  through  the  nu¬ 
merical  increase  of  the  fool-parent.  The  fatal 
characteristic  of  this  creature  is  its  blind  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  virtue,  good  luck  and  wisdom  of 
its  own  progeny.  Other  parents  may  lose  their 
boys  and  girls  to  lives  of  sin  and  shame,  but 
the  fool  parent  is  positive  no  sin  or  shame  can 
touch  its  offspring.  Therefore  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  haunt  the  streets  and  parks  until 
midnight,  consorting,  innocently  enough  at  the 
start,  with  the  devil’s  innumerable  agents, 
finally  to  be  seized  body  and  soul  and  delivered 
to  destruction.  Tbe  only  fate  that  awaits  the 
youQg  night- wanderer  is  the  fate  of  shame. 
And  the  fool-parent  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  sad  destiny  of  the  poor  children.  The  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Police  in  the  city  of  Newark  is 
looking  after  the  fool-parents’  children.  He 
has  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  girls  under 
sixteen  found  on  the  streets  without  proper 
escort  after  nine  o’clock  in  tbe  evening. 


The  Observer’s  “Augustus  Letters,”  tbe  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Stoddard,  abound  in 
interesting  glimpses  of  Spain  past  and  present, 
in  which  country  he  recently  travelled.  As  we 
are  to  have  a  Cathedral  here  in  New  York 
which  must  needs  be  a  long  time  in  building, 
we  quote  our  editorial  neiebbor’s  description  of 
the  Cathedral  of  ancient  Tarragona,  “one  of  the 
most  noble  and  interesting  in  Spain”: 

The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  tbe  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  by  San  Olaguer,  and  work  was  continued 
on  it  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Like  many  such 
buildings,  it  was  never  completed,  but  enough 
has  been  finished  to  show  the  magnificent  and 
beautiful  plans  of  its  many  architects.  The 
building  is  approached  from  the  west  by  a 
steep  flight  of  eighteen  steps  which  lead  to  a 
wide  and  deeply-recessed  doorway  flanked  by 
two  massive  square  piers  crowned  by  pinnacles, 
and  over  which  is  a  glorious  rose  window. 
Around  the  bases  of  these  piers  are  a  series  of 
little  decorated  arches,  and  just  above  are 
niches  for  twenfy-one  statues  of  apostles  and 
prophets  under  Gothic  canopies.  A  number  of 
the  niches  are  vacant,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  a  tradition  that  the  old  saints  get  stiff  and 
weary  of  this  monotonous  position,  and  so  every 
hundred  years  one  of  them  comes  down  and 
disappears.  Tbe  interior  of  the  church  is  cru¬ 
ciform,  with  three  naves,  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  lofty,  and  tbe  roof  is  light  and  elegant. 
The  twenty  piers  are  massive,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  were  swathed  in  superb  old  tapes¬ 
tries.  Hare  says  that  some  of  the  tapestries 
which  decorate  the  walls  once  belonged  to  St. 
Paul’s  in  London,  and  that  they  were  sold  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  a  lot  of  other  church 
furniture !  The  carvings  throughout  the  church 
are  rich  and  in  exquisite  detail,  especially  tliose 
of  the  high  altar,  where  you  may  observe  in¬ 
sects  hanging  from  intertwined  leaves,  and 
draperies  of  statues  of  saints  wrought  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  minuteness. 

The  cloisters,  however,  are  the  choicest  part 


of  the  Cathedral,  and  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  In  Spain.  The  door  by  which  you  enter  ia- 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  pillar  resting  on  a 
base  of  intertwined  serpents,  and  its  ca^tal  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  carvings,  among 
which  is  the  adoration  of  the  magi;  above  this- 
are  tbe  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  another  cap¬ 
ital  represents  the  three  magi  asleep  in  the- 
same  bed,  while  a  winged  herald  is  waking 
them  up  to  go  on  to  Bethlehem. 

The  detailed  architectural  and  carved  work 
of  these  cloisters  is  exquisite  and  curious.  The- 
upper  circle  of  one  of  the  pillars  is  extremely 
quaint.  There  are  two  scenes  carefully  carved. 
In  one,  some  mice  are  conducting  the  funeral 
of  a  cat,  which  is  borne  on  a  bier;  in  front 
march  priestly  mice  carrying  the  sprinkling 
brush  and  the  holy  water;  alongside  walks  the 
sexton  mouse  with'  a  trowel  to  dig  the  grave. 
The  corase  of  the  cat  is  admirably  carved.  In 
the  second  scene,  tbe  cat,  who  bad  counterfeit¬ 
ed  death,  is  springing  from  the  bier,  while  the 
mice  priests,  mourners,  undertakers,  sexton 
and  all  are  scattering  in  every  direction.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  beneath  this  ring  of 
sculpture  represent  a  cock-fight.  Other  capi¬ 
tals  have  bunting  scenes,  and  legends  of  the 
saints,  and  historical  events.  The  gardens  of 
the  cloister  are  laid  out  in  Gothic  arches,  and 
beds  of  ivy,  box  and  other  shrubs. 

There  are  fine  chapels,  and  glorious  windows 
of  rich  purple  and  orange  glass,  and  the  tombs 
ot  heroes  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Tarragona,  but  the  building  itself  is 
far  more  interesting  than  the  things  which  it 
contains. 


The  Independent  writes  of  “The  Present  Calk 
to  the  Ministry"  in  a  way  that  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  young  men  who  are  just  now  considering 
the  great  matter  of  their  future  course.  Every 
one  who  feels  called  and  constrained  to  tho 
ministry  should  enter  it,  and  only  such : 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
old  minister  who  once  remurkea  that  it  made 
cold  chills  run  down  his  back  to  hear  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  spoken  of  as  an  attractive  calling, 
that  for  himself  he  never  thought  whether  it 
was  attractive  or  not,  and  that  the  worst  thing 
that  could  befall  it  would  be  to  make  it  at¬ 
tractive. 

A  good  brother  present  made  probably  the 
only  reply  this  line  of  remark  required,  that 
while  he  was  of  much  the  same  opinion,  he  also 
thought  ibat,  considering  how  things  stood, 
there  was  no  pressing  call  for  an  agency  to 
render  the  ministry  any  less  attractive  than  it 
is. 

These  two  remarks  represent  very  closely  the- 
position  tbe  ministry  has  held  in  this  country 
a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  which  it  is  likely 
to  hold  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  to  come. 

It  is  a  position  which  has  enough  hardship  and 
sacrifice  in  it  to  make  it  an  unworldly  csdling, 
and  as  such  to  keep  it  close  to  the  sympathiea 
of  men ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  position 
where  power  and  influence  do  not  at  all  depend 
on  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  com¬ 
fortable  nest  to  live  in.  It  will  certainly  drop- 
very  much  from  the  high  position  it  now  holds, 
should  tbe  impression  get  abroad  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  drawn  to  it  by  the  worldly  attractions- 
of  the  situation. 

The  motives  that  drsw  men  into  the  ministry 
and  create  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  dutv  to 
engage  in  that  life-work  are  of  a  kind  which 
act  very  powerfully  on  a  certain  class  of  minds 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  moral  order,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  those  motives  are- 
likely  to  grow  stronger  rather  than  weaker  in 
the  near  future. 

The  evangelistic  appeal  is  very  certain  to  be¬ 
come  no  walker.  The  mission  field  is  opening 
and  extending.  Places  lUre  waiting  for  workers 
of  higher  endowment  and  better  training.  .  .  . 
There  never  was  a  time  when  human  society 
stood  in  such  pitiful  need  as  it  does  now  of  all 
the  help  it  can  receive  from  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy,  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  example. 
The  human  mind  is  fairly  staggering  under  the- 
pride  of  knowledge  as  human  character  is  stag¬ 
gering  under  tbe  pride  and  pomp  of  wealth. 
The  world  and  its  treasures,  tne  mind  and  its 
achievements,  have  in  these  recent  times 
mounted  up  to  such  enormous  magnitudes  as 
to  have  swamped  the  spiritual  convictions  of 
men,  and  left  them  in  a  position  of  bafflemenfe 
where  nothing  is  so  much  needed  as  the  helru^"' 
ful,  guiding,  reconstructmg  work  of  the  mmls- 
ter  of  Christ.  Never  in  all  tbe  history  of  the 
Church  has  the  call  to  that  ministry  seemed  to 
come  more  plainly  from  God,  and  never  since 
the  Church  began  has  there  been  a  time  when 
human  society  needed  more  than  it  does  now 
the  formative  and  constructive  influence  of  a 
trained,  intelligeirt  and  broad-minded  ministry, 
or  was  sure  to  reward  that  ministry  with  more 
of  the  honors  of  great  usefulness. 


The  Examiner  finds  a  text  in  the  remark  of  a 
traveler  in  England,  to  the  effect  that  “  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  bodies  are  more  conservative  in 
theology  than  their  English  brethren” — Baptists, 
Independents  and  Unitarians  being  specified. 
The  reason  for  this  “  down  grade”  is  not  far  to 
seek  according  to  our  contemporary.  “It  is 
nothing  else  than  the  incubus  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.”  It  proceeds:  . 

In  this  country  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  th& 
tremendous  political  and  social  and  business  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  church  established  by  law.  We  are 
familiar  with  a  body  that  makes  large  and  loud 
claims  to  be  the  church,  that  stigmatizes  all 
other  bodies  as  “sects,”  that  affects  a  superior 
culture  and  refinement,  and  therefore  attracts 
to  it  a  large  class  of  people  who  would  like  to 
be  thought  cultivated  and  refined.  But  these 
claims  are  merely  ridiculous  here;  in  England 
they  are  no  more  than  a  statement  of  facts. 
The  wealthy,  tbe  high  born,  the  educated  are 
at  least  nominally  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Fancy  a  Duke  going  to  a  Dissenter’s 
chapel  I  Everywhere  Baptists  and  other  non-con¬ 
formists  are  overshadowed  and  overawed  by  the 
Establishment.  Mr.  Spurgeon  once  said  that 
the  difference  between  an  English  ritualist  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  was  that  the  one  was  a  Papist 
and  the  other  an  Apist.  The  taunt  was  a  stinging' 
one  because  it  was  so  true,  but  it  is  almost  equal¬ 
ly  true  to  call  non-conformists  of  every  stamp 
apists.  Unconsciously  to  themselves,  they  have 
always  been  swayed  by  sympathy  with  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  church  from  which  they  have 
separated  for  conscience’  sake.  Its  thinking 
has  dominated  their  thought.  They  have  all 
along  bad  a  sort  of  apologetic  air  for  presuming 
to  exist.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  manly  fo~ 
bustness  and  independence  in  the  whole  history 
of  British  nonconformity,  though  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  willingness  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  for 
the  truth. 

In  tbe  Church  of  England,  the  popular  theol¬ 
ogy  is  “liberal”  and  “broad.”  Evangelical  faith 
is  at  a  discount.  The  old  theology  is  politely 
disbelieved,  if  not  openly  questioned.  It  is  the 
unconscious  influence  of  this  latitudinarianism 
in  the  Church  of  England,  reinforcing  the  half 
latent  shame,  for  the  fact  of  existence,  that 
has  produced  doctrinal  aberrations  so  sulrprising 
among  the  English  nonconformists.  When  dis¬ 
establishment  comes,  and  it  soon  will  come, 
there  will  be  a  change.  A  Baptist  or  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  will  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head,  such 
a  thing  as  denominational  pnde  will  develop, 
and  the  tendency  to  sneeze  whenever  a  church¬ 
man  takes  snuff  will  disappear. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  quotes  this  notable 
example  of  the  permanence  of  Oriental  mannpra 
and  customs : 

A  pleasing  illustration  of  an  old  Jewish  cus¬ 
tom  implied  in  one  of  our  Lord’s  parables  is 
given  in  the  book  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
entitled  “Our  Viceregal  Life  in  India.”  The 
parable  is  that  of  the  marriage  feast  (Matt.  22), 
where  one  of  the  guests  was  turned  out  just  as 
the  feast  was  going  to  begin,  because  “he  bad 
not  on  a  wedding  garment,”  although  nothing 
had  been  previously  said  about  tbe  need  or  the 
provision  of  such  a  garment.  Tbe  common  ez- 

Elanation  is  that  such  garments  were  provided 
y  the  giver  of  the  feast.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Lady  Dufferin’ s  account  of  a  native  dinner 
party:  “Our  first  proceeding  was  to  dress  our¬ 
selves  properly  for  this  festival,  and  as  soon  as 
we  got  to  the  house  we  were  taken  into  a  dress¬ 
ing-room,  were  divested  of  our  own  gowns,  and 
were  draped  in  sorts.  .  .  .  AbDut  ten  o’clock 
we  took  off  our  native  costumes  and  returned 
home,  our  hostess  insisting  upon  presenting 
each  of  us  with  the  saris  we  had  worn.” 


Someone  has  said:  “Many  step  into  a  church 
as  they  do  into  a  train,  expecting  that,  barring 
accidents,  this  church  train  will  carry  them  to 
glory.”  There  were  church  members  in  Paul’s 
time  “whose  end,”  he  declared,  would  be  “de¬ 
struction.” 
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it  does  teach  is  more  our  concern,  and  that  is 
simply  this :  that  Jesus  knew  that  all  abroad  in 
the  wide  world  there  were  many  of  His  own  not 
gathered  into  any  fold,  but  scattered  here  and 
there  (xi.  52),  yet  none  the  less  known  by  Him 
and  ready  to  hear  His  voice.  Not  for  that  nation 
only  was  the  sacrihce  of  His  life  to  be  made, 
but  that  He  might  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (xii. 
82) .  All  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world  His  boundless  love  would  search  for  His 
sheep  and  seek  them  out,  and  they  gladly  coming 
at  His  call,  would  be  led  by  Him,  not  into  the 
one  fold,  but  to  be  members  of  the  one  flock, 
the  great  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number, 
who  are  to  be  joined  in  that  blessed  unity  of 
love  and  fellowship,  of  which  the  unity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  an  essential  element. 
That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one.  I  in 
them  and  thou  in  Me  that  they  may  be  perfected  in 
to  one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  didst 
send  Me,  and  lovedst  them  even  as  Thou  lovedst 
Me  (xvii.  23). 

And  so  this  highest  self-revelation  of  Jesus 
leads  us  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Father, 
for  God  is  Love. 


Jesus,  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous¬ 
ness. 

This  blindness  of  choice  and  will  and  love  is 
worse  than  physical  blindness,  for  it  concerns 
truth  and  life  and  God  and  eternity.  Christ 
says  “Ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that  ye  might 
have  life.”  This  is  not  a  calamitous,  but  a 
guilty  and  responsible  blindness.  One  cannot 
afford  to  be  conceited  and  opinionated  and 
proud  about  truth.  What  he  wants  is  light, 
all  he  can  get.  He  who  shuts  the  blinds  and 
draws  the  curtains  and  lives  in  the  dark  will 
not  see  the  dirt,  but  open  these  and  let  in  the 
light  and  thd  fllth  will  appear.  Windows 
which  seem  clear  by  gaslight  appear  clouded 
by  electric  light.  Lay  the  law  of  God  on  the 
heart  and  life;  measure  them  by  the  life  of 
Christ;  let  the  Holy  Spirit  come  in  and  reveal 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  a  man  will  know  him¬ 
self  and  sin  will  appear.  For  one  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  refuse  to  see  is  blindness. 

And  the  spiritual  sight  is  as  delicate  as  the 
physical,  and  it  grows  weaker  by  abuse  or  dis¬ 
use.  It  is  said  that  the  Ashes  which  live  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave  have  no  eyes  at  all.  A  mule 
brought  up  from  a  coal  mine  where  he  had 
been  a  long  time,,  was  in  torture  in  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

Sin  of  every  kind  grows  by  indulgence  until 
it  becomes  a  habit  and  a  life,  its  end  death. 
The  opposite  of  this  blindness  is  that  childlike 
humility  and  teachableness  which  questions  to 
learn.  It  comes  to  the  truth  without  preju¬ 
dice.  Knowing  its  sin,  it  confesses  it  and  turns 
from  it  and  seeks  forgiveness  and  salvation.  It 
comes  to  the  Bible  and  asks,  Is  it  the  word  of 
God?  and  reads  it  and  weighs  candidly  its 
proofs.  It  uses  reason  reasonably.  It  first 
hears  and  then  decides.  It  questions  and 


divine  love,  the  name  which  no  one  knoweth 
but  him  that  receives  it.  Blessed  secret,  for¬ 
ever  kept  sacred  between  the  soul  and  its  Lord  I 

Verse  6.  The  word  here  translated  parable 
is  not  the  word  so  translated  in  the  Synoptics, 
as  indeed  the  parables  of  the  Synoptics  are  un¬ 
like  these.  This  is  a  word  which  means  literally 
a  path  beside  a  road,  and  therefore  something 
that  goes  along  beside,  a  similitude.  Therefore, 
allegory  (though  that  is  still  another  word  in 
Greek)  is  a  better  translation,  since  in  an 
allegory,  as  here,  the  meaning  must  be  brought 
out  side  by  side  with  the  metaphor,  while  a 
parable,  apart  from  its  interpretation,is  complete 
and  intelligible.  The  Pharisees,  indeed,  did  not 
understand,  though  He  spoke  these  words  unto 
them,aad  though  He  spoke  words  to  which  all  the 
history  of  their  nation  should  have  been  a  clue 
(Ps.  xxiii;  Is.  xl.  ii;  Jer.  xxxi.  10;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23) .  Essentially  at  variance  with  Him, 
His  voice  woke  no  responsive  echo  in  their 
hearts. 

Verse  7.  Again  He  puts  the  truth  in  a  new 
light,  clearly  setting  Himself  forth  as  the  One 
of  whom  He  had  been  speaking.  It  seems  to 
some  a  little  puzzling^  that  whereas  we  have  up 
to  this  time  been  thinking  of  Him  as  a  Shep¬ 
herd,  and  shall  be  called  to  do  so  again  (11-16), 
He  now  presents  Himself  to  us  as  the  Door. 
But  when  we  bring  both  metaphors  under  the 
higher  unity,  love,  we  find  no  confusion.  For 
love  includes  and  is  all  that  one  can  be  to  an¬ 
other;  the  perfect  love  of  Christ  is  the  door  by 
which  shelter  and  security  are  reached,  the 
fostering  tenderness  through  which  all  grateful 
provision  for  human  need  is  found,  the  perfect 
self-sacrifice  by  which  all  danger  is  averted, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  Him  who  loves  us. 

Verse  8.  Jesus  does  not  here  say  that  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  who  had  preceded  Him 
were  thieves  and  robbers,  but  that  all  who 
came  before  Him  claiming  to  .be  the  Door,  or 
the  Shepherd,  were  such.  Prophets  prophesied 
of  Him,  pointing  to  Him,  not  to  themselves,  as 
the  way  of  life  and  safety.  But  the  Pharisees 
had  set  up  themselves  with  their  minute  reg¬ 
ulations,  their  mechanical,  loveless  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  as  precisely  this:  outside  of 
their  way  was  no  salvation,  by  them  alone  must 
men  hope  to  enter  into  life.  Their  spirit  was 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  Spirit  which 
is  Love;  they  knew  nothing  of  self-sacrifice,  but 
only  of  self-seeking;  their  mind  was  not  that 
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ISTERNATiONAL  SERIES. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
JOHN. 


Cl)ri0tian  ^nbcauoi* 


Bv  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
foretold  of  Christ  was  that  He  should  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  Jesus  quoted  this  at  Naz¬ 
areth  as  proof  of  His  Messiahship ;  but  they  be- 
.lieved  Him  not. 


Once,  as  Jesus  was  passing 
out  of  Jericho,  Bartimeus,  a  blind  beggar,  hear¬ 
ing  that  He  was  passing  by,  cried  out  to  Him 
for  mercy.  The  crowd  rebuked  him  for  crying 
out,  and  for  thinking  that  Jesus  would  stop  for 
hibi,  but  he  cried  all  the  more,  for  it  was  his 
last  and  only  chance.  And  Jesus  stopped  and 
called  him  and  gave  him  sight.  Such  an  one 
He  delighted  to  hear  and  help.  Now  also  “Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by”  and  comes  very 
near  to  us  by  His  word  and  providence  and 
Spirit,  and  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  call  on 
Him.  It  is  an  accepted  time,  a  time  when  He 
may  be  found.  Delay  and  it  will  be  said  “Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth  has  passed  by,”  and  Tt  will  be 
“too  late."  The  heathen,  who  sit  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  shadow  of  death,  need  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  They  ve  children  crying  in  the 
night,  children  crying  for  the  light.  We  have 
it  and  can  give  it  to  them.  Freely  as  we  have 
received  are  we  to  give.  Christ  says  to  us  “Go, 
tell!” 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Sept.  13. 

Are  We  Blind  also  ? — John  ix.  40,  41 :  2  Cor.  iv. 

40;  Rev.  iii.  17,  18. 

As  Jesus  was  passing  by  where  a  man,  blind 
from  his  birth,  was  sitting.  His  disciples  asked 
Him  whether  this  man  or  his  parents  sinned 
that  he  was  born  blind;  to  which  Jesus  replied 
that  this  blindness  was  not  sent  as  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  sin  of  either,  but  that  the  works 
of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  He 
then  anointed  his  eyes  and  bade  him  go  wash 
in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  he  went  and  washed 
and  came  seeing.  His  neighbors  recognized  him 
as  the  same  man  who  was  blind;  and  asking 
him  how  it  came  to  pass,  he  told  them  as  above. 

The  Pharisees  also  came  to  him,  and  he  told 
them  the  same  things.  It  was  the  Sabbath 
when  Jesus  did  this  miracle.  Some  of  them 
said  “This  man  is  not  from  God,  for  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath.”  Others  said  “A  sinner  could 
not  do  such  signs.”  They  asked  the  man  what 
he  thought  of  his  healer,  and  he  said  he  was  a 
prophet  They  reasoned  somewhat  thus:  We 
are  right  and  know  the  truth,  and  whoever 
does  not  agree  with -us,  and  keep  the  Sabbath 
as  we  do,  cannot  be  right,  but  is  a  sinner  and 
ungodly.  They  did  not  seek  first  the  truth  in 
the  case,  and  ask  what  was  done,  and  how,  and 
what  does  it  imply  concerning  its  doer,  but 
begged  the  question  and  condemned  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  them.  They  were  worse 
than  the  Scotchman  who  was  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  but  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
convince  him ;  they  were  hot  open  to  convic¬ 
tion  and  would  not  be  convinced. 

Theirs  was  what  is  called  the  a  priori  rather 
than  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning.  If  the 
fact  did  not  agree  with  their  theory,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  fact.  To  escape  their  dilem¬ 
ma  they  deny  the  fact,  and  try  to  disprove  it 
by  the  parents  of  the  man,  who,  being  afraid 
of  them,  say  that  this  is  their  son  and  that  he 
was  born  blind,  but  how  he  sees  they  know  not; 
he  is  of  age  and  can  testify.  They  call  the  man, 
but  would  first  prejudice  his  testimony,  telling 
him  to  give  God  the  praise ;  for  they  know  that 
this  man  is  a  sinner.  The  man  replies  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  opinion,  one  thing  he 
knows:  that,  whereas  he  was  blind,  now  he 
sees ;  and  asks  them  if  they  will  be  Jesus’  dis¬ 
ciples.  When  they  say  they  know  not  whence 
Jesus  is,  he  replies:  This  is  a  marvellous  thing, 
that  He  has  opened  my  eyes  and  ye  know  not 
whence  He  is.  God  does  not  give  such  power 
to  sinners.  Since  the  world  began  such  a  mir¬ 
acle  has  not  been  wrought.  If  He  were  not  of 
God  He  could  not  have  done  this. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


Economy,  as  wise  folks  say. 

Is  wealth  pronounced  another  way, 

So  while  "  hard  times”  the  people  cry. 
The  Toilet  Soaps  they  should  not  buy. 
Let  all  who  buy  such  Soaps  take  care 
To  weigh  the  cake  exact  and  fair, 

And  find  they  pay  in  figures  round 
A  dollar,  more  or  less  per  pound. 


What  course  should  people  then  pursua.’ 
In  short,  the.only  thing  to  do. 

Though  rich  in  bonds,  or  worldly  poor. 
The  “  Ivory  Soap  ”  they  should  procure. 
Which  may  be  bought  from  coast  to  coast. 
At  sixteen  cents  per  pound  at  most. 

And  does  more  satisfaction  grant 
Than  all  the  Toilet  Soaps  extant. 


A  WORD  OF  WARNING, 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "just  as  good  as  the  'Ivory';”  thev  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuinCi  Ask  fcr 
"  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it.  * 
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manifest  here.  So  far  as  self-seeking  prevails, 
love  is  absolutely  shut  out.  The  thief,  the 
self-lover,  comes  only  that  he  may  steal  and  kill 
and  destroy,  securing  his  own  advantage  at 
whatever  cost  to  others.  But  love  gives  itself 
freely,  spontaneously,  absolutely,  and  so  giving, 
gives  life,  and  gives  it  more  abundantly,  lor  life 
and  love  are  one.  Only  in  proportion  to  the  love 
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est  possible  expression  of  love;  the  entire  self- 
sacrifice,.  the  laying  down  of  life.  This  is  so 
beautifully  represented  by  the  Good  Shepherd, 
that  the  metaphor  has  passed  into  all  art  and 
literature  as  the  perfect  epitome  and  expression 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Glad  Tidings  of  Love. 
We  have  no  word  by  which  to  render  the  Greek 
word  which  perfectly  describes  the  ideal  shep¬ 
herd;  it  sums  up  in  one  thought  all  that  the 
mind  can  conceive  of  noble,  dignified  beauty, 
of  perfect  fitness,  of  moral  completeness;  it 
sums  up,  in  short,  all  the  qualities  that  meet 
in  the  true  Lover,  the  One  who  alone  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  entire  self-renunciation.  Only  One  in 
whom  all  fulness  dwells  could  have  emptied 
Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii. 
7.  Revised  Version),  ready  both  to  live  and  to 
give  His  life  for  the  sheep. 

Verses  12,  13.  Those  to  whom  He  spoke  knew 
very  well  the  difference  between  a  hired  menial 
and  a  shepherd,  the  former,  timid  because  un¬ 
loving,  fleeing  at  the  first  sight^of  danger,  and 
leaving  the  flock,  some  to  be  seized,  the  rest 
scattered.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  such  a  one 
to  flee,  because  his  is  the  service,  not  of  love, 
but  of  self-interest.  We  are  not  told  here  that 
they  (to  whom  He  spoke)  understood  not;  they 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  recognize  in  this 
picture  their  own  self-seeking,  self-interested 
care  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  flock  of  God 
(Ezek.  xxxiv;  Zech.  xi). 

Verses  14,  15.  As  for  me,  repeats  em¬ 
phatically,  holding  up  His  own  character  be¬ 
fore  the  mirror  of  their  consciences,  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd.  And  then  He  goes  on  to  reveal 
the  wondrous  nature  of  the  fellowship  between 
Himself  and  the  sheep,  and  I  know  Mine  own, 
and  Mine  own  know  Me,  even  as  the  Father 
knoweth  Me  and  I  know  the  Father.  And  with 
this  wondrous  self  -  revelation,  this  wondrous 
picture  of  the  love  wherewith  He  loves  His 
own,  which  in  the  simplicity  of  its  fulness 
needs  no  word  of  elucidation,  the  rest  follows, 
even  to  our  dull  intelligences,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep.  Hereby 
know  we  Love,  because  He  laid  down  His  life 
for  us  (1  John  iii.  16). 

How  deep  was  the  emotion  with  which  our 
Lord,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  pronounced  these 
marvellous  words,  we  see  from  that  poetic 
form  into  which  in  times  qf  deepest  emotion 
His  words  were  wont  to  fall,  repeating  them¬ 
selves  like  a  refrain.  Four  times  He  speaks  of 
this  supreme  proof  of  His  deathless  love  (verses 
11,  15,  17,  18),  each  time  with  a  higher  mean¬ 
ing,  a  more  triumphant  significance  (compare 
iii.  15,  16,  iv.  23,  24,  vi.  39,  40,  44,  52). 

Verse  16.  And  .now,  having  ascended  into 
the  heavenlies,  His  heart  of  love  surveys  a 
great  world,  longing  and  sighing  for  that 
supreme  manifestation  of  love,  and  He  rejoices 
in  the  thought  of  the  great  union  of  human 
souls  in  Him,  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  that 
manifestation.  And  then  1  have  other  sheep, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them  also  1  must  lead, 
and  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd. 
Perhaps  no  one  verse  in  our  Bible  has  lost  so 
much  by  faulty  translation,  or  has  given  so 
mistakeB  a  bias  to  the  notions  of  Christ’s  peo¬ 
ple  as  this.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  the  Church 
which  this  text  has  been  made  to  teach ;  what 


there  is  no  end,  and  the  following  list  comprises 
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hold  with  the  poor  wretches,  who  were  tied 
together  in  the  barracoons,  and  off  it  would 
start  for  America.  Pedro  Blanco  was  extremely 
fortunate.  Nowand  then  he  lost  a  slave  vessel, 
but  the  most  of  his  cargoes  of  black  people 
reached  the  western  world  in  safety,  and  were 
sold  at  great  profit  to  the  trade  ther»  He  could 
afford  to  lose  an  occasional  vessel,  for  the  profits 
on  a  single  cargo  that  safely  reached  America 
amounted  to  a  small  fortune. 

Each  of  his  slave  depots  on  the  islands  was 
in  charge  of  an  agent.  Upon  one  of  these 
islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Blanco 
had  his  business  headquarters,  but  he  resided 
miles  up  the  river  upon  another  island,  where 
for  a  long  time  his  sister  shared  with  him  busi¬ 
ness  cares.  There  he  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of 
a  semi-barbaric  prince.  Further  up  the  river, 
upon  another  island,  was  his  seraglio,  in  which 
were  his  wives,  who,  after  the  custom  of  the 
tribes  in  that  neighorhood,  had  each  a  separate 
dwelling.  He  built  on  the  islands  twelve  large 
slave  barracks,  or  barracoons,  each  of  which 
generally  contained  from  100  to  500  slaves.  The 
walls  of  these  barracks  were  made  of  a  double 
row  of  thick  piles,  driven  five  feet  into  the 
ground  and  fastened  together  with  strap  iron. 
The  roofs  were  of  poles,  with  palm  leaf  thatch, 
which  kept  the  barracks  comparatively  dry  and 
cool.  Each  of  the  barracoons  was  guarded  by 
three  or  four  Spaniards  or  Portuguese. 

Captain  Canot  described  Pedro  Blanco  as  a 
sunburned  little  man,  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
not  left  the  mouth  of  the  Gallinas  River,  and 
received  with  the  most  bounteous  hospitality 
every  white  man  who  came  his  way.  In  1839 
Pedro  Blanco  gave  up  the  business  and  retired 
to  Havana  with  his  fortune,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  several  millions  of  francs. 

This  famous  slave  dealer  was  known  for  a 
long  time  as  the  Rothschild  of  West  Africa, 
and  his  paper  was  current  and  accepted  in  the 
money  marts  of  Europe.  The  Ring  of  the  slave 
traders  lived  for  many  years  to  enjoy  his  ill- 
gotten  gains.  At  last  the  business  that  had  en¬ 
riched  him  was  completely  suppressed,  and 
there  is  now  little  to  remind  the  world  that 
Pedro  Blanco  ever  lived,  except  the  ruins  of  his 
slave  barracoons  and  of  the  little  palace  he  built 
for  himself  on  the  island  in  the  Gallinas  River. 


Refusing  to 

believe  the  facts,  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
synagogue.  When  Jesus  bears  of  this  He  re¬ 
veals  Himself  to  the  man  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  believes  in  Him  and  worships  Him. 

This  miracle  and  conversation  are  recorded  hv 
John  to  prove,  as  he  says  (chap.  xx.  31),  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  of 
itself  sufficient  proof.  Jesus  said  For  judgment 
came  I  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
may  see,  and  that  they  which  see  may  become 
blind.  And  when  the  Pharisees  ask  Him  if 
they  are  blind  also.  He  tells  them  if  they  were 
they  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  their 
actions. 

Christ  came  to  reveal  the  truth,  to  manifest 
God,  to  shqw  heavenly  things.  They  who  had 
their  eyes  open,  who  were  willing  to  see,  who 
were  searchers  after,  truth,  saw  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled  in  Him,  and  in 
His  words  the  truth  of  God ;  and  in  His  works 
the  works  of  God,  and  believed  and  had  life  in 
Him.  But  they  who  wanted  to  see  and  know 
only  w'hat  agreed  with  and  pleased  them,  and 
were  proud  of  their  learning  and  sure  that  they 
were  right,  despised  and  rejected  and  crucified 
Him  because  He  did  not  agree  with  them. 
And  they  feared  and  hated  Him  because  He 
was  so  much  like  what  He  claimed  to  be.  No 
one  is  so  sick  as  he  who  will  not  see  that  he  is 
sick  and  call  a  physician  He  would  better  be 
dangerously  sick  and  allow  it,  that  he  may  be 
cured.  He  who  knows  the  truth,  or  might 
know  it  if  he  wguld,  and  continues  in  sin,  is 
more  guilty  tl^^py^  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  and  woBw^ey  it  if  he  knew  it.  It 
would  have  beeSMcr  folly  for  this  blind  man 
to  have  said  to  vesus,  I  am  not  blind  and  will 
not  go  and  wash  in  Siloam.  So  it  is  folly  for  a 
sinper  to  say,  I  am  not  a  sinner  and  will  not  go 
to  Jesus  for  life. 

John  says  “  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil;  for  every  one  that  doeth 
evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.”  The 
sinner  does  not  want  to  know  that  he  is  a  sin¬ 
ner,  and  hates  him  who  reproves  and  convicts 
him,  because  he  loves  his  sin  and  will  do  it. 
And  this  is  his  condemnation  or  judgment.  He 
is  condemned  by  the  law,  and  will  not  go  to 
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Hydranllc  Rams,  Garden  Engines, 
Pump  Chain  and  Fixtures,  Iron 
Curbs,  Yard  Hydrants,  Street  Wash- 

rrs,  etc. 

Works  founded  in  1834. 
Highest  medal  awarded  them  bv 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris, 
France,  in  1867;  Vienna,  AnstrUkln 
1873 ;  and  Centennial  Exhibition  1876. 
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Fur  beautifying  and  decorating  the  ho  la  it  nv 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  8  tible  toi 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthei  fare,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imm  Hate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint,  "’ices,  by 
mail :  Tins,  60  cis.;  Tinlets,  20  cts. 

Testimonials  received  from  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of 
Germany.  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury ^ountess  of  Loudoun,  Countess  of  Norbnry. 
Countess  of  Ferrers  and  Viscountess  of  (Ulfden,  also  usm 
at  Sandringham,  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Aspinall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 


the  voice  that  calls  them  by  name.  It  shows 
nothing  less  than  that  affinity  of  soul  which 
love  establishes  between  two  of  widely  different 
characteristics.  As  when  a  note  is  sung  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a  musical  instrument,  the 
one  corresponding  string  of  that  instrument 
vibrates  in  response,  so  the  heart  which  love 
has  entered  leaps  up  in  response  to  the  voice  of 
the  one  beloved. 


This  affinity  of  love,  too, 
makes  it  possible  not  only  for  His  sheep  to  hear 
His  voice,  but  for  Him  to  eaU  His  own  by  name. 
He,  and  He  alone,  knows  the  true  name  of 
each,  for  He  alone  has  the  key  which  perfect 
love  gives  to  the  true  nature  of  each.  As  phi¬ 
losophers  tell  us  that  no  two  atoms  of  matter 
actually  touch  one  another,  so  is  each  human 
soul  isolated  from  all  other  souls  of  men.  Not 
one  of  us  can  entirely  reveal  himself  to  even 
the  dearest  friend,  not  one  of  us  can  enter  into 
the  deepest  meaning  of  any  self- revelation  of 
another,  not  one  of  us  is  able  to  call  even  our 

But  the  abso- 
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“Happiness,”  says  Dr.  James  Stalker,  “is  a 
comparatively  shallow  thing,  and  is  liable  to  a 
thousand  accidents.  But  blessedness  is  a  state 
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thousand  accidents, 
of  deep  satisfaction  which  the  changes  and 
chances  of  fortune  cannot  disturb.  The  happi¬ 
ness  of  some  people  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
envied,  because  they  are  made  happy  by  such 
questionable  things.  But  blessedness  is  derived 
from  a  pure  as  well  as  an  inexhaustible  source. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  best  result  of  the  blessing  of 
Go(l— that  those  on  whom  it  falls  are  them¬ 
selves  blessed.  It  is  a  far  nobler  thing  which 
is  promised  in  the  text :  ‘  I  will  make  them  a 
blessing’ — they  shall  be  the  means  of  making 


best  beloved  by  his  true  name, 
lute  love  of  Jesus  comes  close  about  each  one 
of  us,  enfolds  us, 


A  collection  of  entirely  new  Anthems  adapted  to 
the  wantf  of  all  denominations,  as  Services,  Open, 
iug  Pieces,  Collection  Pieces  etc.  Available  for 
Quartet  or  Chorus  Choirs.  The  thousands  of 
choirs  that  have  used  Mr.  Danks’  church  music 
know  that  hit  choir  selections  are  Melodious,  De¬ 
votional,  Practical,  ami  within  the  easy  range  of 
the  voice.  Price,  35  cents  postpaid. 
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pervades  us,  coming  into 
touch  with  that  which  is  essential  in  us,  and 
80,  whatever  He  calls  us,  that  is  indeed  our 
name  (compare  Gen.  ii.  19).  This  is  the 
promise  of  the  white  stone,  and  upon  the  stone  a 
new  name  written  (Rev.  ii.  17),  the  true  name  of 
the  character  renewed  by  communion  with  the 
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HEAD-HUNTERS  AND  HEREST-HUNTERS. 

Some  years  ago,  in  going  round  the  world,  we 
came  to  an  island  far  down  in  the  Southern 
seas,  below  the  Equator,  that  seemed  not  to 
belong  to  either  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  was  not  of  Europe  any  more  than 
America ;  nor  of  Asia  or  Africa ;  but  of  what 
might  be  called  a  Eifth  Continent,  or  group  of 
islands,  lying  midway  between  Asia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  known  in  geography  as  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

We  had  landed  in  Java,  which,  if  not  the 
largest  of  this  Cyclopean  group,  is  by  far  the 
richest  and  most  populous,  and  is  a  sort  of 
centre  for  them  all.  Here  in  the  capital,  Bata- 
ia,  on  “  Waterloo  Plain”  (whose  very  name  is  a 
ink  with  Europe,  as  it  tells  of  the  part  which 
he  Dutch  bore  in  the  event  of  that  great  day), 
is  a  Museum  in  which  is  gathered  whatever 
may  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  races  inhabiting  that  little  known  part 
of  the  world. 

Among  other  treasures  that  show  the  instincts 
of  the  fierce  and  proud  Malayan  race,  are  the 
implements  and  also  the  trophies  of  the  famous 
Dyaks,  or  the  “head-hunters”  erf  Borneo,  with 
whom  the  first  condition  of  s'avage  prowess,  by 
which  the  young  brave  shows  himself  fit  to  be 
a  warrior,  is  that  he  should  kill  somel^y  t 
Until  this  is  achieved,  he  is  a  cipher,  a  nobody 
among  his  people.  But  let  him  go  off  into  the 
forest,  and  lay  in  wait  for  some  lonely  wan¬ 
derer,  stealing  through  the  tropical  gloom,  and 
lay  him  low,  and  bring  back  his  skull,  and 
then,  having  another’s  head,  he  can  lift  up  his 
own  bead,  and  be  recognized  as  a  man,  who  will 
henceforth  be  the  pride  of  his  kfndred  and  the 
terror  of  his  enemies. 

Is  there  any  sort  of  parallel  between  these 
head-hunters  of  Borneo  and  the  heresy -huuters 
with  whom  we  are  becoming  somewhat  famil¬ 
iar  ?  Each  seems  to  have  a  thirst  for  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has 
annihilated  somebody,  not  necessarily  by  put¬ 
ting  him  out  of  existence,  but  by  making  his 
life  a  burden  to  him.  In  both  cases,  the  pur¬ 
suer  has  an  instinct  for  the  extinction  of  life — 
it  may  not  be  natural  life,  but  reputation  or 
influence,  whereby  something  is  taken  from 
another’s  position  and  power,  which  the  spoiler 
seems  to  feel  is  so  much  added  to  his  own. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  uncharitable,  but  really 
we  sometimes  see  a  man  pursued  in  a  way  that 
suggests  a  veritable  battue,  which  seems  to  be 
prompted  by  an  instinct  for  pulling  down  what 
another  ic  trying  to  build  up. 

If  this  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  the 
head-hunters  or  heresy  hunters,  whichever  you 
please  to  call  them,  will  find  plenty  of  work  to 
do.  There  is  no  man  who  is  not  vulnerable  in 
some  point;  most  of  us  are  vulnerable  in  many; 
and  if  we  are  to  be  the  objects  of  pursuit  and 
attack,  we  shall  hardly  escape  from  our  pur¬ 
suers,  unless,  perchance,  we  choose  to  turn 
upon  them  and  become  the  assailants  in  our 
turn. 

And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  melee,  the  men  most  exposed  to  attack  are 
often  the  very  best  in  the  Church  or  the  com¬ 
munity,  an  example  of  which  may  be  given  in 
one  in  this  city  who  has  recently  gone  to  the 
grave.  We  refer  to  the  late  Howard  Crosby, 
whom  we  can  never  cease  to  mourn.  Never 
was  there  a  man  who  believed  more  absolutely 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  the  joy  of 
his  life  and  his  hope  in  death.  His  faith  was 
not  a  cold,  formal  thing.  Not  only  did  he  be¬ 
lieve,  he  believed  intensely;  it  was  a  fire  in  his 
inmost  soul,  which  vitalized  his  very  being  and 
made  him  the  whole-hearted  servant  of  Christ 
that  he  was. 

And  yet,  all  who  knew  him  intimately,  knew 
that  he  held  views  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ  which  were  peculiar;  such  as  that  the 
divinity  in  him  was  for  a  time  laid  aside,  or, 
if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  immanent 
but  dormant,  slumbering  within  His  human 
breast,  until  the  time  should  come  when  He 
should  resume  His  power.  The  view  was  often 
talked  over  by  his  brother  ministers,  all  of 
whom  perceived  that  it  had  been  adopted  by 
this  earnest  student  of  God’s  Word  as  a*  way 
of  relieving  his  mind  from  diflSculties  from 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  escape,  and  that 
it  did  not  abate  one  particle  his  strong  faith 'or 
his  glowing  ^love  for  the  Master  whom  he 
adored.  And  yet,  judged  by  the  articles  of 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  view  he 
held  was  undoubtedly  heretical. 

Suppose  now  some  minister,  full  of  zeal,  though 
perhaps  not  according  to  knowledge,  had  felt 
that  he  coi^ld  not  “in  conscience”  let  such  a 
“heresy”  pass,  and  had  brought  it  up  before  the 
Presbytery  of  New  kork,  to  which  Dr.  Crosby 
belonged,  and  pressed  it  to  trial,  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  Weeks  aud  months  of 
agitation  and  discussion,  with  a  great  deal  of 
bitter  feeling,  the  end  of  which  would  have 
been  no  good  to  any  human  being,  while  our 
brave  and  noble-hearted  brother,  the  faitfhul 
minister  of  Christ,  might  have  been  hurried 
earlier  than  he  was,  and  perhaps  broken  hearted, 
to  his  grave. 


PRESERVING  HISTORY. 

The  time  will  come  when  a  historian  will  be 
needed  not  only  to  describe  the  discussions  that 
led  up  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committe  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  also  to 
tell  the  details  of  the  work  done  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Committee  in  preparation  for  his 
function  as  a  committeeman,  and  to  give,  if 
possible,  all  the  salient  features  of  the  debate  in 
committee  on  moot  points,  including  the  best 
that  was  said  in  a  conversational  way.  and  all 
the  incidents  of  its  meetings  which  illustrate 
the  work  in  hand.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  by  its  individual  members  would,  if 
known,  surprise  and  please  the  Church,  and  the 
full  story  of  its  proceedings  would  prove  to  be 
intensely  interesting. 

One  of  the  chips  from  this  Revision  workshop 
is  suggestive  of  the  industry  of  one  of  its  werk- 
men.  An  outside  suggestion  came  to  him  that 
a  collection  of  the  noted  articles  for  and  against 
Revision  might  possibly  be  of  value.  Though 
not  thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  would  be  worth  much  to  the  Committee,  he 
began  to  collect  articles,  aided  in  some  degree 
by  the  Presbyterian  press,  and  especially  by  The 
New  York  Evangelist.  The  value  of  the  work 
becom  ng  more  apparent  as  he  advanced,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  complete  analytical  index  to 
it,  making,  for  that  purpose,  between  four  and 
five  thousand  slips  of  paper,  on  each  one  of 
which  was  a  written  reference  to  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  four  hundred  and  five  articles 
collected.  This  unique  volume  was  so  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Committee,  that  it  was  voted 
to  preserve  it  in  the  library  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Se.minary,  and  its  compiler  received  plain 
intimations  that  other  great  libraries  would 
prize  it.  Cheered  by  the  promise  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  work,  and  courageous  in  the  face  of 
fresh  toil,  a  complete  duplicate  was  made  and 
sent  to  the  library  of  thp  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 

Incomplete  copies,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
in  uniform  bindings,  have  been  made,  or  are 
now  making,  for  the  other  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  of  our  Church  and  for  the  Astor  Library, 
for  the  Peabody  Institute,  Williams  College,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Yale  College, the  Congressional 
Library,  Boston  Public  Library,  etc.  Each  of 
these  incomplete  volumes  contains  the  main  arti¬ 
cles  by  Drs.  Van  Dyke,  Shedd,  Morris,  De  Witt, 
Nichols,  Warfield,  Patton,  Crosby,  Campbell, 
Dana,  Johnson,  W.  C.  Roberts,  and  others,  and 
all  have  the  four  articles  from  /The  New  York 
Evangeist,  giving  an  account  of  the  great  de¬ 
bate  in  thie  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Patton’s  address  of  Dec.  4ih,  1889.  Altogether 
2,400  clippings  were  made  for  these  volumes. 

The  maker  of  these  scrap  books  deserves,  and 
will  receive,  the  thanks  of  this  and  of  future 
generations  for  his  thoughtful  labor.  Business 
claiming  the  day,  the  nights  of  a  limited  period 
were  used,  far  into  the  small  hours,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  great  task.  The  articles  gathered  are 
of  various  ability,  the-  major  portion  are 
strong,  but  weak  or  strong,  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  shows  the  trend  of  theological  thought  in 
our  Church,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter 
as  an  authentic  witness  of  the  movement  whose 
end  is  not  yet. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  FOUNDATIONS. 

Christian  civilization  being  based  upon  the 
home,  whatever  increases  the  good  influence  of 
the  home  is  of  interest  to  every  one.  We  hear 
much  of  the  deadly  results  of  the  isolation  of 
farmers’  wives,  but  there  is  a  much  larger  class 
of  women,  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are 
hardly  less  isolated  than  they.  These  are  the 
wives  of  respectable  wage  workers  in  large 
cities ;  women  who  dwell  in  the  better  class  of 
tenements,  or  the  cheaper  apartment  houses; 
women  who  bravely  spend  their  lives  in  feats 
of  economy  which  would  be  the  despair  of  a 
practiced  financier,  making  both  ends  meet, 
and  maintaining  respectability  on  an  income 
ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to,  the  wants  of  a 
ninteenth  century  household.  Such  women,  too 
self-respectin  ^  for  the  petty  gossip  of  the  front 
steps,  too  busy^for  walks  or  visits  or  even  for 
churchT too  economical  for  places  of  amusement, 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  life  to  care 
for  reading,  are  as  much  isolated  as  nuns  in  a 
convent  fro  r  the  life,  the  thought,  the  interests 
of  the  world.  Loyally  serving  their  own  hus¬ 
bands  and  children,  they  are  by  the  urgencies 
of  ,that  very  service  'cut  off  from  all  the  helps 
which  modem  thought  and  modern  science  have 
brought  to  it.  Their  methods  are  the  methods 
of  their  grandmothers ;  they  have  no  arts  more 
modern  than  those  of  two  generations  ago,  with 
which  to  ward  off  from  their  children  the  seduc¬ 
tions  and  the  dangers,  physical  as  well  as 
moral,  of  a  new  era. 

For  women  of  this  class,  who  are  more  and 
more  becoming  the  mothers  of  our  voters  and 
law-makers,  a  door  of  hope  has  been  opened  by 
that  young  woman,  who  during  the  past  few 
years,  has  directly  and  indirectly  opened  a  wide 
vista  to  thousands  of  women  of  another  class, 
the  working  girls.  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  in  an 
article  on  another  page,  tells  of  the  plan  she  has 
devised  for  bringing  the  blessings  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  of  mutual  self-help  to  the  young 
wives  of  our  young  laboring  men.  The  plan  is 
so  simple,  so  practical,  so  wise,  it  unfolds  such 
promise  for  the^future,  and  adapts  itself  so 
perfectly  to  varying  conditions,  that  it  com¬ 
mands  attention.  It  cannot  but  be  adopted  far 
and  wide  by  those  who  realize  bow  enormous 
is  the  power  for  good  or  ill  unconsciously 
wielded  by  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  who 
are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  society,  laboring  men. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 
I^The  presidency  of  ,  Hamilton  College,  made 
vacant  some  months  since  by  the  unlocked  for 
and  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Darling,  was 
filled  on  Sept.  3rd  by  the  choice  of  Horace  B. 
Silliman,  LL.D.,  of  Cohoes.  The  meeting  was 
a  full  one,  twenty  of  the  twenty-six  trustees 
being  present,  viz:  Charles  C.  Kingsley,  A.M., 
Utica;  Rev,  L.  Merrill  ^Miller,  D.D.,  Ogdens- 
burg;  Publius  V.  Rogers,  A.M.,  Utica:;  Gen. 
Samuel  S.  Ellsworth,  A.M.,  Penn  Yan;  Gil¬ 
bert  Mollison,  Esq.,  Oswego;  Hon.  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  LL.D.,'^Utica;  Hon.  George  M.  Diven, 
A.M.,  Elmira;  .  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
LL.D  ,  New  York;  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
LL.D.,  Hartford;  Rev.  James  B.  Lee,  D.D., 
Franklinville ;  Prof.  Edward  North,  L.H.D., 
LL.D.,  Clinton;  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  A.M.,  New 
York;  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  LL.D.,  New 
York;  Charles  A.  Hawley,  A.M.,  Seneca  Falls; 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Huugon,  D.D.,  Clinton:  A. 
Norton  Brockway,  A.M.,  M.D.,  New  York; 
Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  A.M.,  Auburn; 
Talcott  H.  Camp,  Esq.,  Watertown:  Thomas  D. 
Catlin,  A.M.,  Ottawa,  Ill.;  George  E.  Dunham, 
Utica.  ; 

*  An  informal  ballot  resulted  in  three  .votes  for 
Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  seven  for  Charles  E. 
Knox,  D.D.  and  ten  for  Dr.  Horace  B.  Silli¬ 
man.  On  a  formal  vote  being  taken,  the  latter 
received  fourteen  votes,  and  on  motion  of  Hon. 
John  Jay  Knox  the  election  of  Mr.  Silliman  was 
made  unanimous. 

Thus  our  ancient  seat  of  learning  at  Clinton 
has  followed  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Passing 
by  a  couple  of  able  and,  having  respect  to  time- 
honored  ways,  entirely  acceptable  ministers,  it 
has  made  choice  of  a  layman  for  its  ninth  presi¬ 


dent.  While  the  selection  is  something  of  a 
surprise,  it  is  doubtless  a  good  one.  Some  will 
lament  that  the  succession  is  broken;  but  the 
variation  is  not,  after  all,  so  decided  as  in  in¬ 
stances  we  might  cite,  of  recent  occurrence. 

The  new  Preaident  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  a  successful  member  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  and  an  honored  elder  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Cohoes.  While  his  election  is  a 
special  recognition  of  the  call  for  men  of  affairs, 
of  experience  and  business  sagacity  as  heads  of 
colleges,  he  is  well  known  to  have  other  and 
needful  scholarly  requisites  for  the  post.  He  is 
at  home  as  a  public  speaker,  and  is  always 
heard  with  interest.  Should  he  accept  the 
flattering  tender  now  made  to  him,  he  will 
prove  an  able  representative  of  the  College. 
And  this  role  will  not  be  entirely  new  to  him. 
His  eloquent  appeals  for  the  College  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York  at  Lockport  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  will  be  recalled  as  effective  expressions 
of  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  this 
honored  institution  of  our  Church.  The  practi¬ 
cal  results  that  may  be  reasonably  anticipated 
from  bis  administration  will  be  the  fatherly 
oversight  of  individual  students,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  material  resources  and  a  closer  link¬ 
ing  of  the  College  with  its  rightful  constituency 
throughout  the  State. 

Theology  is  a  progressive  science.  The  tests 
of  orthodoxy  are  not  now,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  were  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  is 
shown  in  many  well  authenticated  ways.  The 
Rev.  Joshua  Johnson  was  called  to  New  Hart¬ 
ford  in  August,  1796,  at  the  handsome  salary  for 
that  day  of  £150.  He  was  a  strong  and  popula;: 
preacher,  but  the  Council  of  the  half  dozes 
churches  within  reaching  distance  demurred, 
and  pronounced  him  seriously  heterodox.  He 
was  a  Calvinist, ,  and  correct  enough  on  ’"the 
great  verities  of  the  faith,  but  the  Hopkinsiaq 
shibboleth  of  the  day,  viz:  “that  before  saving 
grace  could  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the 
soul,  it  must  feel  an  entire  willingness  to  be 
damned.”  he  could  not  pronounce.  A  second 
Council,  the  people  being  determined  in  their 
choice,  in  some  way  got  over  the  difficulty,  and 
he  was  settled.  The  relation  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  permanent.  He  appears  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  “off  color”  by  most  of  his  ministerial 
brethren,  and  it  may  be  by  some  of  bis  congre¬ 
gation.  His  ministry  theie  only  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  century.  Whether  the  days  of 
the  fathers  were  better  than  the  piping  times 
in  which  we  now  live,  we  are  not  so  sure  as 
some  seem  to  be.  The  tests  of  orthodoxy 
were  of  old  very  peculiar.  So  much  is  beyond 
controversy. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lenox  Hall,  53 
Fifth  Avenue,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15tb,  at  3  30 
P.  M.,  to  bid  farewell  and  Godspeed  to  a  group 
of  missionaries  on  their  w'ay  to  the  work  iu 
Persia.  The  party  includes  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Hawkes,  returning  to  their  field,  and  Miss 
Jessie  C.  Wilson,  Miss  Sue  S.  Leinbach,  Miss 

L.  H.  McCampbell,  Miss  Margaret  L.  Medbery, 
Miss  Grace  G.  Russell,  and  Miss  EmmaT.  Miller, 

M. D.,  all  going  out  for  their,  first  efforts  in 
Foreign  Mission  work.  It  is  desired  that,  so 
far  as  may  be,  all  friends  interested  will  join  in 
this  farewell  occasion.  The  meeting  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  brief  one.  Attendance  should  be 
prompt. 

Every  new  year  sees  a  wider  and  mbre  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  Bible  study.  Of  the  various 
methods  by  which  this  interest  is  fostered  and 
guided  to  the  best  results,  one  is  that  devised 
several  years  ago  by  the  late  Edwin  H.  Bron¬ 
son,  then  a  Sunday-school  missionary.  Under 
the  name  of  The  King’s  Household  of  Bible 
Readers,  he  developed  a  union  of  home  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible  “on  the  constructive  plan,” 
the  methods  and  aims  of  which  are  set  forlb 
more  at  length  on  another  page.  The  .^an 
appears  to  be  recommended  by  its  simplicity 
and  the  smallness  of  its  cost,  only  one  cent  a 
week. 

The  Sixth  Church  of  Chicago  elsewhere  pays 
a  very  sincere  and  altogether  worthy  and  noble 
tribute  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worcester,  for  eight  years 
their  pastor.  They  yield  him  w’ith  sorrow,  yet 
in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  whole  Church 
which  speaks  handsomely  for  them,  and  also 
well  for  their  instructor  and  lea'der.  It  is  a 
case  of  like  priest  like  people. 

The  Occident  laments  a  dearth  of  Revision 
literature,  but  we  think  without  good  reason. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  at  liberty  to  quote 
from  the  abounding  columns  of  The  Evangelist 
anything  that  in  its  judgment  will  further  the 
good  cause.  It  can  hardly  go  amiss,  as«will  be 
seen  by  the  several  articles  which  we  this  week 
hasten  to  place  before  our  readers,  ere  they  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  Presbytery,  The  article 
of  Dr.  T.  K.  Davis  is  worthy  of  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mf.  Thomas  Ward  "lYhite,  evangelist.  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Eastern  Texas,  makes  appeal  for  “the 
Alabama  Indians,  ”  as  may  be  seen  in  another 
column.  His  address  is  New  Birmingham, 
Texas.  A  little  aid  would  doubtless  greatly 
cheer  our  tawny  brethren  down  there. 

The  Madison  -  avenue  Church  (Fifty  -  third 
Street)  will  be  open  on  Sunday  next,  Sept. 
13th,  for  usual  services,  morning  and  evening. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  Charles  L.  ThoVnpson,  expects 
to  preach.  He  returns  in  usual  good  health, 
and  not  a  little  refreshed  by  his  few  weeks’ 
outing. 

Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  We  re¬ 
ply,  Doubtless  a  good  deal,  and  cite  the  action 
of  the  Prsebytery  of  Utah.  This  Presbytery 
voted,  on  Aug.  31st,  to  approve  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision,  advising  also  the  otbissibn 
of  sections  2  and  7  in  chapter  iii. 

RECOVERY  OF  MRS.  WELLINGTON  J.  WHITE. 

Many  anxious  friends  will  wish  information 
concerning  the  illness  of  Mrs.  White,  who  was 
much  injured  in  the  recent  dreadful  accident 
at  Elmira.  Tlie  last  word  from  her  sister  says 
that  she  is  much  better,  and  improving  more 
rapidly  than  was  expected  she  could  do  in  so 
short  a  time.  She  walks  about  the  hospital 
grounds,  and  is  resting  quietly. 

The  following  extract  brings  a  message  from 
Rev.  Henry  Noyes  of  Canton,  China,  after  they 
had  received  the  cable  message  with  the  sad 
news  of  the  accident: 

“We  are  all  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  sending 
the  telegram  which  reached  us  on  the  evening 
of  Aug.  1st,  although  it  brought  us  very  sad 
tidings.  We  were  looking  forward  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  welcoming  the  Whites  here  in  about  two 
months.  We  wait  in  painful  anxiety  for  details, 
and  meanwhile,  hope  that  Mrs.  White  is  recov¬ 
ering. 

“A  great  vacancy  has  been  made  both  in  our 
mission  circle  and  our  missi  n  work,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  White.  We  were  depending  on 
him  to  take  the  work  that  Dr.  Thomson,  soon 
to  leave  for  a  visit  home,  now'  has  charge  of  in 
the  San-Ning  and  San-Ui  fields. 

“  ‘It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be 
found  faithful.’  If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up 
Mr.  White’s  character  in  one  word,  I  should  in¬ 
stantly  use  this  word,  ^faithful,'  conscientiously 
and  earnestly  faithful.  And  he  loved  his  work. 
He  closes  bis  last  letter  to  me  dated  May  27th, 
thus:  ‘We  feel  that  we  belong  to  China,  and 
the  work  never  seemed  so  attractive  as  now.’ 
Who  will  offer  to  come  and  take  his  place.” 


LAST  DAYS  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Lake  Mohonk,  Sept.  2d,  1891 

The  happy  household  of  summer-guests  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  break  up.  This  morning  a  great 
many  parting  words  were  spoken  at  the  old 
landing- stone,  and  the  “Mphonk  cheer”  was 
given  with  a  loud  ring  from  the  piazza  to  one 
coach-load  after  another  as  they  disappeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  When  Dr.  Schaff 
led  our  morning  worship  in  the  drawing-room, 
tlftere  were  some  empty  chairs  to  remind  us 
that  the  season  is  drawing  towards  its  close. 
The  house  will  remain  open  until  after  the  an¬ 
nual  “Indian  Conference”  in  early  October,  but 
it  will  not  be  so  crowded  as  during  the  summer. 
One  of  the  charms  of  this  place  is  the  family¬ 
feeling  that  exists  among  the  guests — many  of 
whom  come  here  every  year,  and  become  warm¬ 
ly  attached  to  each  other.  I  suspect  that  many 
a  union  for  life  has  grown  out  of  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  formed  amid  these  romantic  surroundings. 
Dr.  Teunis  Hamlin  of  Washington  and  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Ambassador,  Count  d’Arushot,  and  his 
Countess  arrived  yesterday.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitch- 
ill  is  rusticating  over  at  Minnewaska.  He  de¬ 
serves  a  good  rest  after  the  splendid  service  he 
has  wrought  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
during  the  past  year;  that  speech  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  had  the  impassioned  fervor  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  when  be  roused  Europe  to  a 
Crusade  against  the  Saracens. 

Many  city  pastors  extend  their  vacations  to  a 
later  date  than  formerly.  During  my  ministry 
in  New  York  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  congregation  were  mostly  in  their 
seats  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  September.  But 
now  it  is  not  common  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
city  congregations  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
their  pews  before  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  flight  for  the  country  now  begins  in  May ; 
so  that  the  churches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  many  other  cities  do  not  have  more  than 
seven  months  of  full  work  in  each  year.  Even 
after  they  get  fairly  mustered  in  the  autumn 
there  is  a  continual  break  in  the  ranks  by  mid¬ 
winter  journeys  to  Florida  and  other  warm  re¬ 
gions.  This  migratory  character  of  the  flocks 
increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  full 
vigor  of  •the  churches  and  the  Sunday-schools, 
and  intensifies  the  labors  of  the  pastors. 

It  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  conduct  a  city 
church  with  spiritual  success  (and  none  other 
is  of  much  account)  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  A  whole  year’s  work  must  now’  be 
compressed  into  about  seven  or  eight  months. 
The  claims  and  the  clamor  of  social  entertain¬ 
ments  become  more  and  more  exacting,  and  to 
secure  even  a  single  evening  in  each  week  for 
the  devotional  meeting  seems  to  be  no  easy 
thing.  The  result  is  that  prayer-meetings 
which  were  once  largely  attended  are  now 
scanty  in  numbejrs  and  feeble  in  interest.  In 
some  churches  they  have  about  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  Increase  of  wealth  and  the 
demands  of  social  fashions  have  a  materializing 
influence  that  deadens  the  spiritual  activities. 
A  rosewood  religion  in  the  home  covets  a  rose¬ 
water  preaching  in  the  pulpit.  Are  old-fashion¬ 
ed  rousing,  pungent  revival  sermons  very  fre¬ 
quently  heard  nowadays?  I  trow  not.  Special 
series  of  meetings,  evening  after  evening,  for 
the  awakening  of  sinners  and  the  quickening  of 
believers,  are  almost  out  of  vogue.  Even  when 
the  Presbytery  wisely  appoints  such  special  ser¬ 
vices  in  certain  churches,  they  are  not  usually 
attended  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
members.  The  Lord’s  day  is  also  invaded  now 
frotp  a  new  quarter  by  the  secular  press,  which 
rolls  in  its  “triple”  and  “quadruple”  Sunday 
morning  papers  packed  with  politics  and  sport¬ 
ing  news  and  social  scandals.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  shovel  out  a  soul  that  is  drifted  under 
by  such  an  avalanche;  and  to  be  obliged  to  un¬ 
dertake  it  every  Sabbath  is  rather  discouraging 
to  the  most  faithful  minister.  All  these  and 
other  influences  that  I  might  name  make  the 
city  pastor’s  work  more  difficult.  What  then? 
Shall  he  not  redouble  hie  zeal,  and  put  a  keener 
edge  on  his  pulpit- weapons,  and  pray  the  more 
fervently  for  the  omnipotent  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Soul-saving  is  not  yet  obsolete.  This 
wicked  world  is  not  outgrowing  its  need  of  the 
old  gospel ;  nor  has  that  gospel  lost  its  power. 
Let  every  city  pastor  as  he  returns  to  his  high 
calling  grasp  with  fresh  vigor  the  invincible 
sword  of  the  Spirit — saying  as  David  did  when 
he  asked  for  the  old  sword  hidden  behind  the 
ephod,  there  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  to  me.” 

But  this  is  too  charming  a  morning  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  within  doors  or  be  chained  to  a  steel 
pen.  Old  Sky-top  is  baring  his  rocky  brow  to 
the  welcome  kiss  of  the  sun.  The  last  veil  of 
thin  mist  has  floated  away  from  the  summits 
of  “Slide”  and  “Peek-a-moose,”  and  the  whole 
General  Assembly  of  the  Catskills  stand  out 
sharply  against  the  western  sky.  A  fleet  of 
row-boats  is  skimming  yonder  lake:  and  the 
lilies  and  gladioli  and  geraniums  are  beckoning 
me  to  come  out  to  them  in  the  garden.  Two 
or  three  eminent  doctors  have  come  in  from  the 
bowling-alley  after  a  wholesome  bit  of  hygiene, 
and  a  squad  of  young  people  are  off  to  the  ten¬ 
nis-ground.  There  is  a  stout  walking-stick  ly¬ 
ing  by  me  impatient  for  a  tramp  to  “Cope’s 
Lookout”  or  over  the  rocks  in  “Bruin’s  Path,” 
Before  I  plunge  back  into  that  crowded,  jostling, 
scrambling  and  bumming  hive  of  a  city,  let  me 
catch  the  sweet  benison  of  one  or  two  more 
last  days  in  enchanting  Mohonk. 


"  THE  PERIL8  OF  SEMINARY  LIFE.” 

The  third  day  of  September,  at  4  P.  M.,  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  opened  its 
doors  to  another  year’s  study.  Nearly  two 
hundred  students  are  already  on  the  ground, 
and  the  dormitory  accommodations  are  taxed  to 
their  utmost.  The  weather  to-day  is  just  as  if 
to  order. 

A  gay  assembly  gathered  in  the  chapel  to 
listen  to  the  truly  eloquent  address  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  on,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  an  entirely  new  theme,  to  wit,  “The 
Perils  of  Seminary  Life.”  Its  treatment,  like 
the  title,  is  unique,  although  the  divisions  are 
after  the  orthodox  fashion.  Here  they  are: 

(a)  The  peril  of  thinking  there  is  no  peril; 
(b)  Intellectual  Usurpation ;  (c)  Religious  Dis¬ 
sipation;  (d)  Theological  Narrowness;  (e)  The¬ 
ological  Broadness;  (/)  Place-hunting. 

Dr.  Johnson  held  his  hearers  from  first  to 
last ;  no  one  could  grow  tired  of  such  well-timed 
and  well  -  put  truth.  Would  that  his  words 
might  be  read  by  students  everywhere,  yea, 
even  by  those  who  are  outside  the  realm  of  the 
student  technically.  We  have  seldom  listened 
to  anything  with  equal  pleasure.  The  Doctor 
was  at  his  best,  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
ministrations  know  that  tbM  is  grand. 

The  Faculty  and  studenMyi?^  not  only  pres¬ 
ent  themselves,  but  the  occHpi  was  honored  by 
many  from  the  outside  worl^  the  ladies  being 
also  good  enough  to  grace  the  opening  scene. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McMullen  of  Woodstock,  •On¬ 
tario,  ex-Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  was  present, 
and  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

Dr.  McMullen  has  preached  during  the  month 
of  August  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Breed.  His 
services  have  been  very  acceptable  indeed.  This 
is  the  general  comment  upon  them. 

Dr.  Monfort  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
was  also  present  at  the  opening,  while  among 
others  we  observed  Drs.  Ganse,  McPherson,  and 
Hurd,  ex-President  of  Blackburn  University. 


THE  REYISION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION— V. 

By  the  Bev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D. 

A  Pivot  or  a  Rivet. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
has  been  called  “the  pivot  of  the  Revision 
movement.”  The  phrase  is  marked  by  the 
sound  common-sense  and  practical  insight  of 
its  author.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  demand 
for  Revision  sprang  originally  and  chiefly  from 
a  serious  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  that 
cnapter  as  it  now  stands.  More  than  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  Presbyteries  that  united  in  the 
demand  did  so  because  they  desired  a  substan 
tial  change  at  this  point.  All  of  the  most  ear¬ 
nest,  conservative,  and  consistent  advocates  of 
Revision,  including  many  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  theologicl  semin¬ 
ary,  in  the  religious  press,  and  in  the  eldership 
of  the  Church,  agreed  that  the  chapter  “Of 
God’  8  Eternal  Decree,  ”  did  not  fairly  represent 
in  its  present  form  the  general  and  common 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 

I  have  a  great  quantity  of  material  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  and  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  the  assertion  hefe  made.  I  will  only 
refer  now  to  two  documents.  The  first  is  the 
admirable  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J,  G. 
Monfort  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Meeting  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  says: 
“  What  the  advocates  of  Revision  are  now  ask¬ 
ing  for,  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  which  is  regarded  as  fatalistic  by 
many,  or  at  least  as  subjecting  our  Church  to 
misrepresentation  and  injustice.”  The  second  is 
the  resolution  submitted  by  the  honored  and 
beloved  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York,  and  adopted  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  It  says;  “We  desire  that 
the  third  chapter  after  the  first  section  be  so 
recast  as  to  include  these  things  only :  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of.God  in  election,  the  general  love  of 
God  for  all  'mankind,  the  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  provided  for  all  and  to  be  preached  to 
every  creature.”  In  the  face  of  this  testimony 
it  is  idle,  even  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  for  any 
man  to  rise  and  say  that  the  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  Westminster  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  Eternal  Decree  is  an  evidence 
of  heretical  tendencies  or  disloyalty  to  good 
Presbyterianism.  And  it  would  be  well  for 
any  who  are  tempted  to  use  such  a  substitute 
for  honest  argument,  to  remember  that  they 
are  bound  )o  keep  peace  with  the  living  as  well 
as  to  keep  faith  with  the  dead. 

The  logic  of  events  has  determined  that  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Confession  must  be  “the 
pivot  of  the  Revision  movement,”  if  there  is  to 
be  any  movement  at  all.  The  only  alternative  is 
that  this  chapter  tiiall  be  the  rivet,  to  bind  the 
Church,  fixed  and  immovable,  to  the  exact  type 
of  theology  which  prevailed,  by  a  mojority 
vote,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  order  that 
we  may  understand  this  alternative  clearly,  I 
shall  ask  those  who  intend  reading  this  article 
through,  to  read  at  the  same  time 

The  Third  Chapter  Unrevised. 

It  will  be  evident  that  it  has  four  great 
merits:  1.  It  asserts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
clear  and  majestic  terms  (§1).  2.  It  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  a  gracious  election,  to  the  glory 
of  God’s  sovereign  love  (§  6).  3.  It  repudiates 
the  bondage  of  human  logic  in  the  mystery  of 
foreordination  by  exempting  sin  and  maintain¬ 
ing  free  will  (g  1).  4.  It  declares  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  this  high  mystery  is  only  to  be  used  in 
such  a  way  that  men  may  be  led  to  attend  to 
the  will  of  God  revealed  in  His  Word  and  obey 
it,  thus  making  their  calling  and  election  sure 
(§  8). 

Now  these  are  points  of  manifest  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  excellence.  They  contain  the  very 
essence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  They  give  a  peculiar  strength  and 
splendor  to  the  chapter  in  which  they  are  set. 
But  their  lustre  is  diminished  and,  their  force 
is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  chapter  gives 
equal  prominence  to  other  things,  which  even 
those  who  believe  them  admit  to  be  of  less  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  of  doubtful  authority  in  Scriptiure,  and 
therefore  not  necessary  to  be  believed  nor 
proper  to  be  preached.  I  speak  here  with  care¬ 
ful  moderation,  wishing  to  include  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  sov¬ 
ereign  preterition  on  philosophical  grounds,  but 
do  not  preach  it,  and  those  who  profess  total 
and  absolute  ignorance  in  regard  to  it.  All 
of  these  classes  are  included  in  the  Church, 
and  they  will  probably  agree  that  there  are  four 
defects  in  this  chapter :  1'.  It  co  -  ordinates 
election  and  reprobation  in  the  same  eternal 
decree,  and  leaves  it  open  to  inference  that 
men  are  foreordained  to  everlasting  death  with¬ 
out  reference  to  their  character  (§  3) .  (The 
passage  in  the  seventh  section  does  not  touch 
this  difficulty,  for  it  only  says  that  men  are 
ordained  to  “dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin”; 
it  does  not  say  that  it  is  for  their  sin  alone 
that  they  are  ordained  to  dishonor  and  wrath.) 
2.  It  asserts,  without  warrant  in  Scripture, 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  eternally 
predestinated  to  death  dnd  to  life  oannot  be 
either  increase  or  diminished  (§  4).  3.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  the  purpose  of  election  negatively,  as 
a  decree  of  exclusion  from  God’s  saving  grace 
(§  6,  last  sentence).  4.  It  teaches  that  God 
determined  “to pass  by”  “the  rest  of  mankind,” 
“  for  the  glory  of  His  sovereign  power  over  His 
creatures”  (§  7) . 

It  is  easv  to  understand  just  bow  and  why 
these  things  were  put  into  the  Confession. 
Everyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  remembers  the  concessions 
which  were  made  to  the  demands  of  the  supra- 
lapsarian  party,  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Twisse, 
the  Prolocutor  of  the  Assembly,  at  their  head. 
Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  fierce  con 
troversies  of  that  day  can  see  that  these  things 
were  controversial  in  their  origin ;  they  repre¬ 
sent  extreme  positiona  taken  in  the  stress  of 
warfare.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Church  to 
day,  having  emerged  from  the  heated  conflicts 
of  that  age,  having  studied  the  Bible  with  in¬ 
creasing  light  for  two  centuries,  regards  these 
things  as  serious  sources  of  weakness.  They  are 
like  forts,  planted  far  within  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try  iu  time  of  war,  w'hich  cannot  be  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  save  at  a  ruinous  expense. 
To  get  rid  of  these  defects  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  great  merits  of  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Confession,  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  Revision  movement. 

The  Third  Chapter  Revised. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  the  Proposed  Revi¬ 
sion  accomplishes  this  object,  and  consider 
briefly  the  hostile  criticism  with  which  it  is  met. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place  to  omit  the 
third  and  fourth  sections.  This  will  remove 
two  of  the  objectionable  features  at  once.  It 
will  get  rid  of  the  expressions  which  seem  to 
teach  that  election  and  reprobation  are  joined 
in  one  positive  and  unconditional  decree,  and 
that  nothing  can  possibly  be  done  by  God  or 
man  to  change  the  fixed  fate  of  a  single  soul. 
We  are  well  aware  that  these  sections  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  and  elaborate  explana¬ 
tions,  to  show  that  they  do  not  teach  exactly 
this.  But  the  explanations  are  too  long  to  be 
inserted,  and  too  subtle  to  be  comprehended  by 
plain  men.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  sections 
which  need  to  be  so  much  explained  and  have 
no  support  of  Scripture,  is  to  drop  them.  It  is 


proposed  also  to  make  a  slight  change  in  the 
fifth  section,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  God’s 
gracious  election  will  be  made  more  clear,  and 
can  properly  be  brought  into  a  more  prominent 
place  as  the  third  section  of  the  revised  chap¬ 
ter.  This  will  be  a  great  gain. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  alter  the  seventh  sec¬ 
tion  by  striking  out  the  phrase  “for  the  glory 
of  His  sovereign  power  over  His  creatures;”  by 
substituting  the  words  “not  to  elect  to  everlast¬ 
ing  life”  for  the  words  “to  pass  by;”  and  by 
adding  the  words,  “yet  so  as  thereby  neither 
is  any  limitation  put  upon  the  offer  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  all  upon  condition  of  faith  in  Christ, 
nor  is  restraint  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  any 
one  to  hinder  his  acceptance  of -this  offer.” 
This  will  be  a  slight  gain.  It  will  undoubtedly 
lower  and  lessen  the  expression  of  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  preteritioh,  or  God’s  unconditional 
passing  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  this 
reason  it  should  bo  regarded  as  a  proposal  in 
the  right  direction. 

But  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
opposed  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Review.  He  says  of  the 
Proposed  Revision;  “It  proceeds  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  lowering  and  lessening  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  involved  doctrines  of  Calvinism  until  it  is 
all  but  expunged.  Now  we  are  Calvinists  con 
amore.  .  .  .  And  we  very  strenuously  object 
to  reducing  the  expression  of  one  of  them  to 
its  lowest  terms  and  biding  it  away  in  a  comer, 
as  if  we  blushed  to  own  what  the  God  who  so 
loved  us  as  to  give  His  Son  for  us,  has  revealed 
to  us*  as  to  His  dealing  with  the  children  of 
men.  If  the  very  stringent  dealing  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Revision  with  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
preterition  does  not  in  any  way  encroach  upon 
the  ‘integrity  of  the  Reformed  and  Calvinistic 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Cofessionn  of  r 
Fatih,’  it  certainly  advances  somewbgt  in  the 
direction  of  so  doing.  .  .  .  We  do  not  desire  to 
advance  so  far  in  this  direction  that  another 
little  step  would  be  fatal.” 

We  must  notice  here,  in  the  first  place,  the 
delicate  imputation  that  those  who  do  not  make 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  preterition  prominent, 
“blush  to  own  one  of  the  things  which  God  has 
revealed  to  us  as  to  His  dealing  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.”  I  well  remember  the  day  when 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  dear  and  revered  mem¬ 
ory,  declared  in  the  Presbytery  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  not  found  in  the  Word  of  God  and 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  Confession.  There  was 
no  blushing  then.  Professor  Warfield’s  descrip¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  inaccurate,  to  say  the  least. 
But  where  does  he  find  this  doctrine  revealed? 
What  passage  of  Scripture  teaches  us  that  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world  God  was  pleased 
for  the  glory  of  His  sovereign  power  over  His 
creatures,  to  pass  by  “the  rest  of  mankind”?  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  which, 
fairly  interpreted,  shuts  us  up  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  Certainly  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  does 
not,  for  it  closes  the  whole  arg^ument  on  elec¬ 
tion  with  the  words,  “God  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon 
all.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  in  Professor, 
Warfield’s  criticism,  and  that  upon  which  he 
lays  the  main  stress,  is  the  assertion  that  sov¬ 
ereign  preterition  is  one  of  the  essentially  in¬ 
volved  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  As  “a  Calvinist 
con  amore”  he  declares  that  a  little  step  farther 
in  the  lowering  of  this  doctrine  would  impair 
the  integrity  of  the  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  what  he 
means  by  this.  It  cannot  be  that  be  believes 
there  is  no  Calvinism  without  an  expression  of 
this  doctrine.  That  would  be  absurd,  for  it  is 
not  contained  in  the  Confession  of  any  of  the 
Reformed  churches  except  our  own.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  Calvin’s  Catechism,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Westminster  Shorter  | 
Catechism,  all  omit  the  decree  ol  preterition  or 
foreordination  to  everlasting  death,  and  yet  they  ' 
are  all  Calvinistic.  He  cannot  mean  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  believe  it  in  order  to  be 
a  Calvinist.  That  would  be  intolerant,  for  in 
that  case  he  would  be  bound  to  regard  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  as 
heretical.  He  must  mean  that  it  appears  to 
him  a  necessary  logical  consequence  from  the 
doctrine  of  election;  And  this  may  be  freely 
admitted,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  point.  There 
are  a  great  many  logical  consequences  which 
have  no  place  in  our  system  of  doctrine,  and 
some  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  to  be  refused.  For  example, 
the  supralapsarian  theory  which  teaches  that 
God  reprobates  the  non-elect  by  a  sovereign  act, 
without  any  respect  to  their  sins,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  He  creates  men  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  decree  of  their  damnation,  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  to  be  the  most  logical  the¬ 
ory,  and  at  the  same  time  he  repudiates  it  as  un- 
scriptural  and  immoral  ^Outlines  of  Theology, 
p.  281.  Charles  Hodge.  Theology,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  316,  821).  The  fact  is  that  the  same  logic 
which  makes  sovereign  preterition  essentially 
nvolved  in  sovereign  election,  makes  the  divine 
foreordination  of  sin  essentially  involved  in 
God’s  eternal  decree,  and  a  fatalistic  theory,  of 
the  human  will  essentially  involved  in  predesti¬ 
nation.  But  the  Gospel,  by  jts  free  offer  of 
salvation  to  all  mankind,  breaks  the  chain  of 
logical  bondage  to  these  three  conclusions.  The 
Confession  already  rejects  the  last  two  with  a 
straightforward  candor  and  a  moral  consist¬ 
ency  far  superior  to  any  logical  necessity.  And 
the  Revision  may  deal  as  striugently  as  it  pleases 
with  the  first,  without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  integrity  of  the  system.  Professor  War¬ 
field’s  contention  that  sovereign  pretention  is 
an  essential  doctrine  of  our  faith  can  only  be 
supported  on  grounds  which  are  practically 
rationalistic.  Professor  Warfield’s  intention  to 
permit  a  Revision,  but  forbid  every  effort  of 
the  church  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  foreor-  ' 
dination  to  eternal  death,  exhibits  him  in  the 
position  of  the  old  woman  in  the  familiar  ^ 
nursery  lyric; 

“  Mother  may  I  go  in  to  swim?”  [ 

“  Oh  yes.  my  darling  daughter ;  I 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  liml:. 

But  don't  00  near  the  water  V' 

• 

A  More  Excellent  Waj. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  straightest 
and  simplest  way  to  deal  with  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  would  be  to  omit  the  seventh  section  of 
the  third  chapter  altogether.  The  Proposed  Re¬ 
vision  says,  “The  rest  of  mankind  God  was 
pleased  not  to  elect” ;  and  this  is  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  saying  that  He  was  pleased  to  pass 
them  by.  Eternal  non-election  is  not  a  doctrine, 
it  is  a  superfluous  negation.  Why  not  leave  it 
out?  Even  if  it  be  true,  the  Confession  is  not 
bound  to  tell  everything  that  God  does  not  do; 
there  is  no  statement  of  non- inspiration  in  the 
first  chapter,  why  should  there  be  a  statement 
of  non-  election  in  the  third  chapter  ?  It  is  with 
out  any  clear  support  in  Scripture.  It  is  not 
contained  in  the  best  symbols  of  the  other  Re¬ 
formed  Churches.  It  cannot  possibly  be  preached 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  men  to  attend  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  obey  it.  Its  natural  effect  is 
to  confuse  the  simple  -  minded,  to  repel  the 
doubtful,  and  to  lay  a  heavy  weight  upon  the 
Church.  Why  not  drop  it?  Do  not  deny  it, 
do  not  affirm  it ;  simply  drop  it. 

Suppose  that  we  should  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Proposed  Revision,  and  omit 
the  third  and  fourth  sections  and  strengthen  the 
fifth  section.  Suppose,  further,  that  we  should 
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omit  the  last  seotence  of  the  sixth  section,  and 
the  whole  of  the  seventh  section,  substitating 
the  amendment  proposed  by  my  honored  father: 
“God’s  eternal  decree  hindereth  no  one  from 
accepting  Christ  as  he  is  freely  offered  to  us  in 
the  Gospel,  nor  ought  it  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  contradict  the  declarations  of  Scripture  that 
Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re¬ 
pentance.” 

We  should  then  have  a  chapter  that  would 
be  (1)  Scriptural,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel;  (2)  Calvinistic,  magnifying  the  sover¬ 
eign  love  of  God  in  election;  (3)  irenical,  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  consensus  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches ;  (4)  preachable,  to  the  praise 
of  the  glorious  grace  of  God. 

Why  should  we  not  have  this?  There  is  only 
one  way  to  get  it,  and  that  is  to  “  pass  by”  pre¬ 
tention. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  RE¬ 
PORT  ON  RETISION. 

It  is  easy  to  defend  the  Committee.  One 
may  do  so  with  confidence.  He  has  at  his  back 
twenty-five  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Church,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  To  criticise,  instead  of  defend¬ 
ing,  is  another  thing.  And  yet  the  Committee 
are  calling  for  criticisms,  especially  criticsims 
of  a  constructive  character,  and  such  as  are 
offered,  “not  for  purposes  of  opposition  or  of 
obstruction,  but  in  the  temper  of  Christian 
helpfulness.”  It  can  be  claimed,  I  think,  that 
this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made,  and  I  may  add,  that  in  the  effort 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind  upon  the  points  dealt 
with,  if  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  td  improve  Upon  the  report  must  be 
useless,  I  have  at  least  frequently  felt  the  force 
of  what  the  able  writer  in  The  Evanublist  of 
Sept.  Srd  says,  viz:  that  “such  a  process  might 
be  very  helpful  in  the  way  of  leading  all  those 
engaged  in  it  into  a  livelier  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  work,  and  also  into  a  greater 
readiness  to  fall  in  generously  with  what  the 
Committee  have  thus  far  proposed.” 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Committee 
have  occupied  a  delicate  position.  They  have 
worked  under  instructions,  and  as  the  servants 
of  the  Presbyteries,  and  therefore  have  not 
been  at  liberty  to  follow  their  individual  judg¬ 
ment  in  their  conclusions.  But  the  Committee 
should  remember  that  not  a  few  outsiders  are 
in  a  delicate  position  too,  especially  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  movemeiit  for 
Revision  from  the  beginning.  For  these  urged 
on  the  work  in  the  face  of  the  objection  that 
it  might  introduce  new  difficulties,  the  new 
cloth  upon  the  garment  agreeing  not  well  with 
the  old,  and  on  this  account  they  are  bound  to 
'  see  that  the  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Moreover,  if  the  proposed  amendments  are  to 
be  amended,  the  present  is  the  time  for  it. 
After  the  Committee  have  sent  down  their 
work  for  final  action,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
the  friends  of  Revision  will  rally  to  their  sup¬ 
port.  It  should  be  a  very  severe  stress  of  con¬ 
science  that  would  put  one  in  antagonism  then. 

I  have  rejoiced  with  all  my  heart  in  the  able 
defense  of  the  report,  which  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  The  Evanoeusi  from 
the  accomplished  pen  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
and  also  in  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Morris  in  his 
excellent  pamphlet,  “A  Friendly  Talk  on  Revi¬ 
sion.”  With  most  that  these  writers  say  I  am 
in  hearty  accord.  Some  time  since,  however, 
in  an  article  in  these  columns,  I  endeavored  to 
point  out  some  particulars  in  which  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Committee  might,  with  advan¬ 
tage  have  carried  their  work  a  little  farther. 
At  the  present  time,  though  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  I  make  the  attempt  to  formulate  the 
changes  then  called  for: 

I.  As  a  substitute  for  sections  8  and  5  in 
chapter  iii.  of  the  Committee’s  report,  I  would 
propose  the  following : 

God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
laid,  according  to  His  eternal  and  immutable 
purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleas- 
^ure  of  His  will,  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious 
Anace,  hath  predestinated  some  of  mankind  unto 
Hlife,  and  puticularly  and  unchangeably  chosen 
Hthem  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of 
HHIs  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  fore- 
^night  of  faith  or  of  good  works  or  perseverance 
^■n  either  of  them,  or  -any  other  thing  in  the 
^creature  as  conditions  or  causes  moving  Him 
I  thereto :  According  to  the  same  eternal  and 
I  immutable  purpose,  and  the  unsearchable  coun- 
I  *  sel  of  His  will,  whereby  He  extendeth  or  with- 
holdeth  mercy  as  He  pleaseth,  leaving  those  not 
so  chosen  in  the  unhindered  exercise  of  their 
#  freedom,  to  those  provisions  and  offers  of  His 
grace  which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  finally 
to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the 
praise  of  His  grace  and  His  justice. 

This  retains  preterition,  but  only  as  involved 
in  and  inseparable  from  election ;  election  and 
its  contrary  are  stated  conjointly.  It  gets  rid 
of  the  phrase,  “the  rest  of  mankind,”  also  of 
the  idea  that  God  is  “  pleased”  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked,  also  of  the  unscriptural  no¬ 
tion  that  only  the  justice  of  God  is  illustrated 
in  His  treatment  of  the  non-elect.  It  intro¬ 
duces  preterition  and  final  condemnation  in 
their  proper  order,  and  gives  to  common  grace 
its  due  place,  thus  securing  what  is  aimed  at  in 
the  added  clauses  of  the  Committee’s  substitute 
for  iii.  7.  And  above  all,  it  gives  the  true  per¬ 
missive  decree  according  to  our  best  theologians. 
That  is,  it  says  exactly  what  these  theologians 
tell  us  that  they  mean  in  their  statement  of  the 
doctrine.  It  recognies  that  the  destiny  of  the 
non-elect,  not  less  than  that  of  the  elect,  is 
embraced  in  God’s  immutable  purpose,  yet 
affirms  that  this  is  simply  by  leaving  them  to 
themselves  and  to  the  operation  of  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  and  of  grace  under  which  all 
men  are  placed.  Some  will  object,  no  doubt, 
to  the  word  “leaving”  as  beirg  only  another 
form  of  “  passing  by,  ”  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
pass  by  altogether,  quite  another  to  leave  “in 
the  unhindered  exercise  of  freedom”  to  the 
operations  of  common  grace.  That  the  Gospel 
offer  is  to  all,  and  that  the  Spirit  strives  with 
aU,  is  the  stock  argument  against  the  preteri¬ 
tion  of  the  Confession.  Objection  ought  not  to 
be  made,  therefore,  to  a  preterition  of  which 
this  Gospel  offer  and  these  common  strivings  of 
the  Spirit  are  an  essential  ingredient. 

For  these  reasons  the  formula  above  given 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  and  I  submit  it  to  their  judgment, 
under  the  conviction  that  preterition  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  some  form.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  if  engaged  in  the  work  of  original  creed- 
construction,  1  would  drop  preterition  alto¬ 
gether,  not  as  untrue,  but  as  uncalled  for,  and 
I  would  throw  the  material  into  the  order*  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism. 

II.  The  two  new  chapters  are  among  the 
splendid  achievemenis  of  the  Committee,  and 
seem  to  be  giving  very  general  satisfaction. 
In  his  unqualified  endorsement  of  them  in 
The  Evangelist,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  speaks,  no 
doubt,  for  a  large  constituency.  It  seems 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  that  we  may  have 
within  a  short  time  such  an  addition  to  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  but  few  are  disposed 
to  look  for  specks  in  the  marble  of  this  Parthe¬ 
non.  They  can  scarce  tolerate  the  thought 
that  there  are  such.  Nevertheless,  if  the  work 
can  be  bettered,  why  not  do  it  nowf  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  suggested  as  an  improvement  'if  the 
third  section  of  the  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit : 


The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  c)f  life, 
is  everywhere  present  among  men,  confirming 
the  teachings  of  nature  and  the  law  writ^n  on 
the  heart,  restraining  from  evil,  inciting  to 
good,  leading  to'the  exercise  of  such  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  reverence  for  God  as  are  found 
among  men,  and  to  such  peace  and  good  order 
as  exist  in  society,  and  exerting  on  all  hearts 
such  gracious  infiuences  as  would  result,  if 
yielded  to,  in  repentance  and  salvation.  He 
everywhere  accompanies  the  Gospel  with  His 
persuasive  energy,  and  urges  its  message  upon 
the  unregenerate,  enlightening  their  minds 
concerning  divine  things,  quickening  their  con¬ 
sciences,  and  drawing  them  by  His  grace,  and 
therefore,  all  throughout  the  world,  who  are 
not  saved,  are  without  excuse,  not  only  as 
transgressors  of  divine  law,  but  as  rejecters  of 
divine  mercy. 

Some  will  think  that  this  goes  too  far,  be¬ 
cause  the  unevangelized  are  included  among 
those  whom  comhaon  grace  would  save,  if 
yielded  to.  But  it  goes  no  farther  than  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Church,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  in  it, 
if  held  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
effectual  calling,  than  in  the  position  that  com¬ 
mon  grace,  if  yielded  to,  would  save  the  evan¬ 
gelized.  The  Scripture  proofs  are  Acts  x.  85, 
Acts  xvii.  30,  and  especially  Matt.  xxv.  31-46, 
when  those  on  the  left  hand,  out  of  all  nations, 
are  condemned  for  their  treatment  of  Christ. 
By  all  means,  if  the  Church  thinks  that  this 
view  is  without  divine  warrant,  let  it  fall  back 
upon  the  more  cautious  language  of  the  report ; 
but  it  may  be  at  least  a  view  worth  contem¬ 
plating.  Suppose  it  be  said  that  it  only 
aggravates  the  guilt  of  those  without  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  while  it  fails  of  affording  them  any  corre¬ 
sponding  advantage;  this  is  no  more  than  is 
true,  if  true,  of  common  grace  for  those  under 
the  Gospel. 

III.  I  ventured  in  my  former  article  to  take 
some  exceptions  to  the  chapter  on  the  Universal 
Offer  of  the  Gospel,  but  I  offer  now  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  any  portion  of  it, though  I  should  be 
pleased  if  some  one  else  would  do  so,  along  the 
lines  which  I  have  indicated. 

The  title,  however,  can  surely  be  improved, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  Dr.  Morris,  in  his 
pamphlet  already  referred  to,  expressing  a 
preference  for  the  simpler  form.  Of  the  Gospel. 
This  certainly  correlates  better  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  chapter.  , 

Nor  can  I  allow  that  my  strictures  on  the 
first  section  are  altogether  without  foundation. 
They  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  while  the 
motive  to  the  gift  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  God’s 
love  for  the  woyld,  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  is 
described  in  phrases  which  have  been  pre¬ 
empted,  so  to  speak,  by  writers  who  find  this 
motive  in  a  special  love  for  the  elect,  and  who 
insist  that  all  the  relations  of  the  Atonement  to 
the  non-elect  are  incidental  only.  The  phrase¬ 
ology,  for  instance,  is  that  of  the  Hodges,  fa¬ 
ther  and  son,  who  teach  plainly  only  an  inci¬ 
dental  relation  of  the  work  of  Christ  to  the 
non  elect. 

Moreover,  even  to  their  position  the  Church 
has  advanced  but  slowly,  and  the  successive 
stages  of  the  advance  have  been  the  admission, 
first,  of  the  “  sufficiency  for  all,  ”  then  of  the 
“offer  {bona  fide)  to  all,”  and  finally,  of  the 
“adaptation  to  all.”  Even,  therefore,  if  these 
phrases  expressed  the  whole  truth  (which  many 
doubt),  they  are  objectionable  because  of, these 
associations.  We  take,  that  is,  as  the  material 
out  of  which  to  cut  our  statement,  old  cloth, 
formerly  made  up  into  a  garment  for  a  much 
smaller  person,  and  though  the  tucks  have  now 
been  let  down,  and  there  is  almost  material 
enough,  th6  soiled  and  worn  creases  remain; 
it  is  impossible  to  iron  them  out.  Why  should 
we  use  such  disfigured  stuff  when  we  can  get 
all  that  we  want,  fresh  and  new,  out  of  the 
divine  treasure-house?  Dr.  Van  Dyke  thinks 
that  the  phrases  referred  to  do  not  necessarily 
convey  the  idea  of  only  an  incidental  relation  ef 
the  Gospel  to  the  non-elect.  Perhaps  not.  But 
1  venture  the  assertion  that  if  these  phrases  are 
retained,  it  will  not  he  because  of  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  hut  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
Church  is  habituated  to  this  “incidental”  idea, 
and  satisfied  with  it. 

IV.  In  the  chapter  on  Effectual  Calling,  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  amended  section  3  be  further 
amended  by  restoring  the  word  “elect”  before 
the  word  “  persons,  ”  and  by  throwing  out  the 
phrase  “from  birth  to  death.”  This  would 
throw  the  force  of  the  word  “elect”  back  upon 
“  all  infants,  ”  showing  that  they  are  saved  by 
sovereign  grace,  a  fact  which  some  think  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  Committee; 
it  would  fairly  imply  the  including  of  the  men¬ 
tally  incapacitated,  as  a  class,  among  the  elect, 
for  the  same  reason  that  infants,  as  a  class,  are 
so  included,  and  it  would  not  forbid  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  favor,  in  our  thought,  to  some 
among  the  unevangelized.  The  Committee’s 
amendment  does  forbid  it,  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  all  the  unevangelized,  be¬ 
ing  incapable,  from  birth  to  death,  of  being 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  are  regen¬ 
erated  and  saved. 

Dr.  Morris  contends  that  the  heathen  world 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  Westminster 
divines,  in  the  original  framing  of  this  section. 
It  may  be  so.  Still  there  are  many  who  think 
otherwise,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  give  them 
reason  to  say  that  the  changes  at  this  point  have 
robbed  the  Confession  for  them  of  one  of  its 
sweetest  truths.  Certainly,  if  the  loss  is  suf- 
ered  in  this  section,  it  is  not  made  up  in  any 
other.  Thomas  Nichols. 

Milford,  Pa.,  Sept.  5th. 

THE  SIXTH  CHURCH  AND  DR.  WORCESTER. 
To  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  present  resolu¬ 
tions  appropriate  to  the  resignation  of  our  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Worcester,  Jr.,  D.D.,  respect¬ 
fully  beg  leave  to  report; 

The  relation  between  pastor  and  people  is, 
next  to  that  of  the  family,  the  most  tender  and 
the  most  sacred  of  all  our  earthly  relationships. 
When,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  relation  has 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  growing 
stronger  and  more  enduring  every  year,  an  un¬ 
mistakable  call  of  duty  can  alone  justify  its  dis¬ 
solution.  We  are  truly  convinced  that  such  a 
call  has  come  to  our  pastor,  and  we  should 
prove  ourselves  unworthy  his  most  faithful  in¬ 
struction  during  all  the  years  he  has  been  with 
us,  should  we  not  reverently  and  loyally  bow  to 
its  demands. 

In  consenting  to  the  separation  of  the  tie  that 
has  bound  us  together,  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice  only  in 
what  is  believed  to  ne  the  interest  of  the  whole 
of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  ours 
is  but  a  small  part. 

Dr.  Worcester  has  endeared  himself  to  us  by 
his  simplicity,  his  open  candor,  his  tenderness, 
liberality,  and  eminent  Christian  consistency. 
He  has  commanded  our  admiration  by  his  won¬ 
derful  power  as  a  preacher  and  a  teacher.  His 
loyalty,  sincerity,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  his 
work  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  ever  since  he 
came  among  us,  have  been  one  continued  plead¬ 
ing  for  nobler  living. 

Now,  therefore.  Resolved ;  That  we  consent  to 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Worcester  as  pastor  of 
the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  only  because  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  be  regards  it  as  his 
duty  to  assume  other  labors  in  another  field. 

Resolved ;  That  we  beat  cheerful  testimony  to 
his  splendid  ability  as  a  preacher,  to  his  wonder 


ful  power  as  a  teacher,  to  his  skill  as  a  leader  in 
Christian  work,  to  his  Christ-like  character  in 
every  relation  he  has  su-tained  while  living 
among  us,  to  his  fidelity  as  a  pastor,  tenderly 
sympathizing  with  every  sorrowing  one,  and  ever 
ready  to  “rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice.” 

Resolved ;  That  we  recognize  in  the  unity,  har¬ 
mony,  and  strength  of  out  church  the  fruit  of 
his  faithful  preaching,  the  result  of  his  conse¬ 
crated,  unselfish  life.  In  him  the  poor  and 
neglected  have  always  found  a  sympathetic 
friend;  the  needy  a  prompt  and  ready  helper. 
By  the  bedside  of  the  sick  his  words  have 
given  courage,  or  have  taught  resignation.  In 
the  house  of  mourning  his  counsels  have  ever 
been  balm  to  the  wounded  heart  while  faithfully 
pointing  out  the  source  of  the  only  comfort  sor¬ 
rowing  hearts  can  know. 

Resolved;  That  the  multiplied  activities  of 
our  church,  the  increase  in  our  beneficences, 
the  greatly  increased  interest  in  missions,  both 
Home  and  Foreign,  are  the  result  of  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester’s  inspiring  leadership  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Resolved ;  That  we  highly  appreciate  the 
efficient  work  and  the  noble  Christian  character 
of  Mrs.  Worcester,  and  that  we  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  her  removal  form  among  us. 

Resolved ;  That  we  congratulate  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  large  in  having  secured  so  able 
a  man  and  so  gifted  a  teacher  for  such  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  one  of  our  leading  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries. 

[Signed.]  Alexander  Forbes, 

W.  B.  Jacobs, 

Frank  U.  Clark, 

Committee. 

PASTOR  DAY  LIKES  OVR  HOUSE. 

The  new  Presbyterian  House  is  helpful,  in  if^ 
attractiveness,  to  a  full  attendance  of  Presby¬ 
ters  and  their  parishioners  at  Chautauqua  this 
season.  The  bouse  is  a  large,  square,  substan¬ 
tial,  brick  building,  moderately  ornate  without, 
but  very  commodious,  pleasant,  handsomely 
finished  and  furnished  within.  It  is  a  credit  to 
the  denomination  in  general,  and  to  those  who 
have  been  active  in  securing  this  result  in  par¬ 
ticular.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  but.  now 
frequently,  we  hear  announcements  of  meetings 
and  conferences  to  be  held  at  the  “Presbyterian 
House.”  Two  sessions  there  this  week,  invited 
and  presided  over  by  Dr.  Vincent,  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  all  denominations  at  Chautauqua,  were 
occasions  of  much  interest.  At  the  first.  Dr. 
Vincent  gave  an  instructive  and  eloquent  ex¬ 
position  of  the  “Chautauquan  idea,”  or  rather, 
“reality.”  I  think  it  was  a  revelation  to  some; 
it  was  an  inspiration  to  most  of  us.  At  the 
second  session,  there  was  a  conference  as  to  the 
different  methods  by  which  pastors  could  or  did 
promote  the  social,  literary,  and  religious  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  peoples  during  the  week.  It  was 
an  exchange  of  experience  that  was  both  sugges¬ 
tive  and  stimulating. 

The  exercises  attracting  the  largest  audiences 
are  the  concerts,  and  the  lectures  on  countries 
and  travels  illustrated  by  the  stereoptican.  To 
these  gather  multitudes  from  without  as  well 
as  from  within  the  gates.  The  great  amphi¬ 
theatre  is  filled  to  completeness  and  beyond. 
And  when  some  artistic  singer  is  given,  as  a 
special  compliment,  the  “Chautauqua  salute,” 
the  sudden  flash  and  waving  of  thousands  of 
white  handkerchiefs  is  like  the  flush  on  a  land¬ 
scape  when  the  parting  of  the  clouds  suddenly 
floods  it  with  the  sunlight. 

The  enlarging  and  intensifying  of  the  facilities, 
and  the  character  of  college  study  here  during 
three  or  four  years  past,  has  been  very  remark¬ 
able  and  very  successful.  Some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  professors  of  the  foremost  American  uni¬ 
versities,  are  in  active  service  on  these  grounds 
during  six  weeks  of  the  Chautauqua  season. 

Students,  many  of  them  post  or  under  gradu¬ 
ates,  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  accessible  to  them.  And  this  is 
true  in  regard  to  a  very  wide  range  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  Chautauqua  is  a  university  in  a 
large  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  conveniences  and  attractiveness  of  this 
summer  city  are  continually  on  the  increase. 
New  structures,  both  public  and  private,  rise 
stately  and  beautiful,  year  after  year.  Sanitary 
arrangements  and  safeguards  against  fire  are 
very  thorough ,and  effective.  Walks  and  lawns 
and  landscape  are  given  increased  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  But  the  chief  charm  of  the  place,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  courteous,  social,  Christian 
life  here  manifest;  cheerful,  intelligent,  relig¬ 
ious,  self-respecting,  yet  mutually  kind  and 
trustful,  it  is  restful  and  content  under  the 
sense  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  amid  the 
fellowship  of  men.  S.  Mili.s  Day. 

ilTini0tcrs  anb  (EI)urcI)C0. 


MAKE  SURE 

OF  THIS. 


WHENEVER 
a  cooking  re¬ 
ceipt  calls  for 
baking  pow¬ 
der,  use  only 
the  “  Royal.”  Better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained 
b^use  it  is  the  purest 
It  will  make  the  food 
lighter,  sweeter,  of  finer 
flavor,  more  digestible 
and  wholesome.  It  is 
always  reliable  and  uni¬ 
form  in  its  work. 

A  Fortin,  Chef,  White  House, 
for  Presidents  Arthur  and  Cleve¬ 
land:  “I  have  tested  many  baking 
powders,  but  for  finest  food  can  use 
none  but  ‘Royal."* 


The  Presbytery  of  Npringfleld  will  meet  at  Willlams- 
ville.  111.,  on  ’Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  7:30  p.u. 

Tbos.  d.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  in  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  of  Ilion  on  Monday  JSept.  28,  at  7:30  p.m. 

U.  M.  Dodd,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Waterloo  meets  at  Waterloo,  la., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  730  p.u. 

William  Bryant,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cavuga  will  meet  in  the  Presbytt* 
rian  Church  of  Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  at  7:W 
P.M.  Reports  of  standing  committees  require. 

Edward  P.  Sfraoue,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presl^tery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  Salem,  O., 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September  at  2  p.m. 

E.  D.  Vance,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  meet  In  the  Throop 
Avenue  Church  (corner  of  Throop  and  Willoughby  Aven¬ 
ues)  on  Monday,  Oct.  5,  at  2  p.m. 

NKWKLL  WooLSBT  WELLS,  Stated  Clerk. 

156  South  3d  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kingston  Presbytery  will  meet  at  South  Pittsburgh, 
Teun.,  ou  Friday,  Oct.  0,  at  7:30  p.m. 

David  L.  Lander,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia 
will  be  held  at  Ancram  Lead  Mines  Sept.  15  at  4  p.m. 

Geo.  C.  Yeislby,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet  at  Tombstone, 
A.  T.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  at  7:W  p.m. 

The  Synod  of  New  Mexico  wlU  meet  at  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mj,  Friday,  Oct.  2,  at  7:30  p.m.  A  full  and  interesting 
meeting  is  expected. 

^  I.  T.  Whittkmore,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  I'uesday, 
Oct.  6,  at  3  P.M.  Sessional  recoms  should  he  presented  for 
examination.  Ministers  and  elders  who  expect  to  be 
presenx  are  requested  to  notify  Rev.  Henry  Davenport  by 


and  H.  R.  R.)  at  1  p.m. 


Brown  Brothers  ^  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BAL'nMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s 
We  boy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest- a 
ment  Securities  for  costomers.  Were-  111  YftRl.lIlftHT 
celve  accoonts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor-  .. 

poratlons,  Firms  and  tndlvldnsls  on  6lAiVlliv|'("|sM 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  OLA  111  lulLO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries 

1  We  also  boy  and  sell  BlUs  of  Exchange  9 1 

9  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  aUi 
make  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  aal 
01  Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  tbs 


MARYLAND. 

ANNAPpus. — Resignation  of  Dr.  Williams. — 
Oa  account  of  the  health  of  his  familf,  the 
R^v.  Pr,,;Bobert  H.  Williams  has  offered  his 
resignatiop  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Annapolis.  During  his  charge,  the  church 
has  come  up  from  great  weakness  to  a  ^ood  de¬ 
gree  of  Strength  and  influence.  And  a  good 
work  has  also  been  done  outside,  and  now  a 
successful  branch  of  the  church  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  completion  of  a  chapel  on  West 
Street.  Dr.  Williams  has  had  a  large  number 
of  the  cadets  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  St.  John’s  College  under  his  pas¬ 
toral  care.  He  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
these  young  men,  and  has  all  along  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  press,  as  the  columns 
of  The  Evangelist  will  snow.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  excellent  charac¬ 
ter.  He  aided  the  temperance  movement  which 
gave  local  option  to  Anne  Arundel  County,  and 
opposed  the  repeal  of  that  law  in  Annapolis. 
He  has  been  a  chaplain  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  Vice-President  for  Anne  Arundel 
County  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society,  of  the 
Maryland  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  Maryland 
Sunday  -  school  Union.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Anne  Arundel  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  is  Vice-Prseident  of  this  society  at 
the  present  time. 

TEXAS. 

The  Alabama  Indians. — Editor  Evangelist: 
The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Currie  in 
Alaska,  the  founder  of  the  above  mission,  has 
awakened  no  little  interest  in  their  behalf  The 
mission  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  God’s  people  throughout  the 
Uuited  States.  Several  years  ago  their  place 
of  worship  was  burned  by  an  incendiary.  Bro¬ 
thel  Currie  abandoned  the  work,  and  went  to 
Alaska,  where  he  recently  passed  away  from 
earth.  There  were  some  of  us,  however,  who 
would  not  willingly  let  it  die.  It  is  now  more 
prosperous  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  Indians 
erected  a  church  with  their  own  hands,  not  a 
dollar  lieing  given  towards  it  by  any  one.  Forty- 
five  of  their  children  now  read  and  speak  the 
English  language.  The  Presbytery  of  Eastern 
Texas  is  putting  forth  efforts  to  supply  them 
with  regular  preaching  once  a  month.  The 
Chief  and  sixteen  of  the  tribe  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  greatly  need 
funds  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  comfortably 
complete  their  place  of  worship. 

Send  contributions  to  Thomas  Ward  White, 
New  Birmingham,  Texas. 


W.  J.  CuMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Monthly  Prayer-Meetlng  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Mis^ons  of  the  Presbvterlan 
Church  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Septembtr  15th.  at  10:30  a. 
M..  In  Leuox  Hall:  No  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  AU 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity,  will  resume  its  regular  Monday 
meetings  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  'Twenty-second  Street, 
on  next  Monday,  Sept.  14,  at  11:46  A.M.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
C.  Rankin  will  omn  on  the  question  for  the  day :  The  Su- 
I>ematural  in  Religion. 

DISCOVERY  DAY. 

Discovery  Day,  October  11th,  this  year,  falls  umn  Snn- 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — The  New  Central  Church  of  this 
city  is  now  complete  and  ready  for  dedication, 
and  it  is  expected  that  that  service  will  take 
place  on  Sabbath  next.  Sept.  18th.  The  new 
structure  joins  the  old  church  on  the  south, 
100  feet  on  Sophia  Street,  and  106  on  Church 
Street.  There  are  four  fine  vestibules,  one  at 
each  comer.  There  are  1,800  sittings  on  the  first 
floor,  and  the  balcony  will  seat  600  more,  mak¬ 
ing  nearly  2,000  sittings  in  all.  The  orchestra 
is  in  rear  of  the  rostrum.  Back  of  this  is  the 
organ,  which  fills  a  recess,  28  feet  wide  by  84  high. 
Two  .small  galleries  afford  additional  sittings 
for  special  occasions.  The  auditorium  and 
vestibules  are  finished  in  black  birch,  stained  a 
mahogany  color.  The  auditorium  measurement 
is  100  by  88  feet.  Three  tiers  of  seats  comprise 
the  beautiful  balcony,  passing  completely 
around  the  gallery,  and  ending  in  a  flight  of 
stairs  leading  duwn  to  the  floor  and  pulpit 
also.  This  balcony  is  finished  in  white  mould¬ 
ings.  enameled  and  picked  out  in  gold.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  perfect  ventila¬ 
tion  and  heating,  the  air  passing  through  steam 
radiators  into  the  chamber  extending  under  the 
whole  auditorium,  and  from  there  out  through 
spaces  in  the  side  walls  and  at  the  end  of  every 
pew.  The  building  was  begun  in  July,  1890, 
but  has  been  delays  by  some  changes  of  plan. 
Fll&worth  and  Grant  did  the  mason  work.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Hart  the  carpenter,  M.  T.  Knapp  the 
painting,  and  Barr  and  Creelman  the  plumbing. 
The  lot  cost  $45,000,  and  the  building  itself 
$56,000,  in  all  $101,000.  Full  provision  has  been 
made  to  cover  the  whole  expense  previous  to 
the  dedication. 

Havana. — The  address  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Winne 
is  changed  from  Weston,  to  Havana,  New  York. 


Fort  Warren 


Voluntary  Statement  from  Mr.  H.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Ph.  G.,  Hospital  Steward, 

U.  S.  A. 

“  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  Jnne  15, 1891. 

“  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.: 

“  My  wife  and  child  have  been  taking  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  for  the  past  two  years  and  it  has  done  them  both  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good.  We  came  here  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  one  of  the  yellow  fever  districts.  On  arrival  they 
were  weak,  aommic  and  thoroughly  out  of  tone  in  every 
way,  I  tried  them  with  iron,  quinine,  etc.,  etc.,  but  with 
no  benefit. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

was  recommended  bit  hly  by  a  personal  friend  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  you 
state.  Will  take  precious  good  care  not  to  be  without  it 
hereafter. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  together  with  my 
name  for  any  purpose  ihat  you  think  serviceable  and 
more  especially  for  those  who  I  Know  are  unhappy  and 
miserable  on  account  of  ill  health.’’ — H.  Graham,  Ph.G., 
Hospital  steward,  U.  S.  Army. 

N.  B.  Be  sure  to  get 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  best  blood  pnrifier,  tne  best  nerve  tonic,  the  best 
building  up  medicine. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbyteory  of  Syracuse  will  meet  Sept.  21st,  at 
7:30  P.M.,  in  the  Church  at  Chittenango. 

A.  H.  Farnebtoch,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Manmee  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
15th,  at  730  p,'i.  Bernard  W.  Slaols,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemnng  will  meet  in  the  North 
Chapel  in  Elmira,  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  2  p.m.  Charles 

C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Alma,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  Sept.  15tb,  at  7:30  p.m. 

J.  T.  OxTOBY,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  in  Monti- 
cello,  Ind.,  ou  Monday.  Sept.  14th.  at  7:80  p.m. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster  will  meet  in  the  Wayne 
Cbnrch,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  15th,  at  7  p.m.  F.  K-  Davis, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  me»t 
at  Flint,  Mich„  Sept.  15tb,  at  7:30  p.m.  George  S.  Wood- 
hull,  Slated  Clerk. 

Marlette,  Mich.,  Aug.  19th,  1891. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  In  the  Central 
Presbvterlan  Church,  St.  Paul,  Thursday,  October  8th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  21st, 
1891,  at  7  P.M.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Mount  Morris,  Aug.  22d. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  2  p.m.  H.  M.  Clark,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Battle  Creek,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th 
1891.  at  730  P.M.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbvtery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canton,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  28tb,  at  730  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Westtown.  N.  Y.,  on  the  third  Monday  (21th) 
of  September,  1891,  at  7:30  p.m.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated 
Olcrlc* 

Florida,  N,  T.,  Aug.  22d. 

The  Long  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Yaphank  on 
Tuesday,  September  15,  at  4  p.  m.  Epher  Whitaker, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  meets  In  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  28,  at  3  p.m.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  Will  hold  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday, 
Sept.  21,  at  3  p.mI,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
quest  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between 
tne  61st  Street  Church  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  H.  Harshaw, 

D. D.,  and  also  acting  upon  his  request  for  a  dismissal  to 
another  Presbytery,  should  the  way  be  open. 

Geo.  L.  Shearer,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  in  the 
Sixth  ChurclL  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  September  15, 
at  730  P.M.  E.  P.  Whallon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  at  Weatherly, 
Pa.,  on  September  15,  IWl,  at  7:30  p.  m.  Sessional  narra¬ 
tives  shonld  be  sent  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  to  Rev.  T.  J.  Lro,  Easton,  Pa.^^Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative.  A.  M.  Woods. 
Stated  Clerk.  , 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  its 
Fall  meeting  at  Summit,  in  the  Central  Churchipn  Tues¬ 
day,  S^tember  15, 1891,  at  9:30,  A.  M.  William  F.  Whit¬ 
aker,  Stated  Clerk. 


minisiers  ana  teacners  tnroughont  the  world  to  take  as 
their  text  that  day,  the  words  from  Leviticus  25:10,  that 
are  cast  in  the  everlasting  bronze  of  the  bell  that  rang 
out  from  the  steeple  of  Independence  Hall  on  July  4th, 
1776,  the  news  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
these  United  States  of  America  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress :  “  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  ” 

They  also  request  that  the  subject  matter  of  their  dis¬ 
course  should  be  the  Discovery  of  Americai,  what  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  has  been  to  the  world,  and  its  promise  for  the 
future.  They  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  that  day  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wm.  (5.  McDowell,  20  Spruce  Street,  Newark,  New 
J ersey,  and  they  will  be  carefully  bound  and  preserved 
for  future  generations.  The  full  committee  will  meet  in 
Indedendance  Hall  the  following  day,  October  12th,  and 
there  adopt  an  address  to  all  people  and  complete  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  “Human  Freedom  League.” 

(Signed,)  W.  O.  M^owkll,  Secy. 

20  Spruce  Street,  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

MINUTES  AND  REPORTS— GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

6loth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891 
can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch 
In  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  2.^.  jier  copy  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound 
Minutes,  $1.50;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1891,  cloth-bonnd  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25c.  iier  volume. 
The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound  volumes, 
60c.;  paper-covered  copies,  25c. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  Presby¬ 
teries  which  have  paid  in  fuU  the  mileage  apportion¬ 
ments  due  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  sessions 
of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts.  D.D., 

950  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IN  HEMOKIAH. — Monaments  executed  from  special  de¬ 
signs,  and  set  In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  illustrated 
hand-l>ooks  free.  J.  &  R.  LAMB.  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

A  FRIENDIY  TAIK  ABOUT  REVIsiON.~ 

Being  a  discussion  of  the  report  presented  to  the  last 
General  Assemmy. 

By  EDWARD  D.  MORRIS. 

8vo.  Paper,  30  cents. 

Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  poatage  alamps. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO. 

38  West  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

The  next  session  will  open  on  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  lO,  at  8.30  A.M. 

Opening  address  at  7:30  P.M.,  by  Prof.  LI.  J.  Evans. 

For  catalogue  address  FACULTY. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  iSd,  1891. 
The  Faculty  will  meet  incoming  students  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room  at  10  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.  of 
the  same  day.  The  opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  In  Adams  Chapel, 
Thursday,  Sept.  24th,  at  8  p.m.  Students  are  urged  to  be 
present  on  the  day  of  opening.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
earlier  arrival. 

E.  M.  Kingsley,  Recorder. 


1  .A44av«c3  We  also  bay  and  sell  BlUs  of  Exchange  9 1 
9  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  aUi 
make  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  enl 
01  Travellers’  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 

Credit. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


UMirir STATES 
MATIONALBAHK, 

41  &  43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

(Bank  owns  building  41  A  43  WaU  8t.) 
Capital,  _  -  -  $500,000, 
Surplus,  •  -  -  -  $500fi00, 

JAMES  H.  PARKER,  President, 

WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON,  Vlce-Pres., 

HENRY  C.  HOPKINS,  Cashier 

Transaets  a  General  Banking  Business. 


8%  Industrial  Bonds. 

• 

Better  than  eight  per  cent.  PREFERRED  8Tf>CK. 
We  offer  for  sale  the  few  remaining  BONDS  of  an 
issue  of  SSO.OOO  by  a  long-established  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANY  located  in  N.  Y.  CITY  at  par  and  acemed 
interest.  BONDS  $500  each,  running  10  years  from 
Jan.  1,  1891.  Coupons  JANUARY  and  JULY.  These 
bonds  are  unquestionably  first-class,  and  after  the  closest 
investigation  we  recommend  them. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to 

JAMES  BOYS  AND  COMPANY, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 

60  AND  52  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  N.  Y. 


United  States  Trnst  Coinpan| 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Snrplns, 

NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the- 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  and 
women  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  bnsiness,  as. 
well  as  Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  will  find) 
this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice- President. 

TRUSTEES: 


WILSON  O.  HUNT, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW. 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
JOHN  A.  STEWART, 


WILLIAM  LIBBY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUT’nNG, 
CHARLES  S.  SMFTH, 
WM.  ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY.Jr., 


ERASTUS  CORNING,  Albany,  WM.  D.  SLOANE, 

JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES,  GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB. 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES,  FRANK  LYMAN,  Brooklyn. 
GEORGE  HENRY  WARREN,  GF.OROE  F.  VIETOR. 
GEORGE  BLISS  WM.  WALDORF  ASTOR, 


Assistant  Secretary. 


HENRY  L.  THORNELU  Secretary. 
LOUIS  G,  HAMPTON,  Assist 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  The  term 
opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  For  catalogue  Or  other  information 
address  Willis  J.  Beecher,  clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn, 
New  York. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  17. 
Matriculation  of  students  in  Stewart  Hall.  Oratory 
at  11  A.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day. 
Introductory  Lecture  on  Friday,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Aiken. 

^NDOVBR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI. 

.  **®j’”'*  hjr  Profeiior  William 

^ D., Wednesday,  Sept.  16  at  I  p.  n. 

FACULTY  ;ProreiaoraGulliTer(atsigDed  to  literary 
work),  Smyth,  Tucker,  Taylor,  Churcbill,  Harris 
HIncka,  Ryder,  Moore.  Bey'  W.  L.  Ropia,  Librarian 
LECTI/RERS:  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.  (domparative 
BeUgion);  Prof.  N.  8.  Shaler,  8.  D.  (Modern lienee 
and  Reiigioua  Beliefa) :  A.  H.  Bradford,  D  D. 
(Engiiab  Congregationallam). 

'  O*?  “™?’f=-PH“CBiBEi>:  Hebrew, 

N.  T.  Oreek.  Biblical  Hiatory,  N.  T.  Biblical  Theolo¬ 
gy.  Syatematic  Theology,  Honiiletlca,  Pastoral  The- 
P'lSJ’®*’  Hiatory,  Elocution  ;  Elbctitb:  O.T. 
Biblic^  Theology,  N.  T.  Exegcaia,  N.  T.  Introdnc- 
uen,  Phlloaophy  of  Religion,  Social  Economics : 
OmoNAL:  German,  Greek,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Philo- 
Bophy.  O.  T.  Elactivea  are  open  to  entrants  who 
hare  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

For  C^alogue,  ;or  further  information,  apply  to 
Eobebt  C.  Smytb,  President  of  the  faculty. 


CARPETS 

- AND - 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 


Presbyterian  Church  of  Afton,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  21, 1891,  at  730  P.  M.  John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Albany  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Greenbush,  on 
September  22,  at  1030  A.  M.  J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Prrsbyterv  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  Oakfleld,  N.  Y..  on  Monday,  September  at 
7  P.  M.  Members  coming  through  Batavia  will  find  con¬ 
veyance  at  the  Parker  House  at  5  p.  m.  J.  E.  Nassau, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  South  Charles¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  September  28,  at  7  p,  m.  W.  W.  Colmbry, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Middle  Spring, 
Tuesday,  September  29,  at  3  p.  m.  Rejport  of  General  As¬ 
sembly's  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  will  be  considered.  Members  will  please  notify 
Rev.  8.  8.  Wylie,  Middle  Spring,  Pa.,  of  intention  to  at¬ 
tend.  WiixiAM  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbvtery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churen  of  Naples  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  September 
22d,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  Wilford  J  ackb,  Str  ted  Clerk. 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Preebytery  of  Cham¬ 
plain  will  be  held  gt  Burke,  commencing  Tuesday,  Sepr. 
I5th.  Order  of  » xerclses :  Tuesday— 10  a.m.,  Prayer  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  10:80  A.M.,  Organization  and  business ;  12  a.  m^  Re¬ 
cess  ;  2  P.M.,  Communion  Service,  conducted  by  Revs. 


Alcohol  and  Christian  Manhood,  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hall ; 
4:10  p.m.,  Stones  of  Stumbling,  Rev.  Albe  t  C.  Bishop: 
730  P.M.,  Moderator’s  Sermon,  Rev.  Joshua  J.  Wolf :  8:30 
P.M..  Consecration  Service,  led  by  Rev.  Calvin  J.  Hast¬ 
ings. 


We  have  placed  on  sale  an  excep¬ 
tional  stock  of  this  seasons  patterns 
in  all  grades  of 

CARPETS,  OIL  CLOTHS, 
DRAPERIES  &  CURTAINS. 

in  many  exclusive  designs. 

We  invite  particular  attention  to 
our  complete  and  attractive  displays 
of  Staple  Goods,  which  are  now  mark¬ 
ed  at  pri<52s  much  loiner  than  former 
seasons. 

Samples  and  estimates  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Mail  orders  have  prompt  attention. 


NEW  DRESS  GOODS, 

Fail  and  Winter. 


We  call  early  attention  to  our  new  stock 
of  Fall  and  Winter  Dress  Gtoods,  materials 
of  French,  Scotch,  and  Irish  manufacture. 
The  jfinest  stock  of  Woolens  we  have  ever 
shown. 

Peculiar  weaves  in  Camel’s  Hair,  Cheviot, 
and  Iiadies’  Tweed,  specially  designed.  A 
limited  quantity  of  each  style. 

In  plain  goods:  Bedford  Cord  and  Camel’s 
Hair  in  every  fEishionable  shade. 

Novelty  Beng^alines,  Plain  Bengaline  with 
heavy  oord.  Crepes  and  CbiflTon  for  evening 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


tAXnoC), 

(^<m6laS(e  Co, 

FALL  NOVELTIES 

Lyons  Silks,  Velvets, 

Welsh  Homespuns, 
Bengalines, 

Scotch.  Cheviots^ 
Tailor-Made*  Suitings, 

Jackets  and  Wraps, 

Paris  Suits, 

India  Shawls. 

CARPETS, 

UPHOLSTERY. 

cP}  4k, 

lYXI'W  YroXkK.. 


^’i-dnesday— 9  a.M..  Prayer  Service,  led  by  Rev.  Nor-  I  I  M 

man  McLeod;  9:80  a.m..  Business;  10  a.m.,  Report  of  Com-  WW  ■  Iw  ■  nJ  I  1- J  ■  1  X*T  — 

mittee  on  Sch^ule  for  Presbyterial  Visitation  to  the  " 


mittee  on  Schedule  for  Presbyterial  Visitation  to  the 
Churches  of  Presbytery;  12  A.M..  Recess;  2  p.m.,  The 


L*a.jc;in  ,  u  urvuuus  ux  uur  raiLU  lu  vjruu,  ivev.  rv. 

Howard  Wallace.  Application  will  be  made  to  the  rail- 
roads  f  >r  reduced  return  fare  to  those  paying  full  fare  in 
going  to  the  meeting.  Peter  J.  H.  Myers,  Stated  Clerk. 
Chazy,  Sept.  1. 1891. 

CHURCH  DECORATION. — Special  color  scheme  forwarded 
for  the  decoration  of  the  entire  interior.  Send  for  lllnstrated 
hand-book.  J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Broaiway,  18tli  &  19tli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


IN  ORDER  TO  FILL  TV’D  VACANCIES  IN  A 
boarding  school  for  girls  (snburban)  two  desirable 
pupils  will  be  received  at  one-half  of  the  regular  terms. 
Address 

“  Principal,’’  P.  O.  Box  1692,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THK  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

USED  AT 

Mf.  Moody’s  Northfield  Conference, 

GOSPEL  HYMNS,  No.  6. 

By  8ANKEY,  McGBANAHAN  and  8TEBBINS, 
Sent  by  Mail  oa  receipt  of  86  ets. 

THE  JOHN  CHDBCH  CO.  TIhE  BIGLOW  k  MAIN  CO. 


74  W.  4th.  St.,  CiBclBaati.  76  E.  9th  St.,  Hew  York. 
IS  K.  16th  St.,  Hew  lork.  81  Baadolph  St.,  hicago. 
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Silt  CtiUbrcn  at  Qotne. 


GBANDPA’8  DABUNO. 

A  golden  bend,  and  a  pair  of  eyes 
Bine  and  merry  as  sommer  skies ; 

Dimpled  cheeks  and  a  dimpled  chin. 

Where  many  kisses  have  tumbled  in. 

That’s  grandpa’s  darling  I  And  where  is  he  f 
Enthroned  as  usnal.  on  grandpa’s  knee. 
Searching  pockets  in  coat  and  vest. 

With  mischievous  fingers  never  at  rest. 

’Tls  grandpa  ever  finds  time  to  play 
With  bis  *’  troublesome  comfort  ”  every  day : 
Never  too  tired,  never  too  sad. 

To  make  the  little  one  merry  and  glad. 

There  are  kisses  for  every  bruise  and  tumble. 
Kisses  for  even  a  scowl  or  grumble. 

And  a  host  of  secrets,  I  will  confess. 

Which  nobody  ever  is  able  to  guess. 

So  dear  old  grandpa,  with  silver  hair. 

And  ’*  grandpa's  darling  "  without  a  care 
To  shadow  the  Joy  of  bis  little  heart. 

And  rarely  each  from  the  other  ajiart. 

And  e’en  when  the  twilight  comes  at  last. 

And  drowsy  blue  eyes  are  closing  fast. 

From  grandpa’s  arms  and  grandpa’s  breast 
Mamma  must  bear  her  boy  to  rest. 

— B(UT)er’s  Weekly. 


A  FEW  NOTES  OF  THE  STOCKBBIDOE 
INDIANS. 

By  Louis  Hatbronok  van  Densen  Sahlsr. 

Christopher  (Jolunibus  and  others  o'f  the  early 
navigators  who  discovered  different  parts  of 
America,  called  the  aborigines  Indians,  as  they 
supposed  they  had  touched  a  part  of  India,  and 
the  misapplied  name  has  been  used  ever  since. 

At  that  time  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhab¬ 
itants  of  North  America,  but  they  were  divided 
into  several  nations,  the  most  powerful  being 
the  Algonquins,  who  inhabited  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  from  them  were  descended 
the  Mohicans,  whose  immense  dominion  ex¬ 
tended  on  both  sides  of  the  Mahicanituk,  now 
the  Hudson  River.  From  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  Mohicans  was  descended  the  Stockbridge 
Indians,  who  were  among  the  most  friendly  and 
intelligent  of  the  red  men. 

About  1690  the  Mohican  tribes,  who  later  be¬ 
came  famous  as  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  re¬ 
moved  their  council  fire  from  Esk-wa-tak,  now 
Schodack,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  to 
the  Housatonic  Valley,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
if  was  re  -  established  at  Wah-nah-to-kook, 
later  called  Indian  Town,  and  now  Stockbridge, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  towns 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  really  known 
why  they  left  Esk-wa-tak,  but  it  was  probably 
because  they  had  sold  all,  or  nearly  all  of  their 
lands  to  the  colonial  settlers. 

In  October,  1734,  an  Indian  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Ma-hai-we,  now  Great  Barrington,  but 
it  was  removed  in  May,  1736,  to  Stockbridge, 
and  subsequently  became  the  most  famous  In¬ 
dian  school  in  the  colonies.  It  was  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  John  Sargeant,  who  was  ordained 
for  the  work  at  Deerfield,  with  interesting  cere¬ 
monies,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Belcher,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  committee  of  the 
Council  and  members  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Sar¬ 
geant  was  succeeded  by  the  learn^  divine, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  several  good  men.  During  the  Revolution 
the  Stockbridge  Indians  were  our  friends,  and 
rstood  nobly  by  us. 

Captain  Hendrick  Au-pau-mut,  who  succeeded 
•Captain  John  Konkapot,  one  of  the  first  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity  at  Great  Barrington, 
addressed  the -Governor  of  New  York,  in  1754, 
and  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  In  his 
former  address,  he  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  Hendrick  Hudson’s  first  visit  to  the  Mohi¬ 
cans  in  September.  1609.  Captain  Au-pau-mut 
was  a  friend  of  the  Housatonic  colony,  which 
was  founded  by  Conreat  Burghardt,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  missionaries  kindly,  but  refused  to 
become  a  convert.  He  fought  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  the  Revolution,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  his  old  age  wrote  a  history  of  his 
people. 

In  April,  1774,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  sent  a  message  to  Captan  Solomon 
Wah-aun-wan-wan-meet,  chief  of  the  tribe,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  expected  attack  of  the  British,  and 
asking  a  continuance  of  his  friendly  feelings. 
He  visited  Boston,  and  made  an  address,  pledg¬ 
ing  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  and  later  went  to 
Albany  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  re¬ 
newing  his  promise.  He  and  his  tribe  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  after 
peace  was  obtained  and  our  country  victorious, 
General  Washington  sent  an  ox  and  other 
things  for  a  barbecue,  which  was  held  at  the 
council  grounds  in  Stockbridge,  and  after  the 
festivities,  they  shot,  scalped  and  burned  an 
effigy  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  buried  their  war 
hatchet. 

In  1786  the  Stockbridge  Indians  removed 
from  the  Housatonic  Valley  to  Central  New 
York,  and  since  then,  the  remnant  have  gone 
farther  west.  In  1877  a  monument  of  unique 
design  was  erected  to  their  memory  in  the  In¬ 
dian  burial  ground,  Stockbridge,  which  is  shaded 
by  stately,  spreading  trees;  the  rough  shaft, 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  was  found  near  Ice 
Glen,  and  rests  on  a  base  of  rough  stones,  with 
a  tablet  inscribed,  “The  Burial  Place  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  the  Friends  of  our  Fa 
there.  1734-1877.’'  From  the  spot,  which  is 
very  restful,  are  obtained  glimpses  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Housatonic  Valley  and  Berkshire  Hills, 
which  are  also  rich  with  Indian  remembrances 
and  legends.  * 

Van  Deusen,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 


VACATION’S  CLOSE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

The  cricket  has  begun  its  annual  chirp,  which 
the  children  in  the  country  say  means  “  School 
again.”  The  elder  people,  who  have  finished 
school  days,  find  an  apt  question  now  to  ask 
when  they  meet  any  of  the  younger  ones,  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  remark  about  the 
weather.  EVfery  girl  and  boy  hears  a  dozen  or 
more  times  a  day,  “Are  you  ^ad  school  is  going 
to  begin  again?”  The  majority  of  answers  that 
I  have  heard  have  been  in  the  aflarmative,  but 
there  have  been  some  schoolgoers  who  have 
said,  “No,  indeed;  I  wish  the  vacation  was 
going  to  be  very  much  longer.”  One  boy  said 
he  would  be  glad  if  he  never  had  to  go  to  school 
again.  Think  of  it !  And  his  father  has  money 
enough  to  give  him  the  best  advantages  in  the 
way  of  an  education  that  a  boy  needs.  How 
many  poor  boys  there  are  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  that  boy’s  chance.  You  all  know  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  very  important  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  outside  of  books,  and  I  crust 
that  this  vacation  time  you  have  all  learned 
much  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  you. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  country 
have,  I  trust,  studied  some  of  nature’s  wonder¬ 
ful  lessons.  Some  city  children  were  astonished 
to  see  how  corn,  and  oats  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  grew.  They  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  labor  of  raising  the  things  most 
needed  to  sustain  life.  They  felt  sorry  when  a 
rainy  day  came,  and  a  very  hot  day,  because  it 
interfered  with  their- pleasure ;  but  when  they 
were  told  that  the  world  would  suffer  for  the 
staff  of  life  were  it  not  for  the  rains,  that  the 
cattle  in  the  pasture  would  die  of  thirst  if  the 


brooks  did  not  get  a  new  supply  of  water  once 
in  so  often,  and  if  it  were  a  cool  summer  that 
com  would  not  grow,  they  looked  at  the 
weather  matter  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
The  hot,  dry  days  are  what  the  farmers  call 
“good  com  weather.” 

Weather  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
farmer’s  life,  and  God  has  promised  that  “  while 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
learn  early  in  life  to  trust  God  and  to  see  the 
best  and  the  right  side  of  everything,  and  to  be 
influenced  in  our  daily  living  by  the  bright  and 
good  instead  of  what  seems  to  us  the  dark  and 
bad  side.  On  a  hotel  piazza  in  a  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  two  young  girls  sat  one  morning 
when  the  thermometer  was  up  in  the  nineties. 
They  had  on  thin  muslin  dresses,  they  sat 
where  the  cool,  pure  mountain  air  fanned  their 
faces,  and  breathed  in  the  morning’s  dewy 
freshness.  Lovely  flowers  were  growifag  about 
them,  and  the  beauty  of  the  green  clad  moun¬ 
tains  was  theirs.  But  they  did  not  see  ^ny  of 
these  blessings,  they  kept  themselves  and  every¬ 
body  else  at  fever  heat  grumbling  at  the  weather 
and  the  “slowness  of  the  place.”  Others  found 
delight  in  botanizing  in  the  woods,  or  studying 
the  habits  of  the  bird  and  insect  life,  or  making 
their  friends  happy  by  pleasant  outings.  But 
these  girls  had  no  interest  in  anything,  and  so 
they  persuade'^  their  parents  to  go  to  some 
other  resort  where  there  was  more  fashionable 
society  and  “more  going  on.”  The  friends  they 
left  behind  them  hoped  they  found  things  more 
to  their  minds,  but  tho  common  verdict  was 
that  there  was  nothing  in  anything  to  these 
girls,  who  were  so  filled  with  discontent. 

During  those  summer  days  when  they  were 
enjoying  a  vacation  away  from  the  hot,  crowd¬ 
ed  city,  the  daily  papers  published  some  thrill¬ 
ing  accounts  of  the  poor  working  girls  who  were  | 
trying  to  earn  a  mere  pittance  in  what  was  | 
called  “Sweaters’  District.”  “Sweaters”  are 
small  contractors  who  undertake  to  do  certain 
work  for  the  large  firms.  One  little  girl,  born 
in  the  mountains,  who  longs  once  more  to  get 
a  breath  of  the  invigorating  air,  had  to  sew  all 
day  in  a  close,  foul  room.  Her  mother  makes 
three  dozen  pairs  of  trousers  a  day  and  both  to¬ 
gether,  by  sewing  fourteen  hours  in  the  day, 
make  five  dollars  a  week.  Little  Ida  Harris 
worked  at  sewing  buttons  on  to  garments,  from 
7  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  9  at  night  in 
order  to  earn  |2  a  week.  Do  you  think  such 
girls  would  grumble  at  weather  or  surroundings 
if  they  could  get  a  vacation  ia  the  country? 
Ah  I  we  all  forget  the  privations  and  hard  bur¬ 
dens  of  others  sometimes,  and  sit  down  by  our 
little  light  loads  grumbling  at  their  weight. 
God  forgive  us  and  make  us  more  thoughtful 
for  others  and  less  selfish. 

Dear  girls  and  boys,  it  will  be  hard  the  first 
week  to  get  in  position  and  to  commit  lessons. 
But  soon  the  old  routine  will  come  naturally 
and  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  schoolroom  be 
restored.  May  it  be  a  profitable  and  happy 
school  year  to  you  all.  In  after  life  you  will 
look  upon  these  school  days  as  the  happiest  ones 
of  your  life.  Even  grandmother,  with  her  sil¬ 
ver  hair  and  her  feeble  steps,  loves  to  sit  down 
and  talk  over  her  school  days,  and  enjoys  tell¬ 
ing  again  the  good  times  she  had  at  recess  and 
noon,  and  to  this  day  has  never  tasted  anything 
so  good  as  the  dinner  her  mother  used  to  put 
up  in  the  little  tin  pail  every  morning  for  her 
to  carry  to  the  school  house  in  the  district. 

TAKING  MOTHER’S  PICTURE. 

I  was  waiting,  not  a  great  while  ago,  in  a 
picture  gallery,  and  after  amusing  myself  look¬ 
ing  around  on  the  many  faces,  old  and  young, 
handsome  and  ugly,  that  decorated  the  walls, 
and  resting  in  my  quiet  corner,  I  was  roused 
by  a  heavy  footfall  on  the  stair.  The  door 
opened  and  a  young  man  entered.  He  had  an 
honest,  sunburnt  face,  on  which  a  smile  of 
quiet  satisfaction  beamed,  and  he  was  leading 
by  the  hand  a  small,  quaint  looking  old  lady, 
neatly  but  plainly  dressed.  He  led  her  tender¬ 
ly,  almost  reverently,  to  a  chair,  and  seated 
her.  She  seemed  quite  fatigued  and  trembled 
from  weakness.  The  son  looked  upon  her  with 
such  genuine  affection  and  honest  delight  that 
it  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  touching  or  striking  than  the 
contrast.  He,  just  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
full  of  hope  and  freshness,  everything  wearing 
the  rose-colored  tint  of  early  morning,  hoping 
all  things;  she,  with  her  snow-white  locks  and 
trembling  age,  leaning  on  his  strong  arm  in 
faultless  trust,  the  time  of  her  departure  near 
at  hand,  life’s  toils  and  labors  over,  its  strife 
nothing  to  her. 

“Can  you  take  a  picter?  I  hope  that  she  is 
noc  too  old  or  that  her  not  seeing  good  will  not 
make  any  difference.  She  didn’t  want  to  come 
for  fear  her  being  so  blind  and  old  you  couldn’t 
make  a  picture  of  her.  Please  try  your  best, 
sir,  for  you  see  she  is  my  mother,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  money  to  pay  for  a  big  one ;  and  she 
wants  you  to  take  mine  for  me  to  leave  with 
her — you  see  I  have  to  leave  her,  sir;  I  have 
the  living  to  make  now.  No  more  hard  days 
for  her  old  eyes.  I  am  the  last  one  left  of 
seven.  Though  she  says  she  may  not  be  able  to 
see  my  picture,  she  can  hold  it  in  her  old  hands 
and  kiss  it  and  know  it  is  me.  Say,  mister,  if 
you  have  to  stint  either  of  us,  don’ll  stint  mo¬ 
ther.  I  feel  like  I  don’t  like  to  lose  none  of 
her;  don’t  make  it  too  little.” 

The  son  was  requested  to  lead  his  mother  in¬ 
to  the  ante-room.  As  they  returned  he  was 
loud  in  his  praises  to  the  artist  at  the  success, 
and  the  humble  little  mother,  clinging  to  the 
strong,  manly  arm  oiiher  boy  as  she  passed  out, 
had  a  calm,  holy  expression,  as  if  she  already 
discerned  the  golden  gates  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  she  must  shortly  enter.  How  gay- 
ly  he  chatted  and  laughed  as  they  descended 
the  stairs  1  I  could  but  say  “  God  be  with  him ! 
Such  a  tender,  loving  son.” 

Have  you  a  feeble  old  mother,  young  man? 
If  so,  don’t  hide  your  love,  but,  like  this  bonnie 
boy,  let  it  be  seen  in  every  glance  of  the  eye, 
heard  in  every  tone,  felt  in  every  action.  This 
little  scene  in  the  picture  gallery  inspired  pure 
and  lovely  thoughts  and  enriched  my  heart 
with  precious  memories. 


HOW  MABBI.es  ARE  MADE. 

Almost  all  the  “marbles”  with  which  boys 
everywhere  amuse  themselves  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  on  pavements  and  in  «hady  spots, 
are  made  at  Oberstein,  Germany.  There  are 
many  large  quarries  and  mills  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  refuse  is  turned  to  good  account 
in  providing  the  small  stone  balls  for  experts  to 
“knuckle  down”  with.  The  stone  is  broken 
into  small  cubes  by  blows  of  a  light  hammer. 
These  small  blocks  of  stone  are  thrown  by  the 
shovelful  into  the  hopper  of  a  small  mill,  formed 
of  a  bed  stone  having  its  surface  grooved  with 
concentric  furrows;  above  this  is  the  “runner,” 
which  is  of  hard  wood,  having  a  level  face  on 
its  lower  surface.  The  upper  block  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  water  being  delivered  upion  the 
grooves  of  the  bed  stone  where  the  marbles  are 
being  rounded.  It  takes  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  finish  a  bushel  of  good  marbles  ready  for  the 
boy’s  knuckles.  One  mill  will  turn  out  160,000 
a  week. — Stationer  and  Printer. 


THE  DOMESTIC  CIRCLE. 

Bt  Graoe  H.  Dodge. 

The  pride  of  any  nation  should  be  its  homes. 
Not  only  those  in  large  houses  with  wealthy 
surroundings,  but  those  in  cottages,  flats,  and 
tenements.  We  read  of  the  very  poor  and  very 
rich,  but  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  middle 
class,  those  who  go  to  make  up  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  cities  and  villages,  how  little  has 
been  known  of  them  I  Among  this  great  major¬ 
ity  many  thousands  of  homes  can  be  found  un¬ 
touched  by  any  religious  or  educational  life. 
There  are  many  others  whose  heads  would  like 
to  mingle  with  the  church  or  social  life  which 
they  have  formerly  so  much  enjoyed,  but  who 
are  prevented  through  force  of  circumstances. 

Take,  for  example,  the  young  wives  of 
mechanics,  clerks,  or  laboring  meni  wh  se  hus¬ 
bands  can  give  them  comfortable  homes,  with 
sufficient  income  to  meet  necessities,  but  who 
must  do  their  own  work,  care  for  their  babies, 
and  attend  to  their  sewing.  Most  of  them  have 
been  busy  before  marriage,  employed  during 
the  day  in  shop,  factory,  or  office,  and  return¬ 
ing  at  night  to  crowded,  lively  family  life. 
After  marriage  they  have  their  own  small 
rooms,  and  for  the  first  year  have  little  work  to 
do.  Early  breakfasts  and  late  dinners  give 
them  long  days,  with  little  occupation,  for  their 
housework  is  soon  over,  and  trousseaux  do  not 
require  new  sewing.  They  miss  the  accus¬ 
tomed  bustle  and  stir.  Often  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  housekeeping,  with  its  cooking  and 
needed  economy.  New  and  strong  sensations 
are  experienced,  and  they  are  conscious  that 
after  awhile  a  third  life  will  come  to  the  fam¬ 
ily,  though  they  do  not  understand  their  own 
nature,  or  kfaow  what  to  do  to  retain  their 
health.  Just  here  dangers  are  apt  to  lurk,  for 
the  wife  is  lonely,  and  goes  out  visiting  with 
questionable  friends  or  neighbors.  Perhaps  she 
has  not  all  the  money  she  would  like,  and  goes 
out  to  work  at  the  expense  of  physical  injury, 
or  she  sits  at  home,  listens  to  old  gossips,  and 
her  mind  is  gradually  filled  with  morbid,  un¬ 
healthy  thoughts. 

The  long  weeks  pass  slowly.  Sunday  gives 
her  husband  to  her,  but  she  is  not  able  to  go 
with  him  to  church,  and  stays  at  home  until 
evening,  when  she  goes  to  walk.  There  is  little 
or  no  change  for  her,  no  bright  or  educative 
influence  brought  into  her  life,  and  is  it  any 
wonder  that  she  allows  herself  to  fret,  to  lose 
courage,  and  get  into  habits  which  affect  not 
only  her  own  future,  but  the  lives  of  the  little 
ones  who  will  come  to  her? 

Others  who  have  young  children  are  kept 
closely  tied  down,  for  they  can  only  go  where 
baby  can  be  carried,  and  such  places  are  few. 
Life’s  circumference  is  greatly  narrowel,  and 
necessarily  this  tells  by  making  the  wife  and 
mother  uninteresting,  if  not  cross  and  nervous. 
When  unmarried,  many  of  these  young  women 
had  their  clubs,  churches,  sociables,  literary 
societies,  or  association  rooms.  They  enjoyed 
the  music,  books,  classes,  practical  talks,«a  d 
lectures.  But  married  life  meant  renunciations, 
as  they  could  only  enjoy  these  diversions  in  the 
evenings,  and  evening  hours  now  have  to  be 
devoted  to  husband  and  household  duties.  How 
often  the  young  wives  wish  they  could  have  the 
old  privileges,  and  how  club  officers,  pastors, 
teachers,  and  friends  miss  them  t 

One  club  last  fall  discovered  that  it  had 
many  such  ex-members,  and  from  one  of  them 
came  the  inquiry,  “Why  cannot  the  brides, 
wives,  and  young  mothers  form  a  branch,  and 
have  regular  afternoon  meetings  ?”  It  only  need¬ 
ed  to  be  suggested  to  secure  success.  A  doz*>n 
or  more  young  wives  and  housekeepers  met  one 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  club  rooms,  and 
organized  the  Domestic  Circle,  elected  officers 
from  among  themselves,  drafted  a  constitution, 
decided  upon  dues,  and  planned  ^eir  winter 
sessions.  They  were  all  well  -  to  -  do  young 
women,  whose  husbands  earned  fair  wages  as 
engineers,  printers,  clerks,  etc.  They  would 
not  have  come  to  any  meeting  where  they 
would  be  patronized  by  older  women,  or  looked 
down  upon  as  ignorant  and  poor.  But  when  a 
CO  -  operative,  self  •  governing,  self  -  supporting 
plan  was  suggested,  they  hailed  its  advent 
with  delight. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  weekly  sessions  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  from  two  o’clock  to 
four,  and  the  following  by  -  laws  expressed 
their  desires: 

“The  Domestic  Circle  is  designed  to  broaden 
the  ideas  of  the  members,  to  educate  in  home 
and  household  matters,  and  to  develop  co¬ 
operative  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

All  young  married  women  are  privileged  to 
become  members,  if  introduced  by  a  member  of 
the  Circle,  or  responsible  friend. 

Associate  members  shall  be  unmarried  women, 
who  for  some  special  reason  or  service  shall  be 
elected  as  associate  members  by  the  Circle. 

The  officers  shall  be  President,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  usual  duties 
pertaining  to  such  offices. 

The  annual  fee  of  membership  shall  be  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  paid  in  monthly 
payments  of  twenty-five  cents,  from  November 
to  June. 

There  shall  be  three  or  more  committees, viz: 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  Committee  on 
Refreshments,  and  Committee  on  Care  of  Chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  arrange 
the  room  for  the  sessions,  and  put  it  in  order 
afterwards. 

The  Committee  on  Refreshments  shall  pro¬ 
vide  simple  refreshments  for  the  sum  assigned 
it  each  month  by  the  Circle. 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  Children  shall  care 
for  and  amuse  the  children  of  members,  while 
the  mothers  are  attending  the  lectures  or  talks. 

The  order  of  meetings  shall  be  as  follows: 
From  2  tp  2.30  social  intercourse;  2.30  to  3.30, 
lecture  or  talk  on  previously  announced  topic; 
3.30  to  4,  serving  of  simple  refreshments  and 
social  intercourse. 

(Foot  note.)  Members  and  visitors  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  bring  their  babies  or  young 
children,  as  toys  have  been  provided  for  their 
amusement,  and  space  arranged  for  the  baby 
carriages.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  arrangements  were  made 
for  education,  for  making  babies  and  children 
welcome,  for  social  times  over  a  cup  of  tea. 
On  that  first  afternoon,  topics  for  discussion 
were  suggested,  but  it  was  at  a  second  meeting 
that  the  full  programme  was  completed.  This 
list  will  furnish  subjects  for  thought  for  many 
clubs  for  women.  It  was  carried  out  as  follows: 
Choosing  and  Furnishing  a  Home,  the  Best  and 
Easiest  Way  of  Keeping  House,  the  Bedroom 
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and  its  Necessities,  Care  of  the  Kitchen,  House¬ 
cleaning  and  Aids. 

These  topics  took  the  form  of  discussions  by 
the  members,  each  bringing  some  written  arti¬ 
cle  or  thought.  Then  came  five  lectures  by  a 
woman  physician  upon  “  Babyhood  and  its 
needs,”  “Emergencies,”  “Care  of  the  sick,”  etc. 
A  clever  cooking  teacher  was  next  engaged  by 
the  Circle,  a  kitchen  taken,  and  four  demonstra¬ 
tion  lessons  upon  plain,  simple  dishes  given. 
The  superintendent  of  a  work-room  was  found, 
who  brought  her  patterns,  and  taught  practi¬ 
cally  much  about  making  children’s  clothes. 
She  was  followed  by  a  sweet  kindergartener, 
who  in  two  talks  gave  new  lessons  upon  the 
spiritual  side  of  child  nature,  and  taught  songs, 
finger  games,  and  simple  devices  for  amusing 
the  little  folks.  A  lady,  expert  in  making  | 
pretty,  useful  articles,  came  with  patterns,  and 
suggested  many  things  that  could  be  made  to 
beautify  a  home,  with  little  outlay  of  time  or 
money.  The  season  closed  with  discussions 
upon  the  following  topics:  Responsibilities  of 
Motherhood,  How  to  Train  Children,  Mothers’ 
Wages,  Household  Accounts  and  How  to  Keep 
Them,  How  ta  be  Neighborly  without  being 
Gossippy,  How  to  Make  a  Home  Pleasant  for 
Husband  and  Children,  How  to  Act  the  Truth,  I 
and  Live  up  to  the  Truth,  as  Well  as  to  Tell  the 
Truth. 

During  the  winter  a  small  lending  library  was 
collected,  the  books  being  upon  home  and 
household  matters.  Certain  articles,  such  as 
tea,  were  purchased  at  wholesale,  and  sold  in 
small  quantities.  The  interest  kept  growing 
from  the  start  to  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
many  delightful  afternoons  were  spent. 

The  Committee  on  Children  consisted  of  un- 
paarried  club  members,  who  gladly  gave  their 
time.  Old  toys  were  collected,  and  the  children 
enjoyed  the  change  and  novelty  as  much  as  the 
mothers.  The  babies  in  long  clothes  of  a  few 
weeks’  age,  vied  with  the  little  toddlers,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  nurses.  Their  hands  were 
full  some  days  when  ten  or  more  young  guests 
were  to  be  cared  for. 

With  the  exception  of  securing  certain  of  the 
teachers,  everything  was  done  by  members  of 
the  Circle,  which  was  not  allowed  to  grow  be¬ 
yond  thirty  members.  After  paying  all  ex¬ 
penses,  including  fees  to  teachers  and  lecturers, 
the  cost  of  refreshments,  and  one  or  two  pres¬ 
ents,  the  treasurer  had  on  hand  fifteen  dollars, 
which  was  given  as  rent  to  the  parent  club. 

Words  cannot  estimate  what  these  afternoons 
accomplished.  Homes  were  brightened  and 
changed,  by  fresh  impulses  being  brought  to 
the  young  wives  and  mothers,  and  the  future 
alone  can  reveal  what  the  earnest  talks  have 
done.  One  member  said:  “Why  I  would  have 
given’double  the  money,  as  well  as  much  more 
time,  rather  than  not  to  nave  learned  the  secret  i 
of  boiling  potatoes.  They  are  my  husband’s 
favorite  dish,  and  I  never  could  make  them 
mealy.” 

Upon  vote,  the  Circle  arranged  for  an  evening 
reception,  when  husbands  and  friends  were  in¬ 
vited.  Over  seventy-five  accepted,  and  rareiy 
bas  the  old  club  house  witnessed  a  happier  eve¬ 
ning.  Songs,  recitations  and  music  preceded 
the  simple  refreshments,  and  followed  them  as 
well.  At  10.30  the  guests  were  gone  and  lights 
out,  anJ  the  homes  to  which  they^went  were 
not  more  brightly  illuminated  by  the  gas  -or 
candle  than  bv  the  cheery,  happy  talk  of  those 
who  had  inaugurated  and  successfully  carried 
out  the  first  Domestic  Circle. 

Thev  ask  why  other  women  do  not  have  the 
same?  Will  not  those  wno  ^now  ot  such  young 
wives  and  mothers  suggest  the  scheme  to 
them?  A  large  circle,  composed  of  these  sep¬ 
arate  circles  is  wanted,  for  then  still'  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  each  little  group.  In 
co-operation  there  is  strength. 

Further  details  will  be  gladly  furnished,  and 
letters  auu.^"’““d  to  the  Domestic  Circle.  222 
West  38th  street.  New  York  city,  will  receive 
a  prompt  reply. 

August,  1891. 

The  Selection  of  a  School. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  at  this  time  of  the  year,  prior  to  resuming  studies 
in  the  fall.  Among  the  institutions  which  lay  claim  to 
special  consideration,  may  be  mentioned  the  Western 
r'emale  Seminary,  situated  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  The  37th 
year  will  open  in  September,  and  for  its  wide  range  of 
studies,  thorough  methods,  reasonable  terms  and  the 
comfort  of  pupils,  it  Justly  holds  a  high  rank.  Particu¬ 
lars  are  given  in  card  elsewhere  in  naMr.  or  farther  in¬ 
formation  will  he  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application 
to  the  Mncipal. 

FOB  YOUR  MOUNTING  HENS. 

The  time  when  hens  shed  their  feathers  Is  again  at  hand.  It 
is  a  very  exhausting  process.  Are  you  preparing  to  help  them 
through'thls  trying  period  ?  Eggs  have  not  been  so  high  for 
years  at  this  season  as  now ;  they  will  he  still  higher.  Hens 
rarely  ever  lay  while  moulting,  then  help  them  to  get  their 
new  plumage  quickly. 

Many  people  get  only  five  or  six  dozen  eggs  In  a  year  from  a 
hen  and  lose  money  when  they  ought  to  get  three  times  that 
many  and  make  money  rapidly.  How?  There  are  about  600 
egg^  In  the  ovaries  of  a  hen ;  get  all  you  can  of  them  In  two 
years  and  keep  the  hen  no  longer.  You  thus  save  two  or  three 
years  feed  of  the  hen  which  Is  no  small  Item  If  you  buy  all  the 
food.  When  a  hen  Is  In  “  condition”  says  a  high  poultry  author¬ 
ity  “  she  will  lay  plenty  of  eggs.”  Therefore  help  her  through 
the  moulting  season,  that  she  may  be  able  to  lay  early,  as 
everything  Is  pointing  to  higher  prices  for  eggs  this  fall  and 
winter  than  ever  before.  The  elements  neetled  by  a  hen  at 
moulting.  In  condition  to  good  food  Is  contained  In  Sheridan's 
Condition  Powder  to  a  very  high  degree.  Thousands  of  people 
have  proven  It  to  be  worth  Its  weight  In  gold  when  hens  are  i 
moulting.  It  keeps  them  In  health,  helps  form  the  new  plum¬ 
age,  and  gets  them  In  condition  to  lay  early.  A  hen  will  not 
lay  while  moulting.  But  If  you  give  them  during  the  moulting 
Sheridan's  Condition  Powder  dally  In  extra  doses,  they  will  ] 
get  to  laying  much  sooner  and  lay  all  winter ;  larger,  better, 
and  more  vigorous  eggs  for  hatching,  than  pullets.  But  don't 
keep  them  a  third  year  :  get  all  the  eggs  In  two.  Remember  , 
Sheridan's  Powder  is  not  an  ego-food  ;  yod  can  raise  I 
OR  .MAKE  food  AS  CHEAPLY  AS  ANYONE.  To  any  person  In¬ 
terested,  I.  8.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  receipt  of  ar- 
dress  and  stamp  for  reply  will  send  a  good  recipe  for  making 
egg-food.  Any  person  buying  and  using  Sheridan's  Condition  ( 
Powder  now,  will  get  their  hens  In  good  laying  condition  and  i 
stand  a  good  chance  to  win  one  of  the  large  gold  breminms  to  ( 
be  offered  later  by  the  same  Arm,  who  are  the  only  makers  of  ] 
Sheridan's  Condition  Powder.  For  50  cents  they  will  send  two  ] 


'  WORTH  A  OUnfBA  A  BOX.’ 


S  Laborers 

and  all  troubled  with  Cob- 
stipatloa  or  Sick  Headache 
will  find  a  prompt,  safe  and 
economical  cure  in  a  doss  of 

lEECHAM'S 

PILLS. 

A  specific  for  ail  Billoas  and  Nerroas  IHt- 
oiJers,  arlsiaf  from  Impaired  Digestion, 
CnnstIpatlOB,  Disordered  Liver,  ete. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  SB  cents  a  box.  < 
New  York  Depot,  36/Canal  St.  38  I 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

CONDENSED  8T.4TEMENT,  Jane  30,  1891. 

Capital  Authoriaed . •4,000,000  0« 

Paid  In  (cash) .  Z,049,S50  OO 

Snrplns  and  Undivided  Profits .  830,398  67 

Assets .  14,074,813  56 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  abont  all 
first-class  Investment  sccnrllles. 

Bays  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Railroad,  Water. 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  Its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHA8.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAW  HAN,  Sw’y  and  Treaa 

OFFICES  * 

New  York:  208  Broadway.  I  lA)ndon,^England. 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Oermany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Your  Income  is 
Too  Small. 

if  you  are  receiving  only 
ij'l  3%  or  4%  on  your  in- 
^1  vestments. 

^  %  Our  little  book,  sent 
^  I  / //V^,  may  help  you  in¬ 
crease  your  incpme  and 
secure  the  principal. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co.^B 


|6  Bromfield  St. 
Boston,  Mats. 


Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  Informstioo  abont  our 


GUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


GUARANTEED 


17^% 

Stocks  10% 

WB  HAVE  HAD  " 

20  Years’  Experience 

IN  INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

In  eraiy  instsnoe  InterMt  and  Prinoipsl  has  bean  paid 
Bt  mstority. 

WK  HAVE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,800,000 

lesliafaig  6  pn  cent,  to  13  par  cent,  interest. 

We  never  handle  any  seonrlty  that  we  do  not  absolutely 
eontrol.  The  inveetmente  we  now  have  ate  as  secure  as 
any  we  have  ever  offered,  and  pay  more  Interest  than 
W  we  have  offered  in  the  liat  ten  yearn.  We  can  refer 
totbe iMd^  banka  in  New  York,  and  to  onr  4600  p^ 
torn  We  are  nndey  the  supervision  at  the  Banking De- 
paHment  of  New  York  State. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

3  Wall  St.,  Cor.  Broadway.  New  York. 
BBHBT  DIOKOreON.  Manager. 

7  to  9  Per  cent  NET  INCOME. 

HIGH  GRADE  MOKTGAGES.— Principal  and  In 
terest  payable  in  (tui.d  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  Blzchange,  at 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  Tacoma,  Wasbingtou 
Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  on'y  eight  fore¬ 
closure  sales  in  last  five  years.  Correspondence  solicited 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Nat.  lUiiik  Huihlinff,  Taeoma,  Waah. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  12M. 

R  /  NFT  FIItST  UORTOAOE  LOANS. 

■  ■Wwyr  nSil  Absolutely  bocure.  liRerestuay- 
HHH  /A  able  semi-annually  by  draft  oa  Mew 
H  ■  H  ^  "  York.  Pemoiial  attention  given  to  all 

■  ■Rlnans.  Highest  referenee*.  Address 

■  FRANK  J.  UAMILTLN.  rairhaTen.Wasli. 


Scltools  and  Colleges. 


CHERMEKHttRN’H  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 

Oldest  and  brst  known  in  U.  S. 

I  Kstabllshed  18  vt. 

3  East  14th  Stkeft,  New  York. 


25  cent  I  acks,  five  packs  for  $l.(l(»:  or  for  $f.20  one  large  2|4 
pound  can  of  Powder,  postpaid  ;  six  cans  for  85.00  express  pre¬ 
paid.  A  copy  of  the  best  poultry  magazine  published,  sent  free? 
The  paper  one  year  and  a  large  can  of  Powder  for  $1.50. 

Van  Hoctbn’s  Cocoa— “Once  tried,  used  always.’’ 


One  of  the  troubles  of  life  is 
the  breaking  of  lamp-chimneys. 

Needless.  Macbeth’s  “pearl 
top”  and  “pearl  glass”  are 
tough  against  heat. 

You  will  save  nine-tenths  of 
your  chimney-money  by  using 
thehi,  • 

“  Pearl  top  ”  fits  most  of 
the  little  lamps ;  “  pearl  glass  ” 
is  for  “  Rochester,  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh,”  “  Duplex,”  etc. 

W e  make’a  great  many  sizes 
and  shapes,  all  of  tough  glass. 
You  can  get  the  right  ones. 
Talk  with  your  dealer  about  it. 


Geo.  a.  MacbethA  Co. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 

■  ■■■  I  lAfil  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAU 
ANY  BOOK  STORE  IN.  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  application 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  8 1  Chambers  St., 

TTilrd  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YOWh 


New  York  Cixy.  Washington  Square. 

SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 
Instruction  in  ail  departments  of  higher  pedagogy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Students  can  help  themselves  by  teaching.  Lectures 
daily  at  4  P.M.  and  Saturdays.  Five  courses.  Expenses 
low.  Scholarships.  Degress  Master  of  Pedagogy  (Pd. 
M.)  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  (Pd.D.)  Term  from  Oct.  to 
May. 

Circulars  and  Information  sent  on  application. 

Jerome  Allen,  Pr.D.,  Dean. 
The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  will  instruct  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  by  correspondence. 

THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY, 

SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladles,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Council  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 
L.  Patton,  W.  C.  Roberts,  Charles  Ci  thbbrt  Hall, 
Henry  M.  Field,  Wm.  E.  Moore,  and  other  eminent 
friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

MISS  E.  B.  SHERRARD,  Principal. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

791  Madison  Avenue  (near  e4st  St.),  New  York. 
Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  U.D..  Principal. 
English  and  Classical  Day  School  fur  Boys,  with  Ibimary 
Depaitment.  Oymnaslum.  The  72d  year  opens  Sept.  23. 

ROCKLAND  COTlEGE, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Regular  and  Special  Courses. 
$250  per  year.  Catalogues  of  W.  H.  Bannister,  A.M. 

'VfEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

IM  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT.  B.  S.,  A.  M..  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  Bye,  New  York.— For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LI^. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPINE.  A.  M..  Principal. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautif  nl  and 
healthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
with  Modern  Improvements.’  Session  begins  September 
16th,  1891.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

WrYAGE~SEMJNAW. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 

Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY.  A.M..  Principal, 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

GRANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL 

enters  upon  Its  Sixteenth  Year  September  17th. 

■JlflSSES  GRINN  ELL’S  DAY  SCHOOL 
'*■  '*■  for  girls,  22  East  54tb  St.,  reopens  Oct.  1.  Collegiate, 
Pi^paratory  and  Primary  Oepts. 

Kindergarten.  Froehel  method. 


UNIVERSITY  Thirty.  «hll 
LAW  SCHOOL  tober  **** 

Criers  LL.B.;  also  ( for  new  graduate  oonrses.)  LL.M. 
For  catalogues,  showing  reorganized  faculty,  address 
_  ,  PROF.  I.  F.  BUSSiCLI* 

Equitable  Building,  UO  Broadway.  New  York. 

FLUSHING  INSTITUTE, 

FLUSHING.  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  lA. 
Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Miss  Jaudon's  Family  anfi  Day  School  for  Girls,  34$ 
Madison  Avenue,  will  reopen  October  1st.  Classee  fbr 
little  children.  Preparation  for  College,  and  for  the 
Harvard  and  Colnmhia  examinations. 

TO  RENT, —  4  Scholarship  in  Elmira  Female  College. 
_ Apply  to  D.  E.  Sackktt,  Crawford,  N.  Y. 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY,  , 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  begins  Sept.  28d. 
Praparee  for  College  or  Bnsinesa.  Under  tne  care  of  the 
Wwt  Jersey  P^bytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  SebooL 
Refers  to  Facnlty  of  IMnceton  College.  For  terms  and 
information  address 

^ _ Phoebus  W.  Ltow.  A.M.,  PrlndpaL 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S  ' 

SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UN6  UDIE8. 

At  Morristown,  New  Jers^,  reopens  September  2$, 
Ternis,  ^rd  and  tuition  in  Engtish,  Latin  and  Greek. 
$600.  ( 'irculars  on  application. 

Mrs.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBL& 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

LAWBENCETILLE  SCHOOL. 

JOUlf  C.  GRBElf  FOUNDATION. 

Elarly  application  for  admission  is  advisable  ^or  oaM 
logue  and  information  addrese 

Rev,  JAMES  C.  MACKENLIE.  Ph.D., 

Lawrencevllle.  Kew  Jerse;  ^ 

SEELEY'S  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

For  BOYS,  Limited,  Terma$80ii.  No  extras 

RDTGEES  COLLEGE  PREPARATOBT  SCHOOL 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.  ' 

^-opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  Prepares  for  college,  scientlflc 
schools  or  business. 

_ E.  R.  PAYSON.  A,  M.,  Head  Maste^ 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  will  occupy  its  new  honle 
September  23d,  at  N.  W.  cor.  Spruce  and  2l8t  8ts.i 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  Girls  an^  Young 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary,  Grammar,  Academic. 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departments.  Young 
ladies  can  graduate  or  prepare  for  anv  College.  For  cir¬ 
culars  giviim  full  Information,  address 

J.  R.  MILLER.  D.D..  1334  (^estnnt  St..  Philadelphia. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  St..  PhiladelphiL  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jat  Cooke,  will  be¬ 
gin  its  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  Smit.  30th.  For 
cjrculars.  apply  to  PniNCiPAia,  Ogontz  School,  Mont, 
gomery  County.  Pa. 

,,  Principals,  Principal  Emerita, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett,  Miss  H.  A.  Diixate. 

Mws  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 

Pennsylvania,  Chambersburg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  In  famous  Cumberland 
Valley.  From  Baltimore,  four  hours;  Philadelphia,  five:  New 
York,  seven;  Pittsburgh,  nine.  Six  trains  dally.  Border  cli¬ 
mate,  avoiding  bleak  north.  $250  per  year  for  board,  room,  etc., 
and  all  College  Studies  except  Music  and  Art.  Law  Music 
College  and  Art  School.  Music  Department,  this  year,  154,  In¬ 
dependent  of  free  Classes.  Full  Faculty.  College  Course,  B.A. 
degree;  Music  Collem,  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Large  Buildings, 
Steam  Heat,  Electric  Light,  Oymnaslum,  Oh^rvatory,  Labor¬ 
atory,  etc.  Foi  catalogue  address  Rev.  J.  Edoar,  Ph.!).,  Pres. 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  I 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

MISS  liSilXiA  S.  Piinoii>al. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1891.  Full  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  courses  Is 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  fitted  for  best  Eaat- 
eira  Collejjes.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library. 
5,000  volumes.  Larsre  new  buildina  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Steam  beat ;  electric  li^t :  unsurpassed  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  S180  per  year. 

BELMONT  HALL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Flrrt  class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  and 
Young  Ladies,  with  all  advantages  of  Eastern  Academies. 

A  refined  home  In  a  milder  and  h*’althler  climate  than 
iSouthern  Italy,  and  in  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  con¬ 
taining  free  public  library  and  all  other  privileges  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Four  days  from  Chicago,  and  five  and  a  half 
from  New  York.  Send  for  Circular.  , 

HORACE  A.  BROWN,  LL.B.,  Principal. 
REFERENCES Rev.  W.  C.  Cbicbesteb,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Robert  O.  Hutchins,  D.D..  Rev.  J.  C.  Fucicheb,  Loa 
Angeles ;  Hon.  Freeman  A.  Post,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hon. 
John  DbWitt  Warnbb,  New  York. 

Chauncy  Hall  .School,^ 

!  593  Boylston  Street,  Hoifbn. 

j  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Institnte  ol 
I  Technology,  for  Business,  and  for  College.  In 
all  classes,  Special  Stndents  are  received.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  Girls  and  Tonng  Children.  1 
Unusual  care  of  Health.  The  sixty-third  an-  I 
nual  catalogue  sent  on  request.  I 

The  class  for  training  Kindergarten  teaeherM 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock.  H 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  most  eleganfl 
part  of  the  city,  and  where  there  are  no  tempfl 
tations  to  lead  to  bad  hhbits.  V 


A  SHT  FV  H  A  T  T  montv  ale,  mass., 

ilOnLi£(  I  IlilLilj,  10  m.  from  B08T0 

Home  and  Fitting  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Unusual  advan¬ 
tages  In  Music,  Art  and  Languages.  For  circulars  addre-  s 

Miss  Whittbmohx,  Prln.  ^ 

Y  VPSOS  SEMINA  HI,  up  in  the  billsof  Litchfield  Cooio,! 
U  Home  School  for  b^s.  Number  limited.  Keen 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  President 
Porter,  Yale  College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D., Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  Broad  stieet.  New  York. 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rev.  henry  UPSON.  Principal.  New  Piston.  Ot. 

MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Sept.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanced 
courses.  Fine  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 

Isabella  G.  French,  Prin,,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

Sclool  ii  Gollep  Teit-Bools. 


Those  contemplating  changes  or  the  introduction  of 
new  and  Improved  text-books  are  Invited  to  make  known 
their  wants  to  ns  freely  and  they  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  In 

English,  Arithmetic, 

Mathematics,  Latin, 
Cm!  Gorernment, 

Psychology,  etc.,  etc.. 

We  have  books  that  challenge  comparison. 


New  York, 


Boston, 


three  splendid 


Chicago. 


OXFORD  MAPS, 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

By  Prof.  H.  8.  Osborn,  LL.D. 

Correct  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  July  1. 1891.  8n- 


Entire  Travels.  3.  Western  Asia,  6  x  414  ft.  [In 
Press,  Egypt  and  Sinai.  Panorama  of  Jemsaiem.1 

-  OXFORD  MAP  PUBLISHERS,  > 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

_  i 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- or  TH» - 

Freslijteriaii  Boar!  of  FiMicatioo  wi 
Sabliatli  Scbool  Wori, 

1334  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pt.,j 

CAN  BB  OBlAlhBD  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S. 

711  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

^  ®Dyof  tbe  Depositories  or  Booksellers  represeattps  I 
tbe  Boftrd* 

•aniBles  of  ForMlotUo  furnUeoe  m  a*- 


XUM 


t,  OUii^ 
. 'TRADi  «APK 
Iv  HAM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  10, 1891, 


This  is  (a)  House 

f  |1  \  — It  s  a  time  of  trouble  and  much  work'for 

unbelieving  women.  Because  their  grand- 
^  mothers  worked  hard  then  and  made  things 

/  I  11  uncomfortable,  they  can’t  believe  that 

^  ^  \  there’s  any  better  way. 

n  0  I  Other  women  can — millions  of  them. 
Z  j-i  I  They  use  Pcarline,  and  “  take  it  easy.” 
— -  JJJ  They’re  spared  the  hard  work,  get  through 
■  in  half  the  time,  and  save  the  wear  and 

E  Y  1  M  tear  that’s  made  by  useless  scouring  and 
■^5  IV  i  \  scrubbing.  Paint,  glass,  marble,  wood- 
YJ  \)  work,  carpets,  hangings,  everything  that 
T  |\t  )I  “wash”  at  all,  is  cleaned  or' washed 

easily  and  safely  with  Pearline. 

’“y  1-^sc  Pear  line,  and  you  won’t  mind  the 

I  i  trials  of  house-cleaning.  You  can  laugh 

I  ■'  at  them.  But  if  you  dorit  use  Pearline,  wiser 
‘  women  will  laugh  at  you. 

Send  some  unscruplous  grocers  will  tell  you  “this  is  as  good  as”  or 

“the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if 
it  Hnclc  P'^®®'"  s®"<ts  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing 
,7  i,ack.  306  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


FOREIGN. 

Cbowdino  out  Christians. — The  outrages  to 
which  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey  are 
exposed,  is  thus  referred  to  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  correspondent  of  The  Tribune :  Much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  laid  to  the  increase  of  the 
Mohamedan  population  of  the  empire.  Masses 
of  Mohamtidan  immigrants  have  been,  and  are 
now  being  brought  into  the  country.  Circas¬ 
sians,  Tartars,  any  one  who  can  be  found  willing 
to  join  themselves  to  the  great  nation,  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  come  into  Turkey.  A  commission, 
sitting  at  Constantinople,  systematically  locates 
such  immigrants  with  reference  to  the  balance 
of  power,  so  as  to  diminish  the  evil  results  of 
the  com^ratively  rapid  increase  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  part  of  the  population.  This  immigration 
of  untamed  tribes,  while  adding  to  the  Muslim 
strength,  checks  the  prosperity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  Public  lands,  of  which  the  Christians 
have  had  from  time  immemorial  the  use^  are 
closed  to  them,  water  rights  and  wood  rights 
are  restricted,  and  the  roads  are  infested  by 
skilful  Mohamedan  banditti,  whose  exploits  are 
openly  defended  by  the  Turks,  on  the  ground 
that  these  people  intend  no  crime,  having  been 
taught  from  childhood  to  regard  the  use  of 
force  in  the  struggle  for  existence  as  a  normal 
attribute  of  manliness.  The  courts  will  not, 
if  they  can  help  it,  punish  a  Mohamedan  robber 
on  Christian  evidence,  while  to  make  matters 
worse,  Christians  who  possess  firearms  of  a  date 
more  modern  than  the  Hint  lockers  are  liable  to 
imprisonment,  although  every  Circassian  or 
Kourdish  ruffian  who  wishes  may  carry  a  belt 
full  of  Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers,  and  may 
sling  on  his  back  a  Martini-Henry  rifle  from 
the  government  stores.  The  development  of 
the  Christian  part  of  the  population  has  been 
further  handicapped  by  appointing  officials  to 
control  Christian  schools  and  Christian  literary 
productions.  Much  is  said  in  the  p^ers,  and 
with  truth,  of  the  activity  shown  by  Turkey  in 
fostering  education.  The  limitations  of  this 
activity  are  not  commonly  reported  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  All  school  inspectors  are  Muslims,  and 
hostile  to  the  Christian  schools,  while  they  use 
all  their  power,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
laid  upon  Christians  for  “education,”  for  the 
multiplication  of  Muslim  schools.  The  schools 
maintained  or  subsidized  by  the  government  do 
not  receive  Christian  pupils,  the  exceptions  to 
this  rule  being  so  few  that  they  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  Great  efforts  are  made  through 
•the  government  schools  and  the  press  to  in¬ 
crease  the  faith  of  the  Mohamedan  peasantry  in 
the  thesis  that  Turkey  is  the  happiest,  as  well 
as  the  greatest,  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Laudation  of  the  Sultan  as  benefactor  of  the 
people  is  almost  a  condition  of  the  toleration 
of  newspapers.  Tho  Mohamedan  newspapers 
overflow  with  accounts  of  his  go  jd  work*  for 
Muslim,  his  building  of  mosques  and  theological 
seminaries,  and  his  patronizing  of  the  villages 
of  pious  immigrants,  as  well  as  of  the  tombs  of 
departed  saints,  and  with  tales  of  the  numbers, 
mostly  young  girls,  who  are  monthly  converted 
from  Christianity  to  Islamism.  These  papers 
also  represent  their  Sultin  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,  to  whose  wise  statesman¬ 
ship  all  nations  look  as  their  only  hope  of  quiet, 
and  comfort. 

Line  and  Precept.  / 

That  which  is  good  to  be  done  cannot  be  done 
too  soon. 

We  all  dread  a  bodily  paralysis,  and  would 
make  use  of  every  contrivance  to  avoid  it ;  but 
none  of  us  are  troubled  about  a  paralysis  of  the 
soul. 

The  truth  is  so  revealed  that  labor,  effort, 
care,  and  even  energetic  strugglings  are  essential 
to  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge  in  its 
purity. — Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  a  deeper  piety  with 
many  Christians  is  in  the  books  they  read.  The 
prophets  describe  some  of  old  time  as  feeding  on 
“asnes,”  and  others  as  feeding  on  “wind.” 
— Christian  Inquirer. 

Prayer  may  well  be  said  to  rule  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  nature,  the  kingdom  of  providence,  and 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  for  it  has  influence  with 
Him  who  is  King  in  all  of  these  kingdoms. — 
Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D. 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 
“  Lo,  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid  1 
In  many  climes,  without  avail. 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 
Behold,  it  is  here  I  this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 

This  crust  is  my  body,  broken  for  thee. 

This  wate^His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  »pper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need; 

Not  what  We  give,  but  what  we  share, — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

Who  gives  himself  with  hiis  alms  feeds  three,— 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me.” 

— Lowell’s  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.” 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Cover  the  bottom  of  an 
earthen  dish  with  ripe  tomatoes,  sliced.  Then 


with  the  bees,  and  occasionally  it  was  a  doubt¬ 
ful  question  as  to  who  would  be  the  occupant 
of  a  homestead.  A  very  large  honey  crop  has 
been  gathered  by  those  who  keep  bees,  and 
much  IS  being  taken  from  the  bee-trees  in  the 
forests.  One  man  reports  taking  fifty-five 
pounds  from  one  tree. 


Qlgricultural  IBepartment. 

PBKPARK  TO  OKOW  MORE  WHEAT. 

That  is  our  advice  to  every  reader  of  The 
EvAMaKUST  whose  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat 
culture.  The  great  shortage  of  foreign  grain 
crops  must  keep  breadstuffs  in  demand  at  good 
prices,-  the  enormous-yield  of  our  own  cereius  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;.  Though  we  can 
spare  enough  to  feed  the  nations  for  a  while,  it 
will  be  years,  even  with  abundant  crops,  before 
the  world  will  have  such  a  surolus  of  wheat  as 
to  lower  prices  materially.  'Therefore,  it  will 
be  safe  for  all  who  can  to  grow  wheat  abund¬ 
antly,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
staples.  But  while  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
so  increase  the  acreage  as  to  interfere  with 
other  crops,  it  will  be  wise  to  increase  the  yield 
per  acre  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
growers  should  give  their  wheat  crops  extra 
culture  and  be  liberal  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

As  preparing  ground  for  and  sowing  winter 
wheat  is  now  timely,  we  urge  all  growers  of 
the  golden  and  gold-bringing  grain  to  do  their 
work  thoroughly.  The  land  should  be  put  in 
fine  tilth,  as  wheat  requires  a  deep,  mellow, 
well-pulverized  soil.  Make  a  good  seed-bed; 
then  use  only  pure  seed,  of  a  superior  variety, 
wd  adapted  to  the  locality.  Do  not  change 
ihe  kind  of  wheat  grown  unless  sure  of  getting 
a  better  variety.  Drilling  in  wheat  not  only 
saves  seed,  but  the  process  has  other  advantages 
over  broadcast  sowing.  Buy  or  hire  a  good 
drill  if  you  are  a  grain  grower.  Early  sowing 
is  now  in  vogue  among  the  mos't  successful 
farmers.  As  to  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  per 
lipre.  Western  .  New  York  farmers  (who  sow  by 
or  before  the  middle  of  September)  use  from  four 
to  six  pecks — five  pecks  being  the  rule.  The 
finer  and  richer  the  soil  the  less  seed  is  required. 
It  is  a  good  rule,  after  sowing,  to  roll  the 
nound  and  draw  water  furrows  to  prevent  rains 
from  washing  the  fiel^  Indeed,  it  will  pay  to 
perform  every  manipulation  connected  with 
wheat  production  not  only  seasonably,  but  in 
the  most  thorough  manner.  D.  D.  T.  M. 

IFrom  the  (Country  Gentleman.] 

ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  against 
the  road  system  of  New  York  that  a  few  words 
in  its  favor  may  not  be  out  of  place.  My  seventy 
years  have  b^n  spent  in  Central  New  Yoik 
where  this  much  abused  road  system  has  re¬ 
moved  forests,  stumps,  made  bridges,  road  beds 
and  a  constantly  improving  highway  to  every 
home.  I  know  of  no  home  that  has  not  its 
public  highway  leading  everywhere. 

What  is  true  here  is  substantially  true,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  every  State  and  for  all  our  63,000,4)00 
people.  The  eldest  highway  in  Plymouth,  Bos¬ 
ton  or  New  York  is  less  than  SOO  years  old;  at^ 
thousands  of  miles  of  new  highway  date  their 
birth  in  1891.  In  such  a  vast  extent  of  pew 
territory  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  for  the  high¬ 
ways  of  Itady,  France,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  where  greater  wealth,  population  and 
centuries  of  continuous  labor  show  present 
superior  highways.  But  during  every  decade 
America  has  made  rapid  highway  improvement. 

Says  the  pessimist:  “Our  roads  are  awful, 
and  they  must  instantly  equal  the  golden  pave- 
asents  of  the  New  Jerusalem.” 

Before  this  is  accompliahed  our  legislature 
must  enact  a  law  that  the  Almighty  shall  not 
saturate  our  soils  with  water  in  the  wring  and 
fall,  or  fill  our  roads  with  snow  and  drifts  in 
winter,  and  then  enforce  such  enactment.  Sac- 
ril^ous  and  impossible,  you  say  I  Well,  some 
other  ideals  are  impossible,  also.  The  Allegheny 
Bsountains  cannot  be  paved  like  Broadway,  nor 
eveiy  stream  have  a  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

My  own  township,  about  eight  miles  square, 
has  nearly  eighty  roai  districts:  so  that  every 
man  can  annually  or  in  turn  work  his  read  tax 
•a  his  own  farm.  Self-interest  prompts  him  to 
do  this  work  faithfully  and  in  the  wisest  msn- 
nev.  But  says  someone:  “*1116  average  man  is 
not  wise  enough  to  do  the  best  work.”  If  true, 
that  is  the  fault  of  our  democratic  plan.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  people  are  educated  by  experience,  ob- 
semtioii  ana  reading  to  know  more  and  nwre. 

Another  says  the  people  are  lazy  and  shirk. 
This  is  sometimes  true  of  highway,  smd  almost 
all  other  kinds  of  labor.  But  overseers  of  high¬ 
ways  have  strong  laws  behind  them,  if  they 
wiU  oulv  enforce  them.  No,  the  majority  are 
not  shirks.  My  own  road  tax  in  twenty-five 
years  has  -been  atout  $400.  1  can  safely  say,  in 
that  tiuae  1  have  given  voluntarily  in  road 
changes  and  improvements  and  in  hired  labor 
$600  more,  but  it  has  been  mostly  on  my  own 
Cum  and  done  in  part  by  self-interest. 

If  you  abolish  the  present  road  system,  you 
suld  a  large  percentage,  I  think  about  twenty- 
five,  to  toe  already  too  heavy  cash  tax  the 
farmer  must  pay.  Nowathe  farmer  can  pay  his 
road  tax  in  labor  of  self,  teams,  tools  and  hired 
■sen,  and  wbeu  his  croos  are  not  suffering  for 
work.  Again,  you  will  increase  the  hoards  of 
engineers,  superintendents,  contractors,  etc. 
After  a  little  while,  dishonest,  lazy,  incompe¬ 
tent,  inefficient  men  would  do  your  road  work 
even  worse  than  is  now  complained  of.  We, 
bard- working,  discouraged,  overtaxed  farmers 
want  improvements,  but  not  revolution.  We 
welcome  road  machines  to  be  owued  by  towns 
or  road  districts,  but  we  want  to  use  our  own 
teams  and  our  own  labor.  We  do  not  wish  to 
increase  our  cash  taxes,  or  extend  the  list  of 
public  officers,  unless  it  is  plainly  necessary  for 
the  public  weal.  Energize,  enlarge,  improve 
our  present  road  system.  But  we  think  aboli¬ 
tion  unw'se.  W.  W.  Newman. 

Onondaaa  County,  N.  T. 


salt  and  butter.  Tlien  another  layer  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  80  continue  till  the  dish  is  filled,  let¬ 
ting  the  topmost  layer  be  of  the  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  fifteen  minutes. 

Rose  Sauce. — Peel  and  slice  a  large  beet  and 
boil  it  quietly  for  twenty  minutes  in  one  and  a 
half  pints  of  water,  then  add  two  and  one  half 
pounds  of  sugar,  the  thin  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  boil  until  it  becomes  a  thick  syrup, 
strain  and  add  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  rule  to  pare  a  beet  before  cook¬ 
ing,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  done  to  secure  all 
the  juices.  This  sauce  is  nice  for  all  plain  pud¬ 
dings.  It  has  a  pretty,  rose-colored  hue  audits 
flavor  is  nice.  The  sugar  he  either 

weighed  or  measured  for  this.  One  pound  of 
sugar  is  two  cups.  There  is  not  enou^  lemon 
juice  added  to  give  an  acid  flavor. — Boston 
Cooking  School. 

Rye  Short-Cake  Toast.— One  cup  white  floUr ; 
one  cup  rye  flour,  or  rye  meal;  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  soda ;  one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar ; 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt;  one  tablespoonful 
sugar;  one  cup  of  milk  (about),  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  melted  butter.  Mix  the  flour,  meal 
and  sugar.  Sift  the  soda,  salt  and  cream  of 
tartar  through  a  very  fine  strainer  into  the 
flour,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Make  it  into  a  stiff 
dough  with  the  milk,  using  enough  to  enable 
you  to  roll  the  dough.  Add  the  butter.  Turn 
out  on  the  board  and  roll  out  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  into  rounds  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 
When  done  tear  them  open,  pour  thickened 
cream  over  them  and  serve  at  once. 

Thickened  Cream. — Heat  one  cup  of  cream 
and  one  of  milk  together.  Melt  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  and  when  bubbling  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cornstarch.  When  well  mixed  add 
the  hot  milk  gradually,  stirring  as  it  thickens. 
Add  salt  and  then  pour  it  over  the  shortcakes. 

A  Drink  for  Teetotal  Cycusts.— We  are  very 
abstemious  in  the  matter  of  milk,  writes  a 
cvclist  who  is  at  present  on  a  holiday  tour.  It 
is  a  seductive  beverage,  especially  to  teetotal¬ 
ers,  being  refreshing,  thirst- assuaging,  and  very 
sustaining.  But  experience  has  made  us  aware 
that  the  juice  of  the  cow  is  apt  to  turn  sour 
when  poured  into  a  superheated  interior.  The 
best  drink  of  all  for  total  abstainers  while  on 
the  road,  is  the  juice  of  a  lemon  squeezed  into  a 
soda  water  tumbler  full  of  cold  water,  with  just 
enough  sugar  to  tone  down,  not  to  obliterate, 
the  acidity. 

Limewater. — It  has  come  to  be  a  usual  thing 
if  “anything  ails  baby,”  to  be  advised  by  the 
physician  to  make  a  free  use  of  limewater, 
which  he  says  must  he  put  in  milk.  Now,  lime 
is  a  strong  alkali,  and  it  should  be  used  with 
care  and  caution,  and  its  effect  on  the  baby 
closely  watchjed.  It  is  in  itself  such  a  harmless 
looking  aud  tasteless  medicine,  that  many  mo¬ 
thers.  think  it  scarcely  necessary  even  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  quantity  used,  and  great  detriment  is 
done  the  baby  because  of  such  carelessness.  If 
used  too  freely,  it  causes  constipation,  and  in 
consequence  many  ill  effects  follow  its  use. 
Taken  in  small  doses,  carefully  measured,  lime- 
water  is  of  great  benefit  to  infants. — Detroit 
Free  Press, 

The  Staple  Articles  of  Diet.— A  physician 
who  had  been  in  practice  for  fifty  years,  asked 
a  young  friend  who  had  seen  only  ten  years  of 
experience  iu  the  same  profession,  what  he  had 
found  to  be  the  cause,  in  most  cases,  of  sudden 
and  violent  illness.  He  replied  promptly,  if  not 
elegantly,  “  I  have  found  it  to  be,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  what  people  put  in  their  stomachs.” 
“  You  are  right, ”  responded  the  older  man.  “It 
took  me  twenty-five  years  to  find  out,  though, 
aud  I  congratulate  you  upon  conquering  the 
mystery  so  early  in  life.”  This  is  the  season 
when  greater  care  than  ever  should  be  exercised 
in  regard  to  diet.  The  cereals,  lean  beef,  mut- 
con  and  fowls,  fresh  fish,  fresh,  well-cooked, 
vegetables,  ripe  fruits,  wholesome  white  and 
other  breads  (at  least  one  day  old),  eggs  and 
milk,  should  form  the  staple  articles  of  diet. 
Beware  of  sweet  made  dishes,  hot  breads,  and 
all  sorts  of  rich  and  highly- seasoned  foods. 

Tea  Will  Detect  Poisons.— “Tea,”  says  a 
woman  who  knows,  “clear  tea,  without  sugar 
or  cream,  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the 
detection  of.  suspected  poison.  I  remember 
stopping  once  in  my  travels  at  a  little  country 
inn,  whose  buxom  landlady  offered  me  some 
beautiful  looking  waffles,  beside  which  she  set 
down  a  small  pitcher  of  syrup.  There  was  talk 
at  that  time — it  was  several  years  ago — about 
the  adulteration  of  some  syrups,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  pitcherful  had  a  peculiar  color  which  I 
did  not  like.  So  I  asked  her  that  a  cup  of  tea 
be  brought  to  me  first,  and  when  it  came,  I 
took  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  and  put  it  in. 
Instantly  the  tea  turned  perfectly  black,  show¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  a  mineral  poison.  I  don’t 
know  that  there  would  have  Wen  enough  to 
have  done  me  serious  harm,  but  as  I  don’t  care 
to  take  poison,  even  homeopathically,  when  I 
know  it,  I  ate  my  waffles  that  day  with  butter 
aud  sugar.  More  than  that,  I  called  the  land¬ 
lady’s  attention  to  the  circumstance,  which 
resulted  in  banishing  all  of  that  syrup  she  had 
in  the  house.” — Her  Point  of  View  in  N  .  Y. 
Times. 

THE  HUMAN  FRIENDSHIPS  OF  DOGS. 

The  attachment  of  the  dog  to  man  outweighs 
and  almost  obliterates  attachment  in  him  to 
his  own  race.  There  is  something  shocking  to 
our  high  opinion  of  him  in  the  callousness  with 
which  he  will  sniff  at  the  stiff  body  of  a  brother- 
dog  :  he  will  follow  his  master  to  the  grave,  and 
sometimes  die  on  it ;  but  the  loss  of  his  own 
kind  leaves  him  unmoved.  I  never  knew  more 
than  one  exception  to  this :  it  was,  however,  a 
noteworthy  one.  I  had  two  puppies  of  the  Mo- 
lussus,  commonly  called  the  Maremma,  breed ; 
large,  white,  very  beautiful  dogs,  with  long 
hair ;  varying  in  size  between  a  Newfoundland 
and  a  collie ,  the  old  Greek  race  of  watch-dogs 
to  which,  quite  certainly,  Argos  belonged. 
These  puppies,  named  Pan  and  Paris,  lived  to¬ 
gether,  fea,  plaved  and  slept  together,  and  were 
never  separateafor  a  moment  for  seven  months. 
In  the  seventh  month  Paris  fell  ill  of  distemper 
and  died.  Now,  by  my  own  observation  I  can 
declare  that  Pan  nursed  bis  brother  as  assidu¬ 
ously  as  any  boy  could  have  nursed  another; 
lickM  him,  cleaned  him,  brought  him  tempting 
bits  to  eat,  did  all  that  he  could  think  of ;  and 
when  his  brother  at  last  lay  there  cold  and  un¬ 
responsive  to  bis  efforts,  his  ^ief  and  astonish¬ 
ment  were  painful  to  see.  From  that  time  be 
ceased  to  play ;  froto  being  a  very  lively  dog  he 
^ew  grave  and  sad ;  he  had  a  wistful,  wonder¬ 
ing  inquiry  in,  his  eyes  which  it  was  pathetic  to 
behold ;  and  although  he  lived  for  many  years 
after,  aud  was  as  happy  as  a  dog  can  be,  he 
never  recovered  his  spirits :  he  had  buried  his 
mirth  in  the  grave  of  Paris.  Something  was 
lost  for  him  with  his  brother  which  he  never 
regained.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  have 
known  of  a  Jog’s  love  for  another  dog. — North 
American  Review. 


Loedted  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Asheville  and  sniroundlng  country  for  a  radios  of  thirty  miles.  Appoint 
ments  of  the  house  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  light  and  steam  heat  throoghout. 
Thoroughly  equipped  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Nervons  and  Chronic  diseases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  Roaslaa 
Bath^  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements.  The  Medical  ManaacmeiA  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.P, 
W.  Jvee/us,  recently  of  the  Jackson  Sanatorium,  at  DansoiUe,  N.  T.  For  particulars  address  Miss  EMTT.TR 
VAUGHN,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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RURAL  NOTES  AND  ITEMS. 

A  paste  made  of  lime  and  turpentine  is  excel¬ 
lent  to  apply  to  wounds  on  trees. 

Keep  the  new  growth  of  raspberries  and 
black^rries  cut  back  to  three  feet. 

Calcutta  cable  advices  state  that  the  harvest 
prospects  throughout  Burmah  are  of  the  gloom¬ 
iest  description. 

Reports  from  Georgia  indicate  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  have  incurred  a  large  loss  by  the 
shipment  of  watermelons. 

If  farmers  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  agricul¬ 
tural  station  work  they  are  to  blame.  The  bul¬ 
letins  are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

“  Goliath,  ”  one  of  the  famous  trees  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  18  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  estimated  to  weigh  100,000  tons. 

Bradstreet’s  London  correspondent  now  places 
the  European  deficiency  in  grain  at  20,000,000 
bushels.  He  does  not  believe  that  Russia  will 
have  either  wheat  or  rye  for  export. 

The  cost  of  picking  the  cotton  crop  is  very 
heavy.  It  takts  1,800  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to 
gin  out  a  five  hundred  pound  bale  of  lint.  The 
negroes  get  about  $9  per  bale  for  picking,  while 
the  cotton  only  sells  at  $40  per  bale.  Cotton 
is  now  selling  at  about  the  lowest  prices  ever 
recorded.  In  fact  it  is  selling  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

An  extensive  Chicago  manufacturer  of  har¬ 
vesters  has  sold  its  entire  output  of  machines, 
1^,000,  and  is  now  expressing  its  machines  from 
the  South  to  fill  orders  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  crop  is  likely  to  reach 
from  400,000,000  to  500,000,000  pounds  this  year, 
and  under  the  new  sugar  bounty  law  the  State 
will  receive  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  of 
bounty . 

Miss  Hannah  Williams  has  in  her  garden  on 
North  Street,  Hingham,  near  the  Isaac  Little 
Hose  House,  and  but  a  few  feet  from  the  track 
of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  an  apple  tree  that 
is  known  to  be  117  years  old,  and  which  has 
this  season  borne  a  fair  crop  of  sweet  apples. 

According  to  a  French  agricultural  station 
report,  out  of  575  plants  the  goat  eats  449  and 
refuses  126,  the  sheep  out  of  518  eats  387  and 
refuses  141,  the  cow  out  of  494  eats  276  and 
refuses  218,  the  horse  out  of  474  eats  262  aud 
refuses  212,  while  the  pig  out  of  243  eats  72 
and  ref  uses  171. 

When  using  sunflower  seed,  do  not  feed  it 
exclusively.  A  quart  of  seed  twice  a  week  is 
sufficient,  and  will  then  be  found  beneficial. 
When  fed  too  liberally  it  causes  the  hens  to 
sohaetimes  moult  out  of  season.  It  regulates 
the  digestion  when  fed  properly,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  egg  production  and  promote  health. 

A  cargo  of  40,000  frozen  carcasses  of  mutton 
have  b^n  received  at  London,  shipped  direct 
from  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  This  shipment 
was  equal  to  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  mutton. 
And  report  has  it  tuat  the  ocean  pneumatic  re 
frigecators  are  playing  havoc  with  the  prices  of 
mutton,  as  it  can  be  supplied  from  the  above 
point  at  much  less  than  the  London  quotations. 

Iu  my  earlier  days  we  had  on  the  farm  a  gray 
mare,  full  of  vim  and  vigor  as  a  farm  horse, 
and  shapely  in  carriage  trim.  She  had  a  sour 
temper  toward  strangers,  was  balky  but  faith¬ 
ful.  Her  balkiness  1  cured  as  a  boy,  without 
whip  or  severe  punishment.  The  cure  was 
acoompUshed  about  as  follows:  One  sultry 
afternoon  in  summer,  as  1  was  returning  from 
the  limekiln  iu  a  light  wagon,  with  only  two 
or  three  bushels  of  lime,  she  took  a  notion  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  up  to  the 
bouse.  After  a  moment’s  thought,  I  con- 
cludad  to  please  her  by  letting  her  have  her 
own  way.  So  1  got  out  and  tied  her  to  the 
fence  and  went  about  my  work.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  I  went  down  and  untied  her.  As  she  bad 
sto^  all  day  without  food  or  water,  1  had  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  her  the  barn  was  the 
be.st  place,  and  she  took  her  food  in  a  very 
amiable  mood.  No  doubt  she  ever  afterward 
supplemented  the  idea  of  stopping  by  this  ex¬ 
perience,  as  it  broke  her  from  the  nabit. 


RAPID  MAIL  SERVICE. 

A  contemporary  gives  the  following  graphic 
description  of  a  remarkable  triumph  over  time 
and  space  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails  from 
Yokohama  to  New  York  and  Liverpool: 

The  electric  story  of  its  success  began  at 
Yokohama  on  Aug.  19th,  when  the  steamship 
Empress  of  Japan  left  for  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  carrying,  in  addition  to  her  other 
mail,  eighteen  bags,  twelve  of  which  were 
destined  for  Europe,  and  six  marked  to  New 
York.  She  reach^  Victoria  at  4.24  A.  M.  Sat¬ 
urday,  Aug. 29.  Line  Superinteudent  Jackson  of 
the  railway  mail  service,  said  the  steamship's 
time  from  Yokoliama  was  nine  days,  nineteen 
hours,  twenty-four  minutes.  This  is  many 
hours  better  than  any  previous  record  across 
the  Pacific  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  eastward  trip  all  Pacific  steamers 
gain  a  dav,  two  days  being  called  by  the  san-e 
name  and  bearing  the  same  date. 

At  first  the  Canadian  Pacific  officials  had 
only  hoped  to  send  the  mail  tUrough  in  time  to 
catch  the  Hamburg  American  steamship  Colum¬ 
bia.  But  the  rapid  time  made  crossing  the 
Pacific,  made  the  officials  more  ambitious.  They 
determined  to  send  a  special  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  connect  with  the  Inman  Line  steam¬ 
ship  City  of  New  York.  This  train  left  Vancou¬ 
ver  early  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  expected 
to  reach  Broukville,  Ontario,  at  7.45  Tuesday 
evening.  The  mail  was  transferred  to  a  special 
train  on  the  New  York  Central  at  Morristown, 
N.  Y.,  just  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
Brockvule.  Assistant  Superintendent  V.  J. 
Bradley  of  the  railway  mail  service,  went  to 
Morristown  to  escort  the  mail  to  this  city. 
'When  he  reached  Morristown,  he  found  the 
prospect  decidedly  gloomy.  At  noon  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  train  was  at  Cartier,  400  miles  from 
Brockville,  two  hours  behind  time,  because  of 
a  hot  box.  Between  Cartier  and  Brockville 
remarkably  fast  time  was  made.  The  distance 
from  Chalk  River  to  Aruprior,  seventy-four 
miles,  -was  covered  in  ninety-three  minutes, 
including  a  stop  of  twelve  minutes. 

But  it  remained  for  the  New  York  Central  to 
make  the  record  of  the  trip.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  train  reached  Brockville  at  9.20  o’clock 
on  Tuesdav  evening,  and  at  9.45  the  Central’s 
special  pulled  out  of  Morristown.  After  a  run 
of  358  miles,  the  train  reached  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  station  in  this  city  at  4.43  o’clock  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  The  95  mile  run  from  Utica 
to  Albany  on  the  Mohawk  division,  was  made 
in  eighty-nine  minutes.  This  broke  all  previous 
records,  and  made  Engineer  Edward  Chase 
happy.  The  time  from  Utica  to  Hoffman’s 
Ferry,  68.4  miles,  was  sixty  one  minutes.  The 
fastest  time  on  the  trip  was  made  between 
Croton  aud  Yonkers  the  distance,  19  miles, 
being  covered  in  sixteen  minutes,  or  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  fifty  aud  a  half  seconds. 

At  4.51  Wednesday  morning,  one  of  the  large 
mail  wa^ns  started  from  the  station  to  cover 
the  last  lap  in  the  continental  part  of  the  jour¬ 
ney.  The  wagon  rumbled  over  the  pavements 
at  breakneck  speed,  delivering  the  mail  at  the 
steamship  at  5.10,  or  ninet^n  minutes  after 
receiving  it  at  the  station.  It  is  probable  that 
the  City  of  New  York  will  reach  Queenstown 
on  Sept.  8th.  If  fihe  does,  the  distance  from 
Yoko^ma  will  have  been  covered  in  twenty 
days. 

New  York  would  derive  no  marked  benefit 
from  this  swift  service,  even  were  it  continued, 
as  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamships  sail  only 
about  once  in  twenty  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vessels  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  and 
the  Pacific  Mail  lines  sail  about  once  in  every 
ten  days.  Superintendent  Jackson  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Mail  Service  thought  that  if  fast  time  were 
desired,  the  American  lines'  were  in  a  better 
position  to  accomplish  it  than  their  northern 
neighbors.  The  bulk  of  the  United  States 
Pacific  mail  is  carried  over  American  lines, 
though  some  few  bags,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Empress  of  Japan,  occasionally  stray  on  board 
British  steamers. 

That  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  Department  were  in¬ 
tensely  interested,  is  shown  by  the  fast  time 
made  by  the  special  train,  and  the  fact  that 
Assistant  Superintendent  Biadley  was  detailed 
to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  Vice-President  T.  G. 
Shaugbnessy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  sent  a 
despatch  to  Mr.  Bradley  yesterday  afternoon 
thanking  him  for  his  efforts  in  getting  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Japan’s  mails  on  the  City  of  New 
York. 


If  Tou  are  BlliouH.  take  Bexcham’s  Pills. 


OAKLAND  HEIGHTS  SANATORIUM,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 


MAKE  SURE 


OF  THIS. 


WHENEVER 
a  cooking  re¬ 
ceipt  calls  for 
baking  pow¬ 
der,  use  only 
the  “  Royal.”  Better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained 
bw-ause  it  is  the  purest 
It  will  make  the  food 
lighter,  sweeter,  of  finer 
flavor,  more  digestible 
and  wholesome.  It  is 
always  reliable  and  uni¬ 
form  in  its  work. 

A.  Fortin,  Chef,  White  House, 
for  Presidents  Arthur  and  Cleve¬ 
land  :  "  1  have  tested  many  baking 
powders,  but  for  finest  food  can  use 
none  but  'RoyaL'" 


THE  WHITE  GRAPES. 

The  report  of  G.  W.  Churchill,  acting  horti¬ 
culturist  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 
Station,  puts  Moore’s  Diamond  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  white  grapes  for  quality  and  value, 
being  a  good  ship^r,  attractive  in  market, 
bun^es  good  size,  wrriee  hanging  well.  The 
Niagara  is  about  like  a  white  Concord,,  much 
larger,  often  double  shouldered,  skin  firm,  a 
good  shipper,  sweet  and  wicy,  but  “  very  ordin¬ 
ary  in  quality,  with  a-.pronounced  foxy  flavor.” 
Pocklington,  hardy  in  wood  and  foliage,  fruit 
large  and  handsome,  sells  well  iu  market,  but 
is  poor  in  quality.  Like  Niagara  and  Market, 
too  foxy.  Prentiss,  bunch  compact,  berry  me¬ 
dium,  and  the  report  says,  “nas  nothiug  to 
recommend  it  here.”  We  cannot  place  it  so 
low,  but  regard  it  as  a  very  good,  sweet  grape, 
a  moderate  grower,  not  admired  by  those  who 
want  a  high  vinous  flavor.  Of  other  white  va¬ 
rieties,  L^y  is  pronounced  a  good  “garden” 
grape;  Jessica,  inclined  to  mildew;  Hayes,  ex- 
’  cellent,  but  shy  bearer ;  Empire  State,  of  veiy 
weak  growth ;  Duchess,  of  fine  quality,  but  is 
liable  to  mildew. 


SHOES. 


Manufactured  for  the 

FINE  RETAIL  TRADE. 


IHL 

GREATAMEHIF  AN 


INCORF*ORATEE)  -  i8SO  -  NEW  YORK.- 


A  PLAGUE  OF  HONEY  BEES. 

Hanover,  Indiana,  September  8. —  While  Mrs. 
Charles  Logan  was  putting  up  jelly  in  her 
kitchen,  assisted  by  a  servant,  yesterday,  an 
immense  swarm  of  bees  flew  in  the  open  door, 
driving  the  family  from  the  house,  and  settling 
upon  the  pans  containing  the  jelly.  Two  of 
Im.  Logan’s  children  were  frightfully  stung, 
and  the  woman  and  her  servant  savM  them¬ 
selves  from  serious  injury  by  throwing  bed- 
miilts  about  their  heads.  The  bees  held  posses- 
Mon  of  the  house  for  two  hours,  and  were  final¬ 
ly  expelled  by  burning  brimstone. 

And  much  to  the  same  effect  is  a  despatch  to 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  from  Danville,  Ky., 
and  which  says  that  the  neighboring  county  of 
Washington  seems  to  be  just  now  ptagned  with 
honey  bees.  There  never  have  been  so  many 
bee-trees  in  the  forests,  and  this  spring  the 
swarms  have  taken  to  the  houses,  barns  and 
churches.  In  Springfield,  the  county  seat  of 
Washington  County,  a  number  of  swarms  have 
taken  possession  of  the  attic  of  the  court-house. 
A  swarm  took  possession  of  a  lawrer’s  office, 
and  stopped  his  business  for  several  days,  until 
he  could  starve  them  out.  Two  or  three 
swarms,  coming  from  different  directions,  set¬ 
tled  upon  Col.  Thomas  Grundy’s  residence.  It 
ia  a  lai^  brick  structure,  but  a  crack  in  one 
end  of  it  let  the  little  honey  gatherers  in  be¬ 
tween  the^ceiling  of  the  lower  story  and  the 
floor  of  the  second  stor^.  Here  they  became  so 
troublesome  that  an  eftort  to  dislodge  them  was 
made,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Boiling-hot  water 
had  no  effect  at  all  on  them.  The  crack  in  the 
wall  was  then  cemented,  but  they  crawled  out 
into  the  rooms  wherever  there  was  a  crack  or 
space  around  the  windows  and  doors.  The  din- 
ing-room  was  abandoned  bv  the  family  and 
given  up  to  the  new  guests,  but  as  they  could 
not  get  back  to  the  swarm,  they  perished  by 
the  water-bucket  full.  Starving  was  the  only 
feasible  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

On  Saturday  another  swarm  settled  upon  a 
pedestrian  as  he  was  passing  along  the  roadway, 
and  he  says  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  them 
from  smothering  him  and  from  stinging  the  life 
out  of  him.  Other  houses  were  invaded  by  these 
colonies  hunting  iKmes. 

Altogether  there^ve  been  pretty  lively  times 


Shades  to  match  costumes  for  day 
and  evening  wear.  Dealers  having  our 
Shoes  will  take  your  Orders  for  Spe¬ 
cial  shades,  or  to  make  to  measure, 
when  desired. 

C.  P.  Ford  $c  Co., 

ManufacturerSf 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK. 


Liebig  Company’s= 

FOB  IMPBOVED  AND  ECONOMIC  COOKEBY. 
Get  genuine  only 


•Ignsture 


of  Justus  von  Liebig  in  blue. 

Keeps  for  any  length  of  time  anywhere. 
MAKES  THE  BEST  BEEF  TEA. 

=Extract  of  Beef. 


Grand,  Upright  and  Square. 

_  Moderate  Prlcee. 

TO  BENT,  mSTALMXNTA  AND  SXOHANaBU 

Sth  Ave.pCor.  16th  St.eN.T« 


(StCTIONAL  FUkTt.) 

1  BAT  RoauM  B.ee.  XI  I 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  HEW  YORK  CIH. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let,  1891. 

Cash  Capital . Bl.OOO.OOO  00 

Reserves  for  Ineoranee  In  force,  ete...  S,0S0,8M  70 

Net  Surplne .  l,6OS,0M  05 

PoUey  Holders  Snrplae .  S,60S,0M  05 

Grose  Assets .  5,5S7,B4S  84 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

r.  C.  M008E,  Preeident. 

CY80S  PECK,  Vice-Pree’t  and  Sec’/. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Vice-Pree’t  and  Sec‘y  Agency  Otft. 
EDWARD  LANNING,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Aeet.  See’ye. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

O.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Secretary  Brooklyn  DepL. 

S.  'W.  Cor.  Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  M.  T. 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  'Western  Dept., 

Rialto  Bnlldmg,  Chicago,  HL 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

_  GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Aset,  to  Cfon.  Manager, 

D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

819  Pine  Street,  San  XTranciaoo,  CaL 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


“Xir*  on  1847  ROGERS  BROS.  # 

Spoons  and  Forks  means  they  are  plated  thiM 
tiaw  hssTlsr  on  the  three  points  most  exposed  to 
wear  as  shown  abore,  adding  correspondingly 
to  their  durability,  atanaddiuonal  cost  on  Tea 
Spoons  of  7Se  and  on  Table  Spoons  and  Forka 
|1.60  per  dozen. 

MARUVACTOaBD  ONLT  BT 

Thb  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

MCIIIQCN.  C6NNe 

NKw  vomu  OMioAao.  SAfi  mANoiBeo.  toiioOM.  Mm*. 
TMmmm  oooom  Mmm  tm  rnm  mroow  oi> 
MMmmr  wimmr^oukmm'  omALmw. 


SOUP  VE8TIIUIED  TBMII8 

Between  Ohloaso and  St.  Raul,Mln- 
neapolla,  Oounoll  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
‘  Oheyanna,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

fBEE  RECLININO  CHAIR  C$R8 

Between  Ohloago,  Counoll  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

THBOUflH  SLEEPINB  CABS 

Between  Ohioagoand  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Duluth,  Counoll  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Ogden, 
Portland,  and  San  Pranoleoo. 

SUPERB  DINING  CARS. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA  THB 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

For  full  Information  address  the  Gteneral 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  ni. 

V.  E.  XIWXAX,  J.  IL  WEITlIAlf,  W.  A  TSIAL1« 

*0  Vics.I>nst.  OwT  Xsasg-T.  Q.  P  aiul  I.  A. 


Tg  WASHINGTON 


Life  iDsaranee  Co. 

OB’.ITHrW  ■JTOE.K. 


CO  UR  TRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES. 

QrtaUtt  Offer.  Now'a  your  Urns  to  get' 
orders  tor  our  celebrated  Teas,  CoflSM^ 
and  BsUtlng  Powder,  and  secure  a 
beantlful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Boee  China 
Tea  BeL  Dlnaer  Bet.  Gold  Band  Moss  Boas 

- - — _  Toilet  Bet,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor 

or  Webster's  Dictionary.  81  Iba.  Fine  Tea  by  Mail  on  re 
Mlpt  Of  $3.  THM  ORBAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.d 
F.  O.  Box  m  81  and  88  ToMy  8L,  New  York. 


A  Good  Policy— The  ComblBatlon  Policy  of  THJi 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  Is  $30,000.  Durlnf 
the  term  of  16  or  20  years,  the  holder  is  Insured 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  perlbd  he  receives  $30,000 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  uuused  dlT* 
idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $15,000. 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  Inoontest* 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  by 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  slslms. 

Address 

L  S.  FRENCH,  Syp’t  of  Aseielet, 

21  Cortlandt  Streep  New  York  Oty* 


On  Hudson  River,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berk^ires. 

E.  a.  MILLS,  JR., 

11  East  4»d  St.,  N.  T.  City. 


W.  A.  BBEWEB,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLIAM  HAXTUN,  T.  Pres. 


JLSaETS, 


$10^500^000 


VAN  HOUTEN’S 

Ik 

S  mato  sauce  are  ex- 
/  cellent,  my  dear 
KMt  ;  -J/F-r.  Bardell,  but 

wkW  m  )  £et  the  liquid  be 

W/ir  )  Kan  Houten’s 

I  /  l/  It  it  a  glorious 

( Restorative  after 
)  A  fatiguing  jour. 
MB.  piozwioz.  >  uey." 


PERFECTLY  PURE. 


VAN  HOUTEN’S  PATENT  PROCESS 

inersssss  by  SOpzb  ozmt.  ths  solnbility  of  th. 
flash-forming  slementi,  msking  of  tbs  eooos 
basnsn  eoMy  diga.tad,  delioions,  nonri.h- 
ing  snd  ■timnlsting  drink,  rssdily  saiimilstad 
svsn  by  tb.  moat  daUoAta . 

Atk  yonr  grooar  for  VAX  Hocrzx’a  and  taka 
no  anbatitnta.  s^Ifnot  obtainsbia  anoloM 
aSota.  to  aithar  Vax  Houtxx  St  Zoox.  106 
^ada  Street,  New  York,  or  46  Wabaih  Are.. 
Ohioago,  and  a  nan  containing  enough  for  36 
to  40  oopa  will  ba  mailed.  Mentim  this 
pubUeation.  Prepared  only  by  the  Inrantora 
Vax  Hootex  A  Zoox,  Wae.p,  Holland. 
•%%%aw%wa4aa%a%a%aa%a%aa%a%aa2.. 
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PLAYING  BY  THE  WAY.  I 

By  James  H.  Taylor,  D.B. 

“  Can  you  help  me  to  a  postal  card  ?"  L  said  to 
the  boy  at  the  news  stand.  A  head  shake, while 
be  served  another,  sent  me  on  to  receive  similar 
answers  here  and  there,  until  I  abandoned  the 
quest,  and  stood  at  my  train  waiting  for  the 
final  “All  aboard.”  But  instantly  there  came 
over  mv  shoulder,  “  Did  you  get  your  postal  ?” 
“I  did  not,”  I  replied,  with  an  expression,  I  am 
afraid,  of  half  suspicion  that  the  youngster  was 
making  fun  of  the  gray  hairs.  “I  have  one  in 
my  satchel,”  he  continued  as  he  skipped  into 
the  coach.  Saying  to  myself,  “He  must  have 
been  in  my  wake,  overhearing,”  I  followed, 
penny  in  hand,  until  he  met  me  on  his  return. 

“  No  penny  for  that,  ”  said  he,  “  you  are  quite 
welcome.”  “Then  I  can  only  thank  you,  and 
give  a  postal  to  the  next  fellow.”  I  said,  accept¬ 
ing  it.  “I  know  you  would,”  he  responded,  dis¬ 
appearing.  And  that  is  all  I  know  of  a  stranger, 
whose  appearance,  taken  all  in  all,  suggested 
the  college  youth,  turned  of  twenty,  whose 
politeness  was  less  an  outside  garment  than  an 
inward  spontaneity.  “  A  little  thing  f”  Yes,  and 
so  is  “the  straw  that  tells,”  etc.,  but  it  kept 
me  thinking  awhile.  He  would  not  have  been 
the  one  to  sprawl  himself  all  over  a  seat  and 
studiously  look  out  of  the  window  while  others 
went  sweltering,  satchel  in  hand,  in  search  of 
a  sitting.  That  is  all  that  happened  from  home 
to  Buffalo,  except  the  devouring  of  a  thought 
ful  volume,  which  made  the  hours  fly  like  the 
fences.  Who  will  tell  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
railroad  coach  a  place  of  such  inspiration  to 
thought  f  The  oddities  of  people  may  be  a  part 
o^  it.  For  how  the  real  character  does  jostle 
to  the  surface  among  strangers.  Rail  car  man¬ 
ners  are  pretty  accurate  exponents.  So  per 
haps  another  thought  at  my  expense,  for  I  did 
enjoy  my  li^e  experiment  at  seeking  relief 
from  a  current  of  dust  that  came  pouring  upon 
me  through  the  car  window  thrown  up  in  front 
by  a  burl/  looking  fellow,  just  in  from  ail  out- 
of-doors.  Rising,  as  if  casually  for  rest,  and 
turning,  face  backward,  I  pressed  my  side  to 
the  wall  closely  enough  to  stop  the  current  of 
wind  and  cinders,  tnming  the  whole  smack  into 
the  face  of  the  occupant,  who  had  been  enjoy 
ing  the  fresh  air,  but  escaping  all  the  dirt 
Quick  as  a  flash,  down  went  the  window,  while 
a  laugh  crept  among  all  my  ribs  as  I  resumed 
my  seat,  neither  of  us  having  spoken  a  word. 

On  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  Lake  Erie 
glinting  now  and  then  through  the  trees.  The 
main  thing  about  Cleveland  to  n>e  just  now,  is 
Cleveland  itself.  For  I  am  thinking  of  when  I 
passed  through  it  in  1849,  going  East,  where, 
though  I  had  not  so  planned,  I  was  to  pass  my 
course  of  preparatory  and  professional  study, 
and  most  of  my  life.  There  were  then,  if  my 
memory  serves  rightly,  25,000  people  here.  To¬ 
day’s  paper,  combining  the  last  census  with 
the  new  city  directory,  says  there  are  290,000, 
roundly  300,000.  In  1868,  when  I  went  to 
Chicago,  chastened  speech  put  Chicago  at  that 
same  figure,  while  any  one  then  estimating  it 
at  more  than  350,000,  was  put  down  for  a  Chicago 
hrag.  This  suggests,  “What  will  Cleveland  be 
twenty-thred  years  from  nowf”  Not  a  Chicago 
probably,  but  they  who  know,  say  Cleveland 
was  never  growing  so  fast,  indeed,  has  only 
just  got  agoing.  In  one  respect  it  rivals  Chicago 
d8w,  for  her  Cuyahoga  River,  like  the  Chicago, 
is  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  has  been  waiting  these 
fifty  years  undecided  which  way  to  run.  Towns, 
like  persons,  have  a  character.  A  noble  type 
of  manhood  seems  to  constitute  the  substratum 
of  society  here,  above  the  average  tor  cities. 
Quality  has  not  been  overgrown  and  suffocated 
by  quantity.  Bayard  Taylor’s  remark,  after  his 
world -wide  travel,  that  “There  is  but  one 
Euclid  Avenue  in  the  world,”  is  enough  for 
that,  unless  we  add,  what  I  did  not  know 
before,  that  besides  Rockefeller  and  the  like, 
Euclid  Avenue  Is  especially  a  street  of  wealthy 
widows.  (Be  careful  how  you  tell  this.)  Lake 
View  Cemetery,  Wade  Park,  Gordon  Park,  are 
public  ornaments  and  occasions  of  pride,  yet 
quite  as  much  for  what  they  are  to  become  as 
what  they  now  are.  The  great  variety  of  native 
trees  and  shrubs  in  Wade  Park  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  otherwhere.  Drives  down  by  the 
lake  shore,  up  on  bill  sides,  through  cool  ravines 
where  springs  pour  clear  and  cold  among  flower¬ 
beds,  and  along  artificial  ponds,  where  flocks  of 
wild  geese,  though  flying  and  croaking  here 
and  there,  are  too  well  content  to  leave,  all  this 
is  most  winsome  and  soothing  to  tired  nerves. 
Gordon  Park  is  a  private  home,  but  with  its 
500  acres,  beautiful  roadways,  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  is  made  free  to  the  public  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  exciting  a  half  expectation 
that  when  Mr.  Gordon  shall  be  done  with  it, 
he,  like  Mr.  Wade,  will  make  that  his  monu¬ 
ment  for  a  grateful  city  to  enjoy  and  develop. 

The  Garfield  mausoleum  makes  Lake  View 
Cemetery  the  most  notable  on  this  continent. 
No  other  such  work  of  ar ;  can  be  seen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Built  on  an  eminence,  it 
lifts  its  massive  proportions,  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  still  180  feet  above  the  ground,  while 
below  the  surface,  in  an  elaborate  crypt,  stands 
the  casket  of  polished  copper,  containing  the 
mortal  remains.  The  immortal  remains,  who 
will  locate  them  ?  Approaching  the  mausoleum, 
friezes  of  life-size  figures  set  forth  in  bas  relief 
the  history,  in  brief,  of  Garfield  as  teacher, 
statesman,  soldier.  President,  and  lying  prone 
in  dead  stateliness.  Within,  the  visitor  stands 
face  to  face  with  a  colossal  marbla  statue  of  the 
statesman,  in  posture  as  if  just  risen  from  his 
chair  in  the  Senate  or  House,  and  beginning  an 
address.  Looking  at  the  strong  face  of  Gar¬ 
field,  I  instantly  thought  of  that  scene  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  United  States  Congress,  where, 
during  the  third  year  of  our  war,  hfe  arose  for 
reply  to  the  proposition  of  his  colleague  from 
Ohio,  for  Congress  to  bring  the  war  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  close,  by  allowing  the  Southern  States 
to  secede.  I  recall  nothing  in  the  history  of 
our  country  that  surpasses  that  speech  as  a 
specimen  of  impromptu  address.  Appropriate 
in  thought  and  illustration,  rhetorical  in  form, 
powerful  in  eloquence,  rich  in  quotation,  vehe¬ 
ment  and  withering  in  its  blows  at  treason,  and 
“withdrawing,”  as  he  said,  “into  the  union 
lines,  ”  it  reminds  one  more  than  any  other  that 
I  recall,  of  Patrick  Henry’s  outburst  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  which  occurs,  “They  may  cry  peace, 
peace,  but  there  is  no  peace,”  etc.  Calling,  as 
nearly  as  I  recollect,  upon  the  speaker  of  the 
House  for  a  flag  of  truce  with  which  to  ap¬ 
proach  his  colleague  from  Ohio  as  an  enemy, 
he  afterward,  laying  aside  the  truce,  turned 
upon  him,  quoting  Milton’s  description  of  Satan 
in  his  rebellion  against  the  Highest,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  “Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am 
hell,  ”  and  declared  that  to  be  the  speaker’ s  ter¬ 
rible  wail  of  despair.  Then  followed  a  most 
telling  comparison  between  two  characters  of 
the  Revolution  and  two  of  the  Rebellion :  Lord 
Fairfax  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  each  turning,  under 
conviction  of  duty,  but  in  tears,  to  take  up 
arms  in  open  manliness,  against  their  country, 
while  Benedict  Arnold  and  this  representative 
from  Ohio  remained  within  home  lines  only  for 
traitorous  betrayal.  “Now,”  said  Garfield, 
“when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave  souls 
have  gone  up  to  God  under  the  shadow  of  its 
flag.  and  when  thousands  more,  maimed  and 
shattered  in  the  contest,  are  sadly  awaiting 
the  deliverance  of  death ;  now,  when  three  years 


of  terrific  warfare  ha  'e  raged  over  us,  when  our 
armies  have  pushed  the  rebellion  back  over 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  crowded  it  into 
narrow  limits,  until  a  wall  of  fire  girdles  it; 
now,  when  the  uplifted  hand  of  a  majestic  people 
is  about  to  let  fall  the  lightning  of  its  conquer¬ 
ing  power  upon  the  rebellion;  now,  in  the  quiet 
of  this  hall,  hatched  in  the  depths  of  a  similar 
treason,  there  rises  a  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
proposes  to  surrender  us  all  up,  body  and  spirit, 
the  nation  and  its  flag,  its  genius  and  its  honor, 
now  and  forever,  to  the  accursed  traitors  of 
our  countrv...  And  that  proposition  comes,  God 
forgive  and  pity  my  beloved  State,  it  comes 
from  a  citizen  of  the  honored  and  loyal  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Ohio.  I  implore  you,  orethren 
in  this  House,  not  to  believe  that  many  such 
births  ever  gave  pangs  to  my  mother  State,  such 
as  she  suffered  when  that  traitor  was  born.” 

Then  followed  argument  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  appeal  of  overwhelming  power,  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  House  to  the  orator’s  feet.  Gar¬ 
field’s  face  and  figure  in  that  marble  statue  are 
exactly  suggestive  of  those  tremendous  utter^ 
ances.  Let  men,  if  they  must,  for  want  'of 
true  insight,  or  let  papers,  as  some  have  done  in 
party  nonsense,  try  to  belittles  Garfield,  or  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak  of  him  as  but  a  sample  political 
demagogue,  but  let  them  not  come  to  Cleveland 
with  such  talk  for  the  ears  of  any  party. 

Mrs.  Garfield,  who  after  her  husband’s  death, 
purchased  a  house  in  Cleveland,  finding  that  her 
heart  was  in  the  old  rural  home  at  Mentor,  now 
resides  there,  and  the  city  is  projecting  a  grand 
boulevard  drive  from  the  site  of  the  mausoleum 
to  that  country  home,  so  dear  to  us  all.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  the  mausoleum  to  Napoleon  in  Paris, 
and  recalling  the  really  dreadful  life  of  the 
Emperor,!  wrote,  in  contrast: 

Build  not  the  massive  mausoleum 
When  shroud  shall  me  enfold. 

Where  deep-toned  stop  shall  swell  Te  Deum 
’Neath  dazzlina  dome  of  gold ; 

Nor  high  lift  broken,  burnished  column. 
Where  classic  cypress  sighs ; 

Not  in  cathedral  chapel  solemn 
Let  sculptures  symbol  rise— 

Tho'  traced  on  air,  or  sbim'ring  streamlet. 

By  mom’s  pale,  penc’ling  ray,  ^ 

“He  helped  me  Oodward"—!  will  deem  that 
Firm  monument  for  aye. 

But  let  this  mausoleum  to  Garfield  stand  in 
its  grandeur,  for  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  one 
more  enduring,  grown  up  spontaneously  out  of 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  abide  in 
their  life  forever. 

The  artist,  Mr.  Keller  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
having  been  awarded  the  first  prize  offered  for 
a  plan,  afterward  travelled  Europe  over,  study¬ 
ing  all  similar  works,  and  modifying  as  his 
ideals  grew.  To  relieve  a  suggestion  of  squat 
tiness,  one  -  half  wishes  for  the  additional 
height  which  was  dropped  from  the  plan  in 
solicitude  for  the  foundations.  But,  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  mausoleum  rather  than  a 
monument,  and  as  the  i)anels  of  bas  relief  with 
life-size  figures  wrought  in  mosiac,  continue  up 
the  walls  and  into  the  dome,  criticism  may  aa 
well  halt,  and  approval  accept  it. 


OFF  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 


Spokane,  Washington,  August,  1891. 

The  name  of  this  city  (for  it  is  a  city,  as 
your  readers  will  believe  before  I  am  through) 
is  pronounced  Spokan;  the  o  long,  as  in  so, 
and  the  a  short,  as  in  can,  while  the  e  at  the  end 
of  the  word  is  entirely  silent.  Neither  is  there 
longer  any  “Falls”  in  the  name  of  this  place. 
The  old  geographies  and  guide-books  (all  of 
them  are  old  at  a  twelve  month  out  in  this 
country)  name  it  Spokane  Falls,  but  all  the  falls 
the  city  now  has  are  in  the  river.  Three  months 
ago  the  City  Council,  by  ordinance  dropped  the 
falls  from  the  name  of  the  place. 

The  location  of  Spokane  is  one  of  remarkable 
advantage  in  many  respeccs.  In  Rand  and  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  atlas  of  the  world,  published  ten  years 
ago,  the  Spokane  River  is  represented  as  form¬ 
ing  a  junction  with  the  Columbia  River  some 
fifty  miles  west  of  this  point.  The  Columbia 
then  continues  irregularly  to  the  west  for  some 
sixty  miles  or  more,  then  bends  to  the  south, 
and  again  to  the  east,  and  not  far  from  the 
southern  limits  of  the  State  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Snake  River,  and  soon  makes  an 
abrupt  bend  to  the  west  into  Oregon,  and 
tbence  flows  on  to  the  sea.  Immediately  south 
and  west  of  here,  within  the  bend  of  these 
three  rivers,  we  find  on  this  old  map  (ten  years 
old)  in  the  northern  part  thereof,  the  “Great 
Plateau  of  Spokane,”  and  in  the  southern  part 
thereof,  is  marked  the  “Great  Plateau  of  the 
Columbia  River.”  Across  the  face  of  these 
plains,  on  this  map,  is  printed  this  informa¬ 
tion  :  “  These  plains  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
25,000  square  miles,  and  constitute  an  immense 
grazing  ground.”  This  same  old  atlas  (ancient 
at  ten  years),  gives  the  population  of  Spokane 
Falls  as  twenty- five  (now  it  is  as  many  thou¬ 
sand),  and  fails  to  indicate  a  town  on  the  map. 
Of  course,  with  a  population  of  two  dozen  and 
one  people,  no  one  can  claim  that  the  above 
description  of  the  country  adjacent  was  gotten 
up  by  any  booming  real  estate,  agent  of  Spo¬ 
kane.  At  the  present  time  these  great  plains 
are  no  longer  so  named,  but  are  subdivided,  and 
the  western  portion  is  called  “The  Big  Bend 
Country,”  the  eastern  portion  “The  Palouse 
Country,”  and  the  southern  “The  Snake  River 
Valley.""  They  may  well  be  posted,  not  only  as 
“grazing  ground,  ”  but  as  being  as  fine  for  wheat 
and  fruit  as  any  country  in  the  world.  We  are  told 
that  the  soil  of  these  plains  is  decayed  basalt, 
or  a  kind  of  volcanic  ash.  Certainly  it  is  the 
most  peculiar  soil  I  ever  saw.  On  the  surface 
it  appears  a  very  finely  pulverized  powder,  dry 
and  hrown  (though  black  when  wet),  and 
closely  mixed  with  pebbles,  while  one  can 
scrape  a  hole  with  his  foot  and  expose  sufiScient 
moisture  to  mould  the  soil  like  dampened  clay 
in  the  fingers. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  smaller 
plateaus  and  valleys  to  the  north,  forms  the 
great  agricultural  region  that  is  tributary  to 
Spokane.  The  general  elevation  of  this  region  is 
about  2,0G0  feet  above  the  sea,  though  many  of 
the  valleys  are  much  less  than  this,  and  the 
mountains  to  the  east,  north,  and  west  are 
much  higher.  The  altitude  of  Spokane  is  given 
in  the  guide  hooks  of  the  Northern  Pacific  as 
1,910  feet  above  sea  level.  The  situation  of  the 
city  is  peculiarly  pleasant.  As  one  enters  it  by 
the  railroad  from  the  east,  he  finds  himself 
crossing  an  arm  of  a  nearly  flat  plain  or  valley 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  long,  by  half  as 
many  miles  in  its  irregular  width.  The  Spokane 
River  runs  through  this  valley  lengthwise,  and 
through  the  city  over  its  bed  of  solid  basaltic 
rock.  The  business  portion  of  the  town  runs 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  for  about 
a  mile,  on  a  nearly  level  tableland,  from  which 
there  is  a  gradual  slope  up  to  a  second  table, 
where  are  many  of  the  residences,  churches, 
and  schoolhouses.  Back  of  this  still,  the  ground 
rises  more  abruptly  to  the  rocky  bluff  or  height 
which  is  probably  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  river  bed,  which  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  front  line  of  the 
bluff.  On  the  side  of  this  rocky  bluff  are 
located  some  of  the  finest  residences  of  the 
city,  and  lawns  carpeted  with  as  closely  clipped 
and  beautifully  green  grass  as  I  ever  saw  in 
the  parks  of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  or  Cleve¬ 
land.  Many  of  these  residences  are  exceedingly 
unique  in  architecture,  and  would  adorn  any 


city.  As  I  write,  I  sit  upon  the  front  porch 
(how  natural  it  is  for  me  to  find  the  front 
porch)  of  a  house  half  way  up  the  bluff 
Directly  in  front,  we  overlook  the  business 
portion  of  the  city,  and  beyond,  across  the 
river,  lies  the  valley,  and  still  further  away, 
the  foot  hills  and  mountains.  The  city  has  been 
an  intense  surprise  to  me.  The  other  day  I 
counted  over  twenty  handsome  business  blocks 
built  massively  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron, 
each  five  or  six  stcries  high,  while  the 
two,  three,  and  four  story  blocks  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Nearly  all  of  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  been  built  since  the 
fire  two  years  ago  the  fourth  of  this  month, 
which  swept  aw^ay  the  whole  business  portion 
of  the  city. 

In  1880  there  were  less  than  200  people  here. 
The  same  year  the  United  States  mail  reached 
this  place  on  horseback  only  once  a  week.  Now 
there  are  twenty-six  daily  mails  distributed, 
and  the  post-office  receipts  will  be  |50,000  this 
year.  The  Northern  Pacific’s  main  line  runs 
through  tho  city.  The  Union  Pacific  enters 
from  the  south,  while  the  Spokane  and  North¬ 
ern  (an  independent  line)  runs  north  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- seven  miles  to  “  Little  Dalles” 
on  the  Columbia  River,  and  four  other  branches 
controlled  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  Pacific 
roads,  and  varying  in  length  from  thirty  miles 
to  an  hundred  and  twenty-three,  run  out  from 
this  city  in  various  directions.  The  “Great 
Northern,”  a  new  trans-continental  line,  is  in 
operation  west  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  within 
an  hundred  miles  of  this  city,  and  will  enter 
within  a  year.  The  only  towns  of  size,  be¬ 
tween  this,  and  St.  Paul,  are  Helena  and  Butte^ 
exclusively  mining  towns,  and  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  respectively  higher  up,  and  three 
and  four  hundred  miles  away.  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  are  a  day’s  journey,  four  hdndred  miles 
toward  the  setting  sun. 

Then  besides  its  location  with  reference  to  the 
mining  and  agricultural  interests  which  centre 
here,  the  falls  in  the  Spokane  River  at  this 
point  are  something  to  be  wondered  at.  They 
equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  famous  St. 
Anthony  Falls  at  Minneapolis,  and  are  equally 
well  situated  for  use.  Within  the  city  limits 
there  is  a  decline,  oi  total  perpendicular  fall  of 
over  one  hundzed  and  thirty  feet,  all  over  solid 
rock  formation.  The  minimum  power  of  these 
falls  is  over  30,000  horse  power.  This  is  already 
used  for  milling  purposes,  to  run  the  Edison 
electric  light  plant,  and  about  twenty  miles  of 
the  finest  equipped  electric  street  railroad  I  ever 
saw,  besides  various  other  enterprises. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  lead 
or  silver  mined  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred 
miles  of  Spokane.  This  year  it  is  claimed  that 
the  output  of  ore  for  this  same  area,  all  tribu 
tary  to  Spokane,  will  be  worth  $19,000,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  in  outline  which 
make  all  true  Spokanites  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  future  of  their  city.  Just  now  there 
is  manifest  some  business  depression,  resulting 
from  the  reaction  of  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  past  two  years:  but  life  and  activity  are 
still  manifest,  and  affairs  are  settling  down  to 
the  healthy  growth  which  is  certain  to  be 
steady  and  great  for  the  years  to  come. 

This  morning  I  passed  through  the  new  high 
school  building,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  cost  an 
hundred  thousand  dollars  exclusive  of  lot,  and 
is  as  handsome  and  substantial  as  would  make 
it  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  land.  There  are 
eight  other  public  school  buildings  in  the  city, 
four  of  them  being  large  and  new  stone  and 
brick  buildings,  with  all  modern  impov aments. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,.  Prof.  D. 
Bemis,  is  an  old  Michigander,  and  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Fi^  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  city  was  organized  by 
Rev.  T.  G.  Watson,  June  lU,  1888,)  and  first 
consisted  of  nineteen  members.  Mr.  Watson 
continued  with  this  people  for  seven  years,  and 
only  on  account  of  failing  health  closed  his 
pastorate  last  June,  upon  his  seventh  anni 
versary.  Out  of  this  organization  has  grown 
three  other  Presbyterian  churches,  one  by  divi¬ 
sion,  one  by  colonization  on  the  north  side,  and 
one  a  United  Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Watson  is  greatly  honored  and  beloved 
by  the  whole  church  and  community.  He  is 
now  with  his  family  in  California.  Seven  years 
ago  the  Home  Mission  Board  in  New  York 
spent  $1,000  in  sending  Mr.  Watson  to  this 
field,  the  community  promising  to  raise  a  fifth 
as  much  more.  Out  of  this  planting  has  prac¬ 
tically  grown  the  present  Presbytery  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  and  largely  the  Synod  of  Washington  has 
been  moulded.  This  year  the  First  Church  re 
ports  over  200  members,  has  recently  offered 
$2,500  to  secure  a  pastor  from  Illinois  (and  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  is  the  full  measure  of  their  pres 
ent  ability),  while  the  promise  for  the  future  is 
indefinitely  large  and  hopeful  for  work,  with  a 
fine  congregation  of  as  refined  and  intelligent  a 
people  to  labor  with  as  any  pastor  need  desire. 
Church  enterprises  here  may  be  said  to  be  yet 
in  the  gristly  state,  as  so  many  other  things 
are  also,  but  still  with  such  a  record,  made  by 
one  single  home  missionary  in  seven  short 
years,  who  will  say  that  Home  Missions  do  not 
pay» 

As  I  shall  soon  return  to  my  Hoosier  home 
and  work,  I  hereby  bequeath  any  inquiries 
about  this  country,  which  may  be  excited  by 
this  correspondence,  to  my  good  Inrother-in  law, 
Mr.  Jay  H.  Adams,  a  successful  attorney  of 
twenty  years  experience  in  his  profession  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  who  has  recently  made  his 
home  here,  and  to  whose  generous  hospitality 
and  careful  information  I  am  largely  indebted 
in  this  correspondence.  DocaLAS  P.  Putmam. 
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city  and  Vicinity. 

A  strenuous  effort  is  being  set  on  foht  for  the 
removal  of  the  Elevated  Railroads  from  Battery 
Park. 

Mrs.  Beecher  objects  to  the  statue  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  which  is  set  up  before  the  City 
Hall  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  the  work  of  the  emi 
nent  sculptor,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  yet  Mrs. 
Beecher  says  it  looks  like  a  tramp,  because  it  is 
clothed  in  an  old  overcoat  which  Mr.  Beecher 
wore  only  on  rainy  days. 

Commissioner  Gilroy  reports  that  the  cost  of 
cleaning  the  streets  by  flushing,  as  tried  week 
before  last  by  Miss  Danielson,  Secretary  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Aid  Society,  is  considerably  more 
than  that  of  the  usual  method.  It  appears  to 
have  this  advantage,  however:  it  cleans  them. 


THE  BARTHOLDI  CBECBK'/.'fll  j  I  >  ) 

The  Bartholdi  Creche  on  Waild*« 'Island  sbCraS’ 
in  danger  of  being  overshadowed  by*  the  larger 
Fresh  Air  enterprises,  and  of>  being  badly 
crippled  for  want  of  funds.  It  is  the  only 
Fresh  Air  charity  vyhich  can  be  reached  at  ,any 
time  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  city,  and 
therefore  promptly  available  for  mothers  and 
infants  and  small  children  who  are  enfeebled  by 
the  heated  and  impure  air  of  the  tenement- 
house  districts,  and  cannot  leave  their  homes 
except  for  a  portion  of  the  day.  It  has  been  in¬ 
valuable  during  each  year  of  its  existence  in 
saving  infant  life  and  restoring  debilitated  mo¬ 
thers,  when  no  other  Fresh  Air  provisions  could 
be  reached  in  time.  The  agencies  which 
have  sent  mothers  and  children  there,  are 
unanimous  as  to  its  indispensableness.  Any 
visitor  will  be  welcome  at  any  time  to  see  for 
himself,  and  can  cross  in  the  Crdche’s  ferry¬ 
boat  which  is  plying  back  and  forth  constantly 
from  the  foot  of  East  115th  Street.  A  tent, 
cots,  and  hammock,  together  with  pure  milk, 
tea,  and  coffee,  are  liberally  provided  under  the 
broad  shade  of  the  splendid  trees  on  Ward’s 
Island,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration.  The  Creche  is  kept  open  until  the 
1st  of  October  if  funds  sufl9ce,  which  is  usually 
a  month  later  than  other  Fresh  Air  charities 
are  available.  Liberal  contributions  are  ear¬ 
nestly  requested,  and  may  be  sent  either  to 
Charles  D.  Kellogg  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Treasurer,  21  University  Place,  or  to 
John  H.  Boynton,  Esq.,  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  City  Mission  Society,  38  Bleecker  Street, 
or  to  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bainbridge  of  the  New  York 
City  Mission,  106  Bible  House. 


Im^rtant  testimony  in  tho  matter  of  the 
Park  Place  disasat^r  shows  outrageous  reckless¬ 
ness  in  over-wei|.,'hting  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building.  It  was  testified,  that  whereas  the 
upper  doors  were  intended  for  offices,  and  could 
carry  safely  a  weight  of  200  pounds  per  square 
foot,  the  actual  weight  of  the  presses  and  other 
things  placed  there,  was  700  pounds  per  foot 
on  the  top  floor  1  ■  ''7.---^ 

A  shell  made  at  tlTe^Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
was  fired  last  Thursday  from  the  Sandy  Hook 
Ordnance  Proving  Grounds,  with  the  result  of 
showing  that  it  was  able  not  only  to  pierce  the 
heavy  armor  plates  of  a  vessel,  but  to  destroy 
them  completely  Though  the  charge  of  powder 
was  only  five-eighths  the  regular  charge,  it  not 
merely  pierced  the  plate,  but  flew  almost  half  a 
mile  beyond.  It  is  expected  that  even  greater 
results  will  be  reached  by  slight  improvements 
in  the  making  of  these  missiles. 

Personal  and  News. 

American  diplomacy  has  so  far  triumphed 
that  American  pork  is  to  be  admitted  into  Ger 
many.  It  is  believed  that  its  admission  into 
Austria-Hungary  will  soon  follow. 

The  only  English  author  who  has  as  yet  taken 
advantage  of  the  international  copyright  law  is 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  has  entered  the 
title  of  one  book. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  granddaughter 
of  Nathaniel  and  daughter  of  Julian,  has  car¬ 
ried  the  gift  of  authorship  into  a  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  Hawthornes. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Smith,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  Century  Company,  was  the  Miss  Ellsworth 
who  sent  the  first  telegraph  message  over 
Morse’s  line  between  Washington  and  Balti 
more. 

On  Thursday  last  Illinois  dedicated  three  sol¬ 
dier’s  monuments  at  Gettysburg.  They  mark 
the  positions  held  on  the  dreadful  day  of  July  1, 
1863,  by  the  8th  and  12th  Regiments  of  Illinois 
Cavalry  and  the  82nd  Infantry  respectively. 

Miss  Eliza  Withington  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
was  lOU  years  old  a  few*  days  ago.  Her  father  died 
at  87,  and  a  brother,  the  Rev.  Leonard  With¬ 
ington,  died  in  bis  ^th  year.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
William  Withington,  bis  brother,  is  now  living, 
aged  93. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  bestowed  upon 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  decoration  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  the  Crown.  Dr.  Hoffman  served 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  is  the  fourth 
Amer.cin  who  has  received  this  decoration. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Tennessee  Legisla¬ 
ture,  specially  convened  last  week  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  question  of  convict 
leases  and  other  important  matters,  has  voted, 
against  a  strong  opposition,  to  continue  the 
present  convict  lease  system.  The  matter  will 
hardly  end  here. 

The  grave  of  the  poet  Hawthorne  has  been  so 
mutilated  by  relic  hunters  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  enlose  it  by  a  high  fence.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  timely  hint  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cambridge  to  protect  Lowell’s  grave  in  a 
similar  manner,  before  the  relic  hunter  and  his 
little  hammer  get  in  their  work. 

The  railroad  record  was  broken  on  Aug.  27th 
by  a  train  consisting  of  an  engine,  two  passen 
ger  coaches  and  a  private  car,  which  made  the 
run  between  Neshaming  Falls  and  Langholme 
on  the  Bound  Brook  Railway  at  the  rate  of 
83  2-3  miles  an  hour,  or  a  mile  in  43  seconds. 
The  fastest  mile  was  run  in  39  4-5  seconds. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ward,  the  aged  father  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Ward,  the  convict  “Napoleon  of  Finance,” 
died  August  11,  at  Clarens,  Switzerland.  Dr. 
Ward  was  born  in  Bergen,  New  York,  in  1812, 
graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  spent 
ten  years  as  a  missionary  in  Southern  India. 
He  was  chaplain  in  the  KMtb,  New  York  Volun 
teers  in  the  late  war.  Since  the  imprisonment 
of  his  son  Dr.  Ward  has  lived  in  retirement. 

The  late  Mary  E.  Emerson  of  West  Dedham, 
Mass.,  bequeathed  all  her  real  estate  to  be  held 
as  a  “Relief  Property,”  the  income  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  the  elderly  single  ladies  of  Dedham 
to  whom  a  few  dollars  “  sy  mpathizingly  and 
cheerfully, given,  to  procure  a  few  needed  com¬ 
forts,  or  relieve  anxiety  for  immediate  coming 
wants,  would  be  acceptable  and  afford  relief.” 

Affidavits  have  been  filed  in  New  Orleans 
against  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
I^uisiana  Lottery  Company,  upon  which  to 
base  orders  for  their  arrest  for  violation  of  the 
anti-lottery  law  in  sending  circulars  through 
the  mails.  A  majority  of  the  persons  accused 
are  now  abroad.  Those  who  were  in  the  city 
surrendered  and  were  released  on  bail.  The 
others  will  be  arrested  when  they  arrive. 

The  oldest  horse  in  the  United  States  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  owned  by  Major  Robert  Maas  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  Ivanhoe  is  a  large  bay,  with  a 
white  spot  on  his  forehead,  and  is  forty-seven 
years  old.  During  the  Civil  War  Ivanhoe  was 
stolen  several  times,  but  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  captors,  and  made  his  way  back  to 
the  fields  of  his  owner.  The  old  horse,  which 
is  the  pet  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
bears  on  the  right  flank  the  scar  of  a  gunshot 
wound  received  in  the  Mexican  War,  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  while  ridden  by  Major 
Maas’s  grandfather. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  colonize  with  ne¬ 
groes  the  Indian  lands  which  are  soon  to  be 
thrown  open  to  a  general  settlement.  It  has 
its  origin  at  Langston  City,  a  negro  settlement 
not  far  from  there.  The  agents,  860  in  number, 
of  the  Langston  Colonization  Society  are  now 
laboring  in  the  Southern  Staites  to  persuade  ne¬ 
groes  to  come  to  the  new  country.  Hundreds 
of  negroes  have  already  gone  to  Langston,  and 
are  being  cared  for  by  their  colored  friends  un¬ 
til  the  time  for  invasion  arrives.  By  the  time 
the  land  is  proclaimed  open  to  settlement,  it  is 
believed  that  thousands  of  colored  people  will 
have  arrived  there. 

-  Vermont  has  good  reason  for  pride  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  Senators,  even  tiiough  some  of  them 
may  have  at  times  failed  to  exert  the  influence 
wmch  med  of  their  experience  and  ability  ought 
always  to  have  possessed.  The  successor  of  Mr. 
^munds  promises  to  confer  honor  alike  upon 
the  office  and  the  State.  As  Governor  and  as 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Proctor  has  met  the 
hopeful  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  his  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  with  the  assurance  that  it 
was  expected  and  desired  by  the  people  of  the 
State.  He  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  as¬ 
sociates,  and  ho  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
with  the  best  wishes  of  New  England. 

Members  of  the  party  which  recently  went  to 
Alaska  to  fix  and  mark  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Ithe  British  possessions,  give 
surprising  reports  of  the  vegetation  that  exists 
in  the  low  temperature  prevailing  in  the  regions 
visited.  In  the  three  growing  months  the 
maturing  of  vegetation  is  very  rapid.  They 
found  grasses  six  feet  high  along  the  Yukon 
and  Porcupine  low  lands,  a  more  remarkable 
fact  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Porcupine 
extends  many  miles  above  the  arctic  circle. 
There  were  also  salmon  berries,  blueberries, 
currants,  and  raspberries  in  profusion,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  cranberries.  Of  the  latter 
fruit  the  Indians  store  large  quantises  for  win¬ 
ter  food. 

Foreign. 

Portugal  is  in  extremely  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  as  regards  money.  Silver  and  gold  are 
alike  out  of  circulation,  and  trade  is  paralyzed. 
Spain  is  likely  to  suffer  in  like  manner. 

The  river  Volga  in  Russia  appears  to  resemble 
our  own  Missouri  in  seeking  new  channels  ev¬ 
ery  now  and  then.  The  town  of  Saratow,  once 
on  its  banks,  is  now  a  mile  and  a  quarter  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  stream. 

The  recent  census  gave  Canada  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,823,344,  a  gain  of  less  than  half  a 
million  in  the  last  ten  years.  Half  a  million 
increase  for  a  country  with  Canada’s 'area  and 
institutions  is  an  astonishingly  small  record. 


The  Pope  is  said  to  apeak  better  English  than 
many  Englishmen  and  Americans.  He  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  the  tongue,  and  uses  it  in 
preference  to  F rench,  the  language  of  the  Papal 
court,  when  receiving  English  or  American  vis¬ 
itors.  The  Pope  is  also  a  master  of  the  German 
language. 

Fully  ^00,000  have  been  spent  on  the  Empress 
of  Austria’s  new  palace  at  Corfu.  The  wood 
carving  alone  rn  one  suite  of  rooms  cost  $15,000. 
A  villa  built  for  the  Empress  near  Vienna  a  few 
years  ago  at  an  expenditure  of  $400,000  has  nev¬ 
er  been  occupied  by  her,  because  she  took  a  dis¬ 
like  to  the  place  aher  it  was  finished. 

Miss  Charlotte  Higgins,  who  carried  off  the 
honors  of  entrance  into  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  over  1,600  male  students,  is  a  little  Scotch 
girl,  20  years  old,  and,  to  judge  from  her  pic¬ 
ture,  a  very  youthful  looking  person.  Her  bril¬ 
liant  education  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of 
her  mother,  her  father  having  died  when  she 
was  a  child  of  8  years. 

One  of  the  latest  warlike  inventions  is  that 
of  an  Austrian  army  officer,  consisting  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  wires  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  hostile 
troops.  The  wires  are  heavily  charged  with 
electricity,  and  are  said  to  give  a  shock  which 
would  kill  every  man  coming  in  contact  with 
them.  The  question  is  raised  whether  this  is 
not  contrary  to  modern  war  usages. 

Frau  Aders,  who  earned  by  her  services  in 
nursing  and  other  benevolent  acts,  the  name  of 
“The  German  Florence  Nightingale,”  has  just 
died  at  Elbei field.  She  served  as  nurse  with 
much  distinction  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  was  decorated  with  the  first  class  of 
the  Louise  order  and  the  service  cross  for  wom¬ 
en.  She  was  the  chief  of  the  woman’s  union  of 
the  fatherland,  and  one  of  the  Lutheran  Wom¬ 
en’s  Union  for  nursing  and  succoring  the  sick 
and  the  poor.  She  also  founded  the  children’s 
hospital  at  Elberfield. 

The  Deputy-Master  of  the  Melbourne  Mint 
gives  in  his  annual  report  a  table  showing  the 
estimated  production  of  gold  in  Australian  col¬ 
onies  down  to  the  year  1889.  The  totals  are  as 
follows:  Victoria,  56,282,215  ounces;  New  Zea¬ 
land,  11,624,607  ounces;  New  South  Wales,  10,- 
112,533  ounces;  Queensland,  6,827,888  ounces; 
Tasmania,*  561,155,  ounces;  l^uth  Australia, 
269,037  ounces;  Western  Australia,  68,498 
ounces;  total,  85,745,938  ounces.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  in  18M  is  estimated  at  1,572,813  ounces, 
raising  the  total  from  the  first  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  colonies  to  87,250,000  ounces,  worth 
nearly  $1,750,000,000. 

Institutions. 

Brown  University  has  decided  to  allow  wo¬ 
men  to  take  the  entrance  examinations,  and  re¬ 
ceive  certificates  of  their  attainments.  The  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  year  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  begin  Sept.  16. 

The  latest  advices  from  the  Bowdoin  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Labrador,  say  that  the  exploring  party 
had  started  to  ascend  Grand  River  to  discover 
the  falls.  A  rival  party  from  Philadelphia  was 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  Bow¬ 
doin  men  got  six  days  start  of  them.  At  last 
accounts  the  vessel  of  the  expedition  was  cruis¬ 
ing  in  Lake  Melville,  engaged  in  scientific 
searches,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers.  They  are  expected  back  from  the  falls 
on  Sept.  10th.  All  are  reported  well. 

Several  representatives  of  Carthage  College 
last  week  o(Mned  one  of  the  burial  mounds  in 
that  vicinity.  An  immense  quantity  of  bones, 
several  pieces  of  flint  and  some  pieces  of  pot¬ 
tery  were  found.  Measurements  of  several 
skulls  and  bones  were  made,  from  which  the 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  men  must  have 
been  from  six  to  seven  feet  tall.  A  few  feet 
further  down,  another  layer  of  stone  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  upon  removing  these,  several 
skeletons,  perfect  in  form,  wero  seen.  Fully 
500  corpses  were  buried  here.  '  The  skulls  were 
all  filled  with  a  peculiarly  soft  and  black  loam, 
different  from  any  of  the  surrounding  earth. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hotchkiss  of  Lakeville,  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  new  Yale  preparatory  school,  of 
which  she  is  the  founder,  the  sum  of  $275,000 
cash.  Of  this,  $75,000  will  be  expended  on  the 
buildings,  and  $200,000  will  be  used  as  an  en 
dowment  fund  for  the  support  of  professorships 
and  current  expenses.  The  gift  of  land  from 
her  estate  in  Lakeville,  which  she  has  presented 
to  the  trustees,  im  ludes  a  splendid  tract  of 
seventy- five  acres.  Prof.  A.  M.  Wheeler  of  Yale 
will  probably  be  the  trustee  who  will  have 
charge  of  constructing  the  building  and  plan 
ning  th^  grounds.  The  services  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  architect  have  already  been  secured. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
was  held  at  the  Bible  House  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  3d,  1891,  Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Esq., 
^ice-president,  in  the  chair.  Devotional  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler. 

Among  communications  from  foreign  lands 
oresented  to  the  Board  were  letters  from  the 
Valparaiso  Bible  Society  'concerning  plans  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chili; 
from  llr.  Norwood  of  Caracas,  reporting  con¬ 
siderable  sales  of  the  Scriptures  in  Venezuela; 
from  Mr.  Penzotti  and  Mr.  Milne,  concerning 
the  access  to  Bolivia  and  the  interior  of  Peru ; 
from  Mr.  Bowen  of  Constantinople,  reporting 
the  publication  of  the  Bulgarian  Bible  in  pocket 
form;  from  Mr.  Carrington  of  Siam,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Lao* 
language  was  about  to  be  printed — the* first  edi 
tion  to  be  in  Siamese  letter  and  a  subsequent 
oue  to  be  in  the  Laos  character;  from  Rev.  J. 
T.  Gibson  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission 
in  Liberia,  returning  thanks  for  a  grant  of  Bi¬ 
bles;  and  from  the  Natal  Missiouary  Confer¬ 
ence.  in  South  Africa,  expressing  its  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Zulu  Mission  and  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
provi'iiDg  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  ZjIu  language,  and  asking  permission  to 
use  the  Zulu  version  as  the  basis  ot  a  proposed 
revision. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
tribution.  grants  of  books,  including  consign¬ 
ments  to  several  of  the  Society’s  foreign  agen 
cies,  and  a  grant  to  the  Zulu  Mission  of  the 
American  Boaid  were  made,  to  the  value  of 
about  $4,513. 

The  i.ssues  from  the  Bifle  House  in  August 
were  48,171  volumes;  issues  since  April  1st, 
368,287  volumes. 

THE  KING’S  HOUSEHOLD  OF  BIBLE  READERS. 

I  This  organization  was  started  in  1885,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  H. 
Bronson.  It  provides  for  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  four  years.  The  first  year  the  histori¬ 
cal  books  are  studied,  and,  in  possession  of 
their  facts,  the  student  may  intelligently  inter¬ 
pret  the  teachings  of  the  poetical,  prophetical 
and  epistolary  books,  read  during  second,  third 
and  fourth  years. 

Systematic,  consecutive  reading  and  note¬ 
making,  with  review,  are  its  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures.  It  aims  to  give  its  members  a  thought¬ 
ful  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  Bible  text. 
No  one  can  faithfully  pursue  this  course  with¬ 
out  compausing  this  end. 

It  enters  its  sixth  year  with  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  From  those  who  have  finished  the  course 
come  words  of  enthusiastic  praise.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  the  certificate  many  join  the  new  class 
and  go  over  the  course,  saving  they  cannot  do 
without  it.  New  members  sav:  “This  is  just 
what  we  need;  we  find  it  very  helpful." 

All  are  invited  to  join  the  Class  of  1895,  now 
forming.  For  full  particulars,  send  one- cent 
stamp  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bronson,  Salem,  N.  J. — 
Christian  Union. 


Citemre 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PALACE  IN  JERSEY  CITY. 

A  work  of  the  most  eminently  practical  Chris¬ 
tian  character  is  that  which  was  latel.v  inaugu 
rated  by  the  pastor  of  the  Taberancle  Church  in 
Jersey  City,  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder.  who  is  now 
assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Lester  Wells.  It  is  emphat¬ 
ically  a  work  for  the  people,  in  which  religious, 
educational,  and  social  interests  are  fostered, 
side  by  side,  and  in  the  mutual  interdependence 
which  ought  always  to  prevail  among  such  in¬ 
terests.  There  are  already  in  operation,  under 
the  People’s  Palace  work,  a  library,  reading- 
room,  gymnasium,  amusement  hall,  baths  in¬ 
cluding  swimming  facilities,  lawn  tennis  courts 
and  other  exercise  grounds,  sewing  -  school 
kitchen  garden,  orchestra,  choral  union,  a 
boarding  -  house  and  employment  bureau, 
besi  es  all  the  usual  directly  relijzious  agencies 
of  Sunday  schools,  Christian  Endeavor  and 
temperance  societies,  and  religious  services  of 
all  kinds.  Four  buildings  a^e  now  in  use,  but 
they  are  only  temporary,  and  money  is  needed 
for  the  construction  of  permanent  and  suitable 
buildings.  It  is  the  rigid  rule  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  to  incur  no  debt,  and  to  place  no  incum¬ 
brance  on  the  buildings.  Within  the  last  six¬ 
teen  months  more  than  two  hundred  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received  to  Christian  fellowship 
in  the  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Scudder,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Scudder  of  missionary  fame. 


The  publishers  of  Babyhood  announce  that 
the  subscription  price  of  this  periodical  will  be 
changed,  with  the  September  issue,  from  $1.50 
a  year  to  $2  a  year. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  personal  memoin 
of  her  husband,  under  the  title  of  “Mr.  Beecher 
as  I  Knew  Him.  ”  will  begin  in  the  October  issue 
of  Ihe  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  writing  in  this 
month’s  Atlantic,  says  that  nur  literature  is 
suffering,  not  from  ignorance,  but  from  sophis¬ 
tication  and  self-consciousness. 

Choirs  and  organists  will  always  find  a  supply 
of  good  practiral  anthems  and  voluntaries  in 
Ihe  Musical  Visitor  (The  John  Church  Compa¬ 
ny,  Cincinnati),  a  monthly  magazine  for  musi¬ 
cal  people.  Its  news  and  other  reading  matter 
are  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and  all  its  cnoir 
music  is  written  or  prepared  expressly  for  it  by 
the  best  writers. 

Hon  Carroll  D.  Wright  will  begin  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Popular  Science  Monthly  a  series  of  papers 
under  the  title  Lessons  from  the  Census.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  sketches  the  changes  in 
scope  and  methods  which  the  United  States 
census  has  undergone  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  shows  that  its  immense  growth  has  mads 
it  a  somewhat  clumsy  machine. 

Palmer  Cox  has  signed  a  contract  with  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  whereby  his  amusin  <  lit¬ 
tle  “Brownjes,”  which  he  has  made  so  marvel¬ 
lously  successful  in  St.  Nicholas  and  in  his 
books,  will  hereafter  belong  exclusively  to  fhq 
Journal.  Mr.  Cox’s  contract  begins  with  the 
October  number,  for  which  he  has  drawn  "the 
fiwt  of  an  entirely  neiy  series  of  adventures  of 
his  “funniest  little  men  in  the  world.” 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  new  novel,  written  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Wolcott  Balestier,  is  entitled 
The  Naulahka,  a  Tale  of  West  and  East.  It  is 
a  story  of  America  and  India.  The  principal 
characters  live  in  a  “booming”  Colorado  town, 
where  the  story  opens,  but  the  scene  quickly 
shifts  to  the  court  of  an  Indian  maharajah, 
whither  the  hero  and  the  heroine  journey  to 
m^t  with  most  varied  experiences.  The  story 
will  begin  in  the  November  Century. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
(Philadelphia)  is  a  |)aper  on  the  development 
of  Economic  Science  in  Italy,  by  Achilla  L«ria, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics 
in  the  University  of  Siena,  Italy.  I^fessor 
Loria  is  a  radical  representative  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Political  Economy,  but  the  good  work  done 
by  those  who  hold  views  differing  from  his  own 
is  imputially  noted.  The  paper  gives  especial 
attention  to  the  influence  of  pSitical  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  development  of  economic  science. 
There  is  apparentlv  no  other  country  in  which 
this  influence  has  been  so  marked  as  in  Italy. 
The  paper  contains  numerous  references  to 
work  of  contemporary  Italian  economists. 

The  Ameren  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (Philadelphia)  bas  recently  published  a 
monograph  on  Recent  Constitution  Making  in 
the  United  States,  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe, 
Professor  of  Constitutional  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  paper  is  a  review 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Washington.  The  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  constitutions  as  finaUy  adopted  are 
critically  pointed  out  and  compared  witn  corre¬ 
sponding  features  of  older  State  constitutions 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  source  of  the 
ideas  which  are  embodicsl  in  the.  provisions  of 
the  new  constitutions.  To  criticise  the  work 
of  these  earnest  men  is,  as  Professor  Thorpe 
says,  easier  than  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  their  work.  His  monograph  will  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  who  wish  to  do  either. 

Thomas  Hughes  has  written  an  introduction 
for  the  English  edition  in  one  volume  of  Low¬ 
ell’s  poems,  which  Macmillan  is  about  to  bring 
out. 

D.  C.  Heath  aud  Company,  Boston,  have  is¬ 
sued  A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Professor 
Edgren  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  contain¬ 
ing,  with  the  essentials  of  grammar,  a  meth^- 
ical  survey  of  Spanish  Pronunciation,  Accidence 
(with  exercises).  Syntax  and  Versification. 

The  assiduous  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
James  Boswell,  would  certainly  approve  of  the 
devotion  of  his  own  biographer,  Mr.  Percy  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  bas  written  a  full  and  most  enter¬ 
taining  Life  of  James  Boswell,  which  is  to  be 
published  shortly  by  D  Appleton  and  Company. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  made  a  book  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes,'  and  readable  throughout.  It 
will  contain  portraits  of  Boswell  and  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  only  pass^e  of  •Winstanley’s  Lives  of 
the  Poets  which  is  ever  quoted  is  the  paragraph 
which  refers  to  Milton,  who,  when  it  appeared, 
had  been  dead  thirteen  years.  It  runs  thus: 
“John  Milton  was  ope  whose  natural  parts 
might  deservedly  give  him  a  place  amongst  the 
principal  of  our  English  pcets,  having  written 
two  heroic  Poems  and  a  Tragedy — namely, 
‘Paradise  Lost,’  ‘Paradise  Regained’  and 
‘  Sampson  Agonistes.’  But  his  Fame  has  gone 
out  like  a  Candle  in  a  Snuff,  and  his  Memory 
will  always  stink,  which  might  have  ever  lived 
in  honorable  Repute,  had  he  not  been  a  notori¬ 
ous  Tray  tor,  and  most  impiously  and  villainous¬ 
ly  belied  that  blessed  Martyr,  King  Charles  the 
First.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Sunshine  in  Life.  Poems 
for  the  King’s  Daughters.  Edited  by  Florence  Pohl- 

man  Lee. - The  Young  Emperor,  William  II.  Of 

Germany;  Harold  Frederic. - The  New  Iheology; 

John  Bascom _ Parties  and  Patronage  in  the  Unit¬ 

ed  States ;  Lyon  Gardiner  Tj  ler. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  The  Jewish  People  in  the 
Times  of  Jesus  Christ;  Emil  Schuerer.  Five  Vol- 
umes.-^-A  Short  History  of  German  Literature; 

James  K.  Hosmer. - Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Tuil- 

eries;  Imbert  de  Saint-lfmand.  Translated  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Gilbert  Martin. - English  Composition ;  Bar¬ 

rett  Wendell. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company :  The  Little  princess 

Angel;  Stella  Austin. - Shreds  and  Patcaei ;  E.  N. 

Leigh  Fry. - The  Sweet  Story  of  Old ;  Mrs.  L.  Has¬ 

kell. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son :  The  Sermon  Bible.  St. 
Luke  i.  to  St.  John  ill. 

Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company:  David  Brainerd; 
Jesse  I'age. 

National  Temperance-  Society  and  Publication 
House:  Temperance  Second  Reader;  Julia  McNair 
Wright. 

Barbee  and  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  The  Civil 
War  Irom  a  Southern  Standpoint;  Ann  £.  Snyder. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  August :  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  Histo¬ 
ry  ;  Sanitary  Era. 

For  September :  Book-Buyer ;  Missionary  Record ; 
Book  News;  Litteli;  New  Englander  and  Yale  Re¬ 
view  ;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science. 


Abstract  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22d,  1801 :  “  The  Croton 
water  is  foul— It  is  polluted  by  sewerage  at  its  sources— 
some  startling  facts  discoverM  by  the  Board  of  Health 
chemists— a  stream  that  feeds  the  aqueduct  used  m  a 
drain.’’  The  drinking  water  and  Ice  used  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  York,  are  vaporized  and  frozen  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  certified  to  as  to  purity  by  l^f.  Chas.  F.  Chan¬ 
dler. 


Read  thq  Article  in  ’Thb  Evamokust  of  Btay  7th,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Moitgagea.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  Mr  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust'Company. 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’ exiierience, 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  UOMX  COMFAirr.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bnn- 
neU,Me  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  furnished 
qp  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.  8.  Eno,  Prest.  Stissing  National  Bank, 
Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

Vtce.PresIdents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  York. 

ExaJndge  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  City  Court  of  Yonkers. 

M,  Ex-Gov.  Tbos.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut. 
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